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WH _> . T VOY the following In- 


quiries, I had no def efign of prefixing any 
Dedication ; but it occurred to me, that, 
by publiſhing entirely as my own, thoſe 


thoughts whichwere ſuggeſted by your Lord. 


ſhip, I might be expoſed to"the charge of 

' plagiariſm. To you am indebted for the 
leading principles of mM my 222 tions; and | 
by your example of unremitting activity, 1 
was excited to employ, in a work which it is 8 
hoped may be uſeful, thoſe leiſure hours that | 
might have been ſpent in le 95 important 


A | 
You have, my LorD, lived long an 


ornament to your country, and, at an ad- 
vanced period of life, you continue to diſ- 
cover unabated ardour in promoting the 
is mmtereſts of ſcience and of virtue. Alrea- 8 
dy 1 


dy eminently 4 gange iſhed i in the annals of 
literature, my Prai iſe cangot add to your | 
fame ; but your patronage may recom- 
mend this work to the notice of the public 


Bern in coelum redeas, diuque 


Laetus interſis populo— | 

'Y 

I have oh honour to be, | 
My Lok D, | 
: 5 þ t 
Your LorDsH1P's 4 
\ 
Much obliged, h 
| | I _Þ 

And moſt obedient | 
Evix. Nov. | fr 
1 7 8-2. : 0 
Humble ſervant, 
| | tc 
| A ra 
| OHV MF AR LAV. ſu 
| | 01 
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'H K Author of the tdring Inquiries 
bas, for upwards of fifteen years, been 
either an actual director, ot has had acceſs to be 
acquainted with the management of almoſt e- 


very charitable foundation in the city of Edin- 


burgh and its neighbourhood. His attention 
was thus directed to this ſubject concerning the 
poor, which he thought merited further reſearch. 
He has been at pains to collect all the informa- 
tion on it which it was in his power to obtain; 
and, by his own obſervation, aided by the ad- 
vice and opinion of others in whoſe judgment 
he could confide, he hopes that he hath accom- 

pliſhed a work which may be of general uſe. 
Though the illuſtrations are chiefly taken 
from the management of the poor in thoſe parts 
of the country which the Author had beſt acceſs 
to know, yet the principles laid down are gene- 
ral, and, if juſt, are univerſally applicable. As 
ſuch, he preſumes they may be of ſervice, not 
only to thoſe intruſted with, or concerned in 
the public overſeeing of the poor, but to indi- 
viduals in the diſtribution of their private cha- 
rities, 
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rities, which are not thought to be always be- 
ſtowed in the moſt judicious manner. 
Some of the opinions advanced may give 


offence, as they are contrary. to thoſe notions 


which are at preſent popular and moſt com- 


monly received. The readers are -entreated 
not to judge haſtily of a part of the work; 
if they can ſubmit to the trouble of per- 
uſing the whole, it is hoped that the ſentiments 
contained may appear in a more favourable point 
of view. 15 Ef 

In the courſe of theſe Inquiries, a few repeti- 
tions will occur, ſome of which were unavoid- 
able from the arrangement of the ſubject ; o- 
thers are meant to enforce principles, which, it 
is thought, are not ſufficiently attended to. 

In ſo great a variety of ſubjet-matter, there 
may be inaccuracies, and particular circumſtan- 


ces miſ-ſtated. Such errors, when pointed out, the 


Author is ready to acknowledge, and willing 
to correct, 
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"HE MEETS of - poor bas long en- 

I gaged the attention of the public. | This 
is one of the moſt important, and it appears to 
be one of the moſt difficult branches of police. 
While the tax for the maintenance of the poor 
has been yearly increaſing, their number ſeems 
to grow in Proportion to the ſums raiſed far 
their ſupport. 5 
Mr Hume, in mentioning the Laws of Hen- 
ry VIII. obſerves, with his uſual judgment on 
pony ſubjects, Some laws were made with 
* regard to beggars and vagabonds ; one of the 
A is circumſtances 


2 INTRODUCTION, 


* circumſtances in government which huntani- 
* ty would moſt powerfully recommend to a 
* benevolent legiſlature; which ſeems, at firſt 
* ſight, the moſt eaſily adjuſted, and which is 
* yet the moſt difficult to ſettle in ſuch a man- 
ner as to attain the end without deſtroying 
* induſtry.” * 

A ſcanty ſupply, or a rigid execution of the 
penal ſtatutes againſt beggars or vagrants, redu- 
ces them to deſpair, or compels unhappy crea- 
tures to ſuffer all the wretchedneſs of poverty ; 
a liberal proviſion, indiſcriminately beſtowed, 
encourages idleneſs, which ultimately terminates 
in that profligacy and vice which is too often 
obſervable in the mendicant poor. 

The legiſlature has not been inattentive to 
this object. There is hardly an evil complained 
of for which there is not a legal remedy pro- 
vided. While the moſt ample powers are given 
to raiſe a ſupply for deſerving indigence, the 
moſt ſevere ſtatutes have been enacted for 
puniſhing the idle and worthleſs. Though 
theſe laws have been long in force, the general 

evil ſeems to increaſe, 
It is of importance to diſcover the cauſes of 
this evil, which are thought to ariſe chiefly from 
the want of proper general views of the ſubject, 
and of a juſt diſcrimination of the charaQers of 
thoſe 
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thoſe who are the objects of puniſhment or of 
compaſſion. Thus, while at one time the at- 
tention of the public is employed i in detecting 
and puniſhing vagrants, real objects of charity 
are expoſed to famine, or condemned to ſuffer 
a chaſtiſement which they have not deſerved ; ; 
at another time, while an ample proviſion 18 
made for the poor in general, a liberal ſupply 
is often granted to the moſt ſlothful and profli- 
gate. Hence ariſe two oppoſite complaints, yet 
| both of them well grounded. The one, of in- 
humanity and cruelty to our diſtreſſed fellow 
creatures; the other, of profuſion of the public 
charity, and an ill judged lenity, * to en- 
courage idleneſs and vice. 

Ir, inſtead of this injudicious method of ma- 
naging the poor, the moſt frequent cauſes of 
poverty were inveſtigated'; if the different cha- 
racters of the indigent were particularly inquired 
into, and a proviſion, or puniſhment, in ſome 
degree, at leaſt, ſuitable to each of theſe allotted ; 
then, it is preſumed, the deſerving poor would 
be more comfortably provided for, the idle and 
worthleſs might be checked, and an oppreflive 
tax on the nation ſenſibly reduced. 

Though, at the firſt view, this taſk may ap- 
pear difficult, yet it is hoped that, by a mode- 
rate degree of attention, it will not be found ei- 

ther 
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ſupject, thetcfore, of the following Tiiquities, _ 
to inveſtigate the moſt frequent cauſes of pover- 
ty to examine the different methods Hitherto 

employed to for the poor; after which, 
plans, for the more effectual means of reines 
— the evils complained of, will be conſt: 
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IE 8 E are the natural, and often the un- 
avoidable cauſes of poverty. The unhap- 
py ſufferers, without any fault of their own, 
are compelled to bear what they could not pre- 
vent. If we look around us in the world, we 
ſhall find numbers, particularly in the lower 
ranks of life, born to diſeaſe, and doomed to 
drag along with them a feeble, maimed body, 
which entirely diſables them from every exer- 
tion of induſtry, and renders them totally de- 
pendent on the public bounty. We may diſco- 
ver yet greater numbers, who, though they did 
arrive at the maturity of ſtrength, and were once 
fully able to have provided for themſelves, yet 
are, by various diſeaſes, reduced to the ſame 
I ſtate 
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ſtate of indigence and dependence. Their i in- 
duſtry is often the cauſe of their diſeaſe, occa- 
ſioned not by folly er diffipation, but by the 
toil or danger to which their occupations neceſ- 
farily expoſed them. 

There are others who, though they may * 
pily eſcape ſuch diſeaſes as incapacitate them ſor 
labour, yet are reduced to poverty by unavoid- 
able misfortunes. Though, by induſtry and fru- 
gality, they have not only earned a preſent ſub. - 
ſiſtence for their family, but have laid up a fu- 
ture proviſion for their children, or for them- 
ſelves, in their helpleſs years, yet they cannot 
ſecure this beyond the reach of accident. Often 
they are deprived of it by events which they 
could not-foreſee. Sometimes it is wreſted from 
them by the hand of robbery or oppreſſion; 
ſometimes they are defrauded of it by treache- 
rous villany ; the fire devours it, or the flood 
ſweeps, it away, By ſuch cauſes, the moſt vir- 
tuous and induſtrious often became the unwil- 
ling objects of public charity. | 

To this claſs may be added thoſe in a ſtate of 
infancy, or helpleſs old age. Of this number 
are ſome who, being deprived of their parents, 
are caſt on the compaſſion of the world before 
they know themſelves. Their artleſs looks, and 
their cries of innocence, plead more powerfully, 

and 


or rovinty. 7 
Ind Ai more readily touch the feeling heart, 


than all the language of artificial eloquence. 80 
The other Welle of debilitited old age no 
les klalms dür füpport. White health and vi 
2 — gour remained; they were laborious and ĩndüſtri- 
ous, and willingly contributed to the relief of 
others i in diſtreſs. They may have been even care# 
ful to lay up fuch proviſion a as they thought ſuf- 
Heient to fupport them in the laſt ſtage of life; 
but this has been lengthened out beyond the 
uſual period ; they have outlived both their 
means of ſubſiſtence and their friends. Thoſe 
who were the companions of their better days 
are laid in the duſt, and now they are reluc- 
tantly obliged to depend on the compaſſion of 
ſtrangers. Their hoary venerable looks demand 
ſome reſpect to be mingled with our pity, _ 
| Others are reduced to poverty through men- 
tal infirmity. I mean not mere naturals, whom 
God hath been pleaſed to deprive of the gift 
of reaſon ; ſuch perſons are indeed totally belp- 
leſs, and muſt continue dependent objects of 
pity. But their number is inconſiderable, when 
compared to the many who, though poſſeſſed 
of a certain portion of reaſon, and are even 
active and induſtrious in the prime of life, yet 
want ſagacity to improve their advantages. It 


is the more neceſſary to point out ſuch, as in 
general 
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een they, meet with little compaſſion frond 
world. Though they wiſh to proyide or 
themſelves, and are averſe to depend on public 
charity, yet, incapable of foreibongnt, they. are 
unable to make any; proviſion for future diſtreſs 
or want. We often blame this claſs of men 
iuſtiy, and treat their imbecillity as a crime. 
Though there are numbers culpable in this 
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reſpect, whoſe floth or extravagance claims 


no indulgence, yet there are alſo numbers 1q 
weak in mind, that- they are wholly inca- 
pable of prudential forethought. They 755 | 
be allured by the view of immediate go 
alarmed by the proſpect of impending evil ; 

when. placed at the ſmalleſt diſtance, they Fe 
loſe ſight of both. Such perſons always haye | 
been, and ever will be, the objects of compaſhoy, 
They ought not to receive the moſt liberal pro- 
viſion; this would be a temptation to prodiga- 
lity and idleneſs; but public benevolence, in pity | 
to human frailty, ought not to regard them a as 
criminals, 

There may be Bill a variety of caſes, where 
unavoidable and blameleſs poverty ariſe front 
different cauſes, Theſe now mentioned ap- 
pear to be the moſt frequent and general. 

The poor of ſuch characters as have now | 
| been deſcribed, 1905 a claim to our aſſiſtance, 


and 
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and we are bound to ſupport them. There arc 
indeed few who do not feel a natural inclina- 
tion to give them relief. That man muſt be har- 
dened by repeated ſcenes of wretchedneſs, or 
dead to the feelings of humanity, who can ſee 
the patient, linguid looks of diſeaſed poverty, 
without pity ; who can witneſs the misfortunes 
of the induſtrious without compaſſion, or look 
on the helpleſs orphan, or aged indigence, with- 
out- deſiring to relieve them. The wiſe Au- 
thor of our nature, when he placed us in ſociety, 
alſo endowed us with thoſe feelings and powers 
which are requiſite to our mutual welfare. 


B CHAP 
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Of. the adventitious cauſes of poverty. The in- 
creaſe of population. A view of human wants 
in the different flates of ſociety. In a ftate of 
barbariſm, of paſturage, of agriculture, of ma- 
nufatture and commerce. The number of poor 
greateſt in this laſt flate. 


H E greateſt number of poor is not to be 
found in barren countries, 6r amidſt bar- 
barous nations, but in thoſe which are the moſt 
fertile and the moſt civilized. The ſame things 
which we ſhould have thought the happieſt 
means of preventing poverty, in ſome inſtances 
become the chief cauſes of it. A rich ſoil, high- 
ly cultivated, in--a mild climate, yields a great 
increaſe. But this alſo encourages population 
to ſo great a degree, that, in a ſeries of years, 
the produce of the earth 1s not ſufficient to ſup- 
port the multitudes born. This is ſo remarka- 
bly the caſe in China, and in ſome of the richer 
parts of India, that, by law, the poor are per- 
mitted to deſtroy their. new-born children. This 
barbarity 
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barbarity could never be allowed in any ſtate 
where there was a ſufficiency of food, nor could 
parents be guilty of it, unleſs impelled by the 
certain proſpect of ſeeing them fall victims to 
that want which they cannot ſupply. We are 
well informed, that the number of inhabitants 
is there ſo great, that one bad ſeaſon occaſions 
fuch a famine, that many thouſands periſh for 
want of bread. 

The number of poor is alſo greateſt in the 
fineſt and in the moſt civilized kingdoms of 
Europe. In Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, 
and Britain, it is greater in proportion than 
in any other nation leſs fertile and leſs civi- 
lized. From all that we can learn, it is now 
greater than it was ever known in any for- 
mer period. Though Britain be at preſent 
richer and more civilized than it was two hun- 
dred years ago, yet the poor are ſo much in- 
creaſed, that the tax for their maintenance has 
gradually riſen from an inconſiderabſe ſum to 
about two millions of pounds Sterling. It has 
been calculated by an ingenious. writer, that 
Scotland now contains about a million and a 
half of people, of whom he reckons ane hun- 
dred thouſand poor, that is, who are ſupported 
either by public or private charity. If England 


and 
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and Ireland contain as many in proportion, thei 
number in all muſt be immenſe; but this will be 
more fully ſhown when the different methods 
of providing for. them are conſidered. 

. This, increaſe of poor, however, cannot ariſe 
| adults from the increaſe of population ; there 
are other adventitious cauſes, which it will, be 
of uſe to inveſtigate. In order to which, I 
ſhall take a view of human wants in the diffe- 
rent ſtates of ſociety, and endeavour to ſhow, 
that, in the laſt, where, by the progreſs of lu- 
xury, manufactures and commerce take place, the 
number of poor is neceſſarily increaſed. This 
ſeeming digreſſion, it is hoped, will not be 
thought foreign to the ſubject. 

Among barbarous tribes there are no poor. 
Little encouragement being given to population, 
the number of inhabitants is ſmall in propor- 
tion to the extent of territory poſſeſſed. The 
demands of {imple nature are few. Ignorant 
of the refinements of luxury, they are freed 
from thoſe artificial wants which often render 
us ſo unhappy. Having no diviſion of land, 
it is in the power cf almoſt every individual, 
by hunting or fiſhing, to provide all that nature 
requires. They are allo freed from the burden 
of the weakly and aged ; the former are left to 

| periſh 


* 
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perith::in infancy; fot want of due care j the 
latter are willing to ſurrender 7 ec 
vity and ſtrength are exhauſted. 


We may think ſuch a people poor, becauſe 


they are unacquainted with thoſe comforts which 
we imagine neceſſary to happineſs; but, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, they are far from being ſo. They are 
not only independent, every man being able; 


and at liberty to procure from the ſea or land, a 


ſubliſtence for himſelf and family; but they are 
even happy with their own ſtate and manner of 
living, which they prefer to any other. Crantz 
informs us, that the Greenlanders thought the 
Europeans poor, becauſe they had no ſeals blood 
to drink, To them the tail of a young whale 
is as great a luxury as a turtle feaſt to a modern 
epicure. There is a noted ſtory of a young 
Hottentot, who, after being kindly treated for a 
conſiderable time in a civilized ſociety, took the 
firſt opportunity of running to the woods among 
his countrymen, in ſearch of thoſe manners, and 
that enjoyment to which he had been accuſto- 
med. It has been remarked, that the people who 
inhabit the moſt barren grounds, and live in the 
rudeſt tate, conceive the ſtrongeſt affection for 
4 country, Where a people are thus inde- 


pendent, 
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pendent, conterited; and happy, they m_—— 


. reckoned poor. 91 Ahn 

In the ſecond ſtate of ſociety, where men live 
by herds and flocks, population is increaſed. 
A greater quantity of food is more eaſily obtain- 
ed from the milk and fleſh of tamed cattle, than 
can be had by the precarious ſucceſs of hunting 
wild animals. Still, however, their nuinber is 
but ſmall, when compared to the extent of 
countries they traverſe, and their wants are like- 
wiſe few. The wild Tartars and Arabians, who 
have lived for many ages in this manner, ap- 
pear formidable, when, under a warlike Prince, 


they invade luxurious and effeminate nations; 


but, from the beſt accounts we have received of 
them, their numbers are inconſiderable, when 
compared with thoſe who live in a more civi- 
lized ſtate. | 1 

As in this ſtate a right to property in cattle is 
eſtabliſned, ſubordination has taken place, and, 
of courſe, ſome men are neceſſarily richer than o- 
thers. But, as thoſe who are poſſeſſed of great 
herds and flocks, muſt employ many people to 
take care of, and defend their property, employ- 
ment and ſubſiſtence are found for almoſt every 
individual. Though ſervants are poorer than 


their maſters, yet abſolute want is hardly known. 
Having 
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Having great abundance to ſupply their few 
wants, they are diſtinguiſhed by their hoſpita- 
lity and humanity to all who are under their 
protection. An Arabian will not eat his mor- 
ſel in the fields, until he hath called aloud if 
there be any perſon within hearing to par- 
take with him. In ſuch a ſtate nr be little 


beggary or real want. 
In the third ſtate of ſociety, where; by the di- 


viſion and property of ground, encouragement 
is given to agriculture, the numbers of mankigd 
are greatly increaſed. The labour of one, or of 
a few, is ſufficient to provide for the ſubſi- 
ſtence of many. By the ſkilful culture of the 
ſoil the produce is greatly increaſe], and po- 
pulation is proportionably encouraged. But as, 
in the progreſs of ſociety, it neceſſarily happens, 
that, by ſuperior induſtry, by conqueſt, by ſuc- 
ceſſion, and by various other cauſes, the propet- 
ty of land comes into the hands of a few, 
the far greater part of mankind are obliged to 
depend on thoſe who have great poſſeſſions. 
Beſide the numbers employed in cultivating 
the ground and tending the flocks of the rich, 
there are many who willingly, or through neceſ- 
ſity, ſubmit to the various ſervile offices of life. 
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_ This. ſeems to have given-riſe to the praQice 


of making ſlaves of the poor in antient times; 


being without property or means of ſubſiſtence 
of their own, they were compelled to ſurrender 
their liberty to others who were able to provide 
for them. In return for mere food and clothing, 
they were ſubjected for life to the arbitrary 
command of a maſter, In the richeſt and moſt 
populous kingdoms of the Eaſt, this cruel prac- 
tice was firmly eſtabliſhed, ſo that one half of 


mankind became the property, and conſtituted. 


part of the riches of the other. Though we 
juſtly reprobate this barbarous cuſtom, which is 


now aboliſhed in the moſt civilized countries, 


yet it was attended with this advantage, that it 
was not only the intereſt of maſters to treat their 
ſlaves with humanity, and to rear their children, 
but they were obliged to provide for them in 
ſickneſs and in old age. This practice being 
very general, not only among the Aſiaties, but 
among the Greeks, the Romans, and in almoſt 
every civilized part of the world, beggary or ab- 
ſolute want was little known to the antients. The 


ſupport of the poor was not a public concern; it 


was the province of the maſter, who received 
an advantage from their labour ſuperior to the 
expence of maintaining them, 


The 
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The laſt and moſt perfect ſtate of ſociety is, 
when, by agriculture and a fixed habitation, en- 
couragement is given to commerce and manu- 
factures. Where there is great affluence, man- 
kind are not ſatisfied with the neceſſaries of lie; 
they aſpire to its comforts and luxuries. This 
has produced that endleſs variety of arts, ſciences, 
and manufactures, which afford employment to 
ſo many thouſands, and become a ſource of 
wealth to thoſe of ſuperior invention and in- 
duſtry. As, by the introduction of theſe, employ- 
ment is given to multitudes, and property is 
more equally divided, ſo it might be expec- 
ted that the numbers of poor ſhould be there- 
by diminiſhed; but, while employment and ſub- 
ſiſtence are thus afforded, population is not 
only increaſed, but what affords means of ſub- 
ſiſtence allo becomes a frequent cauſe of po- 
verty. 

An artiſt or manufacturer, while he enjoys 
health with ſufficient employment, is eaſily able 
to earn a comfortable maintenance for his fa- 
mily, in the proſpect of which he marries and 
rears children. But, if he is debilitated by long 
lickneſs, or cut off by death before he has had 
it in his power to make any proviſion for his 
wife and family, they are reduced to want, and 

C muſt, 
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muſt, for ſome time at leaſt, depend on the 
charity of others. Or if, what no leſs frequent- 


ly happens in the fluQuating ſtate of trade and 


manufactures, there is little or no demand for 
his labour, in that branch to which he is edu- 
cated, he is reduced to the ſame indigent ſtate, 
unleſs he ſhould find ſome other employment, 
which is often beyond his power. 555 

Merchandiſe and commerce, in like manner, 
though great ſources of wealth, are often the 
cauſes of poverty to individuals. While a ſuc- 
ceſsful adventure repays the induſtry of one, 
misfortune reduces another in the ſame trade to 
ruin. A mariner, while he eſcapes the danger of 
the ocean or of unhealthy climates, can plenti- 
fully maintain his family; but, as numbers daily 
fall a facrifice. to both, their widows and or- 
phans are often left deſtitute, the objects of pu- 
blic care. 

A ſtanding army, which" © found neceſſary 
in a wealthy and commercial ſtate, alſo affords 
a decent ſubſiſtence for many in the lower ſta- 
tions of life; but, when ſoldiers marry and have 
children, their ſmall allowance generally be- 
comes infufhcient for the burden. If the wo- 
man be very active and induſtrious, it may be 
poſſible for them to live in ſome tolerable de- 


gree 
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gree of comfort while together; but it frequent 
ly happens, that the huſband, is. called abroad 
in the courſe of duty, where his family cannot 


ſeparate, maiktenance. "The poor wiſe, left with 
three or four young children to provide for, finds 
it ĩmpoſſible to work both, for their ſubſiſtence. 
and her own.  . 

It is a painful obſervation, that TS im- 
| provement and proſperity, almoſkneceſſarily bring 
along with them concomitant, evils ; they not 
only introduce luxury, but poverty, It has been 
remarked, that, f in Holland, the poor laws were 
not enacted at the reformation, or occaſioned 
+ by the diſſolution of monaſtries, but rather 
« were a natural conſequence of their increaſing 
in people and trade, which brought both buſy 
nd idle people among them. In the ſame 
* manner, our law of the 43d of Elizabeth was 
made upon our having flouriſhed for about 
* the fame term of years. The diſputes be- 
tween the Archduke Maximilian and the States 
of Flanders, which forced a great deal of trade 
into Holland, having only ended about the 
© year 1491 ; andthe firſt of theſe laws is made 
Ja forty years after, as our law was forty 
* years after the end of Queen Mary's perſecu- 


tion, 
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tion, and the betimalug bf Nee —＋ 


9 *' encouragment to trade *. 


Another cauſe of poverty in this laſt, and moſt c 


Wee ſlate of ſociety, is When -agricuſrure, 
manufactures, and trade, have arrived at the 
greateſt height to which the eircumſtances of a 
country will allow them to be carried; then a 
ſtagnation, and often a decline, ſucceeds. While 


they are in a growing ſtate, the demand for la- 
bour, with the wages and profit of i it, are great. 


Ihe encouragement to work is: chen fo conſide- 
rable, that the moſt flothful are tempted to la- 
bour for at leaſt as much as is neceſſary for their 


ſupport, and the induſtrious ſoon grow rich. In 


this period there are few or no beggars. Until 
the preſent unhappy rebellion broke out in Ame- 
rica, this was aQually the caſe in that riſing 
country. Houſe carpenters and bricklayers earn- 
ed about four ſhillings and fixpence a day; and 
taylors earned two ſhillings and ſixpence. T he 
higheſt encouragement being thus given to in- 


duſtry, while the expence of living was, at the 


ſame time, ſmall, we are not ſurpriſed to be in- 
formed, that there was hardly a beggar to be 

found in that once happy continent. This is 
| very clearly and fully pointed out by a moſt 
noms and judicious writer, to whom. J re- 


fer. 


* See Poſtelthwayet's Dictionary, Art. Poor. 
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ter. ee l. bet 0 * 475 he, Be.) n the fi cheſt cc coun- 
2 tries, but in in ne wel thriying, or thoſe. that 

& are owing i rich | the et that the x wages of 
6 labour are higheſt ®, * 6 


ugh, in Britain, our c trade and manufac- 
"011/41 
tures are not in general declining, i it is to be hoped 


we are rather increaſing i in wealth, yet there are 


ſeveral ſymptoms which indicate an approach- 
ing ſtagnation. Some manufactured N flouriſh- 
ing, l but others, once reckoned Raple, are on the 
| decline,. The wages, of labour are likewiſe mo- 
derate 1 proportion to the expence and manner 
of living Our country is annually drained of 
NE Ar employed i in war, in trade, and fo- 
reign adventures, who never return; yet, in the 
time of peace, ſufficient employment i is hardly 
found for the growing numbers. Theſe appear- 
ances afford ſome evidences that we have a 
proached our meridian greatneſs; that the num- 
ber of poor will eontinue to increaſe ; and that, 
hereafter, there 1 may be ſome able and willing | to 
| labour, who are poor without any fault of their 
own. 
"Theſe a are very frequent chifes of poverty 
which v were almoſt unknown in the earlier ages 
* of 


® Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of 
Nations. By Adam Smith, L. L. D. F. R. S. Book. I. Ch. 8. 
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of ſociety, and which ſerve. to .counterhglance 
thoſe advantages which we derive from a civi- 
lized ſtate, I call them adventitious, becauſe 

they are not to be found in a ſtate of ſimple 
nature, and ariſe entirely from the circumſtan- 

ces of a country with reſpect to its connections, 
manufactures, and commerce. But, though they 

are adventitious, yet, in general, they are una- 
voidable, occaſioned without any fault of the 
ſufferers, as the prevention of them was beyond 

their power or foreſi ight. Such perſons have a 
right to our aſſiſtance and ſupport. The mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the artiſt, the mariner, 

and the ſoldier, who have done every thing in. ; 
their power for their family and ſociety, when 
reduced to want by unavoidable misfortune, 
have the beſt claim to our charity. The wives 
and children of thoſe poor, but brave men, who 
expoſe their lives in the defence of our country, 
ought to be particularly provided for. If they 

fall in aur ſervice, their wives and orphans are 

the moſt deſerving objects of our care. Could 

we with certainty diſtinguiſh fuch from the claſs 

of undeſerving poor, which is often very diff- 
cult, it is to be regretted that a better, and more 


table proviſion, were not made for them. 
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Hou GH the numffen off poor, ariſing | 

from the before mentioned cauſes, be very 
evaliderable, yet they bear but a ſmall propor- 
tion to the multitudes who are now a burden 
and a nuiſance to the public. Had we none to 
provide for but ſuch as are reduced to poverty by 
neceſſary and unavoidable cauſes, it would be 
eaſy to afford them a comfortable ſubſiſtence; 
but there is the beſt reaſon to believe, that by 
fax the greateſt number of poor, are ſuch as are 
in want either by their own immediate Fault, or 
by their former bad conduc. . 

Sloth is one of the moſt frequent Auſes of 
poverty. There is no habit to which mankind, 
in general, are more inclined: For, though al- 
moſt every perſon is formed for ſome. kind of 
activity, and ſome with a-natural reftleflneſs of 
diſpoſition, yet an averſion to induſtry, and con- 
tinued labour, is almoſt univerſal, We are to 

be 


be rouſed from this only by ſome more power- 
ful principle or paſſion. In the higher ranks of 
life, ambition, and a ſenſe of honour, or the fear 
of contempt, ſtimulate men to ſhake off ſloth, 
and, by the exertion of their active powers, to 
raiſe themſelves to a ſtate of affluence and di- 
ſtinction. In the lower ſtations of life, men, 
from a laudable deſire of independence, from an 
affection to their family, and, above all, . from | 
the dread of falling into a ſtate of abſolute want, 
are ſtirred up to induſtry and attention. There 
are, however, many, who, ſeemingly diveſted of 
all theſe principles, are wholly immerſed in ſloth 

and idleneſs. Loſt to all ſenſe of character or- 
of ſhame, nothing but the cravings of hunger 
will call them from their wretched hovel to beg 
an immediate. ſupply, There are numbers of 
thoſe worthleſs creatures, who, though abun- 
dantly able to work for their own maintenance; 
yet, under various pretences, plead inability, and 
extort alms. It is not uncommon for them to 
undergo more real labour and hardſhip in men- 
dicating a precarious ſubſiſtence, than, by honeſt 
induſtry, would have afforded them a comfor- 
table living. Such perſons are very 3 
objets of charity. | 


There 
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There are others who, 3 
ly ſlothful, yet ſeem determined to work for no 
more than is neceſſary for their immediate ſup» 
port. This character is exceedingly common. 
If by chree days labour in the week they can 
acquire as much as maintains them through the 
whole, they ſpend the other four days in idle». 
neſs and diffipation. On this account, high 
wages; and the low-price of proviſions, are of- 
ten found hurtful to manufactures, workmen 
being ſeldom more difficult to be had than at ſuch 
times; not becauſe hands are really ſcarce; but 
becauſe they are not compelled, by urgent * 
ſity, to labour 


„M een de bes 6 encoureged by 
ee, high wages over a whole country: 
On the contrary, it has been obſerved, that this 
quickens induſtry z. and that, where a people are 
approaching rapidly to wealth, there are few or 
no beggars. But it is not to be doubted, that, 
when wages are occaſionally high, and the price 
of ptoviſions low, people of ſlothful and intem- 
perate habits will take the advantage of theſe to 
indulge themſelves. For ſome years paſt, the 
manufacture of filk gauze has been carried on 
to a great extent in the town of Paiſley, near 
= A common weaver could earn about 

* twelve 


three children, nearly as much in winding ſilk. 
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twelve ſhillings a week ; his wife, and two or 


Fe conſequence was, that many of them work-: 
ed only four days in the week, and ſpent the 
other three in ale houſes. Aceuſtomed to diſ- 
ſipation, it was with reluctance they thought of 
returning to labour. It is faid that recruiting” 
ſerjeants were no where more ſueceſsful. They 
found numbers who, tempted by the offer of 
five guineas ready caſh, and what ſeemed an eaſy 
life, became ſoldiers at leſs than three ſhillings 
and ſixpence per week, rather than remain wea- 
vers at near four times that weekly income. 
Such perſons, though able, without any ex- 

traordinary toil or penury, to lay up what might 
retider their after life comfortable and indepen- 
dent, yet, rather than refiſt their inclination to 
indolence and indulgence, expoſe themſelves to 
future want, and often become the objects of 
public charity. By their folly, they loſe the fx 
vourable opportunity of faving a proviſion; or, 
by their intemperance, they render themſelves 
ikcapable of future labour. They are wnwik 


ling to look forward to diſeaſe; to the infir- 


mities of old age; or to che want of employ- 
ment, ſome of which, at leaſt, they are to ex- 
arm ; or the fear of theſe approaching ills is in- 

4 ſufficient 
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fufficient to reſtrain them from indulgenee. As 
this is one of the moſt frequent eauſes of want 
among the aged and diſeaſed poor; it ought not 
to be n 1 1 N 
— 
—— of am is, —— 
or luxury, by which, in the lower claſs of life, 


is meant their eating and drinking beyond what 


nature requires, or their circumſtances can pro- 


perly afford. Perſons fo inclined, however ac- 


tive and induſtrious, muſt ftill be poor. It may 
ſeem cruel to deny thoſe who labour hard the 
comforts of life; it may be ſaid that none de- 
ſerve them better than thoſe. who earn them 
with the ſweat of their brow. This is granted; 
and further, that a ſcanty maintenance is not 
ſufficient to ſupport a man at hard labour: But 
it is no leſs certain, that there ate many who 
conſume more at one time, particularly of pars 
ter and ſpirits, than might have ſerved three mo; 
derate perſons, and much more than is condu- 


cive either to ſtrength or health. It is aid that 


ſome London porters can do work to the amount 
of a guinea per day, out of which teh or twelve 
ſhillings are expended in cating and drinking. 
It would ſurely be. better for themſelves and the 
public, that their gains were leſs, and that they 

lived 
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lived in greater moderation. Luxury, in great 
towns particularly, is grown to that height, 
that the common breakfaſt for ſame of the low - 
eſt ranks in life is tea and ſugar, with toaſt and 
butter. They might eaſily find a meh cheaper 
meal, and one more ſuited to mmm 
and ſtation. 
This inclination, in the lower claſſes of life; 
to live beyond what they can properly afford, is 
much increaſed by the ſervants of thoſe who live 
in affluence. Being accuſtomed to rich and 
luxurious living in their maſters houſes, they 
find it difficult, when they get houſes of their 
own, to ſubſiſt on humbler fare. They are 
tempted to live up to, often beyond, their laſt 
ſhilling ; ſo that the viſitation of diſtreſs finds 
them totally unprovided. To this is owing ma- 
ny of. thoſe ſcenes of wretchedneſs which we 
may daily witneſs ; but which, by a very mode- 
rate * of frugality, might have * pre- 
vented. 
It may be alledged againſt this poſition, that the 
wages of thoſe in the lower ranks of life are fo 
ſmall, that it is impoſſible for them to earn more 
than is neceſſary for their daily ſupport. In ſome 
inſtances this may be the caſe ; but it is affirmed 
that there are but very few, even of thoſe in the 


pooreſt 


* 
pooteſt occupations, who have enjoyed any long 
continuance of health, that have get had ittin 
weir power to make ſuch a proyiſion as might 
have ſupported them for a- conſiderable time, 
without being a burden on the public, In proof 
of which, there are many inſtances of men who, 
have received almoſt the loweſt wages, who, hy 
induſtry and frugality, have brought up a fa - 
mily, and died, at an advanced . e bes, 
ing any burden on the public. , 

A late noble Lord, in the tledtenchood of 
Edinburgh, who was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
nomy, had occafion to keep, in conſtant em- 
ployment, a number of workmen, To the 
aged and infirm, he gave ſixpence a day through 
the whole year; to the active and ſtrong, he gave 
eight pence for the three winter months, and ten 
pence the other nine months for every working 
day. It is a certain fact, that, without any o- 
ther emolument or advantage, they not only 
lived unincumbered, and reared their families, 
and died without debt, but, what will appear 
incredible, even to the lower ranks of a luxu- 
rious ſociety, ſome of them leſt ſmall ſums of 
money at their death. His artificers, ſuch as 
carpenters, blackſmiths, &c. received from one 

* | and 
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and ſixpener wy two I tay; yet hey 


ſaved nothing. | 


"It is rm AR that wos who are i 
to the greateſt” poverty, are not ſuch as have 
had the loweſt, but commonly ſuch as have 


worked for the higheſt wages. Though they 


become the objects of charity, yet they are not 


the moſt deſerving; nor do they merit the ſame 
compaſſion that others do who had it not in their 


— 


power to prevent their indigence. 


* Vier is er fedquent cauſe of poverty. In 


every rank of life it brings along with it the 


| wages of miſery. There are, however, ſome 
_ vices, which, though hurtful to all, yet are 


more immediately ſo to thoſe in the lower ranks 
of life. Of this kind are drunkenneſs and de- 
bauchery ; vices now very common in w__ 
great town and populous village. 

The habit of drinking ſpiritous liquors to 
exceſs has become ſo frequent among the com- 
mon people, that we can hardly walk the ſtreets 
without ſeeing its ſhocking effects. There is no 


vice that has ruined a greater number of tradeſ- 


men, or brought more families to miſery, than 
this. The money which it requires to pur- 
chaſe theſe liquors is commonly beyond what 
they can well afford, It muſt be purloined from 
what 


k 


ar O 2 Lo 


A 


what ſhould:go to the ſupport of their families; 
But the intoxicating effects of ſpirits is. attended 
with oonſequences no leſs. hurtful: It is in ge- 
victim is unqualified for. buſimeſa. Artificially 
exhilarated, he goes on, regardleſa of the ent- 
ſequences; and does not retire from the ſcene: of 
diſſipation, till both his money and etedit arg 
exhauſted. Ia a very ſhort time, the whole 
| frame is debilitated, and he is rendered incapable 
of any continued labour. When this practice is 
confirmed by habit, they muſt have recourſe to 
ſtrong liquors to brace their trembling nerves; 
ſo that, even in the moſt. abject flate of poverty, 
every pittance they receive is expended in this 
manner. It is an object worthy: of the attention 
of the legiſlature, and of every friend to man- 
kind, to do what nn nir o great 
an evil. 81 13 Hife. .2SNt5p 

While we 8 uisdde hurtful te ſacks 
ety, let us regard, with an eye of pity, ſome af 
thoſe who. have become victims to this permi- 
cious practice. The habit does not always ariſe 
from diſſipation, or from a vicious turm of mind. 
It is often brought on by repeated misfortunes; 
and vexations in hfe. From an occaſional in- 
diſcretion,-or from unlucky acciderits, which nd 
OT 


human 
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human forefight could prevent, every- we ia 
life may be blaſted, and they fink from a ptoſ- 
Perous to a pitlable ſtate. The pain of mortified 
pride, and tho bitterneſs of diſappointment, raiſe 


Io as to render thought; and even exiſtence, un» 
ſupportable. In this condition, ſtrong liquors 
have an effect to drown. the mind in a-tempo- 
raty oblivion, to baniſh thought, and to excite a 
tranſient! eaſe. Diſmal are the conſequences. 
The relief afforded by intoxication-is but mo- 
mentary ; the ſpirits it ſupplies are ſoon ex- 
hauſted, and leave the mind in the moſt de- 
: ſponding ſtate. They are tempted to fly again 
for relief to the ſame cure, Stronger liquor, or 
a larger quantity, becomes neceſſary to produce 
any effect. They are carried at laſt to thoſe ex- 
ceſſes, which enervate the frame, which debili- 
tate the powers of the mind, and render the 
man, who was once eſteemed and reſpected, an 
object of contempt, or, at beſt, of commiſera- 
tion. | # | 46 | 

Debauchery, or the illicit commerce of the 
ſexes, is alſo a frequent cauſe of poverty. 
Though this vice is till attended with reproach; 
Det, in a populous place, it is no difficult thing 


criminal defire without immediate diſcovery. He 
is tempted to chis, by the number of proſtitutes, 
who, loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, practiſe every 
art of ſeduction. This vice not only brings on 
2 habit of 'difipation, which is the bane of in- 
Aauſtry, but almoſt certainly produces one of 
_ "the moſt loathſome and fatal diftaſes to Which 

human nature is liable. It is particularly hurt- 
ful to the lower claſs of females. When their 
charaQer is loſt, they become wholly abandan- 
ed. Though they were willing to change their 
wretched manner of life, yet, being expelled 
from virtuous ſociety, they can find no honeſt 
employment, and, from neceſſity, are obliged 


to continue in their vicious courſe. Diſeaſe re- 
dueing them to the moſt diſmal ſtate, they be- 


come the objects of pity, mingled with. abhor- 
rence. 500 < T i 
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certain praſpeci of a ſupply, and by the 5 


proviſion nn Ae to thoſe 3 in 
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A HEN we conſider the natural cafiſneſs 
1 — of mankind, the frequent inſtances of 
= apparent inhumanity, with the aumbers even 
| now in the moſt abſolute miſery, ready to periſh 
for want, a complaint of too much beſtowed in 
alms was not to be apprehended. Yet it is affir- 
med, and it may be ſhown, that this is one of the 
chief cauſes of the increaſing numbers of poor. 
It has already been obſerved, that, though 
there. be a ſtrong propenſity in mankind to ſloth 
and vice, yet Providence hath not placed us in 
Tociety without providing oppolite paſſions to | 
reſtrain theſe, In a few there are principles of | "4 
ambition, in others an honeſt pride of indepen- | 
dence ; but the moſt general, and the ſtrongeſt 
reſtraint, is the fear of abſolute want. The 
| dread of this certainly approaching will excite 
| the ſlothful, and prove the moſt effectual curb 
5 to 5 
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| to the vicious... If this terror was hung over 


21 [7 © | them, if they ſaw their. companions in idlenels 


and vice actually ſuffering, or periſhing by it, it 

woculd have a more powerful influence than all 

the rewards or puniſhments which artificial laws 
can enact. But an ill judged bounty defeats the 
Purpoſes of Providence. By too eaſily ſupply- 


ing thoſe who feign the appearance of want, or 
by their depending on a proviſion from the 


public, the moſt worthleſs live in abundance, 


while the moſt deſerving _— of e 


are neglected. 


No perſon of humanity can ſee a fellow crea- 
ture pinched with cold or hunger without an 
inclination to relieve him; and if this be done 
with diſcretion, after proper inquiry into the 
cireumſtances and character of the object, it is 
real charity. But it is thought that there are 
very few who are at pains to do thigs It is 
eaſier for one in affluence to give a ſhilling than 
to condeſcend to the trouble of making an in- 
quiry. Sometimes it may be difficult to diſco- 
ver the character of the mendicant. Influenced, 
therefore, by the external appearances of want, 
which are commonly aſſumed, or, perhaps, from 
mere oſtentation, to obtain the character of be- 
ing charitable, they often give liberally to the 
moſt undeſerving. 


The 
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The impropriety of indifitiaioats charity will. "out 
more fully appear, if we Conſider. the chariQter  _ 
of thoſe vagrant impoſtors, with the bad con- 70 
ſequences of ſupplying them. However unfit _ * 


they may appear for the duries of life, yet they 


diſcover no ſmall genius in their on trade. By 
their art they are able to impoſe on the moſt 


diſcerning; and, by their eloquence, / to extract 
money even from thoſe who had before deter- 
mined to give them nothing, When they are 
ſedulous, and ſkilled in their. buſineſs, ago Gap of- 


ten gain more in one day than the moſt 


ous tradeſman can earn in a week. Beſides 


ſtreet beggars, there are ſtill greater numbers 
who do not ſo much affect the outward ſem- 


blance of poverty, but apply, in a more con- 


cealed manner, by letters, or private ſolicita- 
tions. Theſe are ſo artfully drawn, and repre- 
ſent ſuch ſcenes of ſecret miſery, that, if we 
could credit the half of what is ſaid, we muſt 
wonder how there could be ſo little compaſſion, 
and ſo much wretchedneſs, in a Chriſtian land: 
But, if we ſhould be at pains to inquire more 
narrowly into their circumſtances and character, 
we ſhall find by far the greateſt part of them 
living well, and, at the, ſame time, the moſt 
flothful and the moſt worthleſs of the human 
race. 


If 
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8 only for 
tze relief of one worthleſs perſon, it would be 
of hitle conſequence. But, while it . confirms 


* 


one in the habit of begging, it encourages others 


do begin the ſame trade, and thus becomes no 


ſmall diſcouragement to induſtry. * Few would 
toil from morning to night for a ſcanty ſubſi- 


| ſtence i in a laborious occupation, if they could 
live much better by the eaſier occupation of beg 


ging. 
A farther bad conſequence of this too liberal 


ſupply is, that, while it encourages floth and 
vice, the moſt deſerving poor are left in want. 
As there are few ſo hard-hearted and penurious 
as not to give a certain portion of their ſubſtance 
for the relief of the needy, ſo there are few ſo 


affluent as to be able to ſupply all who come to 


them in diſtreſs. And, as the moſt worthleſs 
are always the moſt impudent, and the moſt 
artful, ſo they are not only the firſt who are 
ſupplied, but generally leave to the more deſer- 
ving a charity already exhauſted by their im- 
portunities. An induſtrious man, who has been 
reduced to poverty by unavoidable cauſes, ſub- 
mits reluctantly to a ſtate of mean dependence. 
Even want will not compell him to diſcover all 
his abject ſtate, or ſervilely to flatter, or cunning- 
ly to learn, all the baſe little arts of thoſe who 

have 


love choſen this as a trade. His expreſſive | 415 
ſilence, or, at beſt, feeble voice, is not attended ** 
to; his real wants are not ſeen; his petition is 
rejected, and he is left to periſh with hunger. 
Here is want of real charity, not in refuſing te 
undeſerving poor, or thoſe. whoſe characters are 

not known, but in being inattentive to modeſt - + | 
want, and negligent of inquiring into the cir- 
cumſtances of the ſober, Ca hee and afflic- EA 
ted poor. Meck 
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Tux certain proviſion made for the poor, by 
means of the public funds collected for them, 
may be aſſigned as another cauſe of the increaſe. _ 
of the numbers of poor. This method of ſup- 
plying them is not attended with the ſame bad 
conſequences as the former. It is ſeldom that 
they can receive more from the public than is 
ſufficient for the neceſſaries of life. Being diſtri- 
buted by perſons who may, or at leaſt ought to 
know, the general characters of ſuch as apply, 
there is leſs danger of encouraging abſolute ſloth 
and idleneſs, while ſuch as are deſerving will be 
more probably preferred. But it is affirmed, 
that, by the manner in which the poor funds 
are commonly adminiſtered, an encouragement 
is actually given to idleneſs. When a large pro- 
viſion is made for the poor, on which they 

know 


r PDVERTY,) W 
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know they may depend, and this is beſtowed 

indiſcriminately, no diſtinction being made be- 
tween deſerving and undeſerving poor, the chief + 

reſtraint on ſloth and profligacy is removed. 
Thoſe who might have liyed comfortably by 
their own induſtry are tempted to be idle by, re- 
lying on ſuch ſupply, This will be more fully 
| ſhown when the different methods bees to 
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U partial, hea, and temporary . * Fe. 
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N the foregoing chapters I have eonſidered 
only the general cauſes of poverty, which 
have almoſt univerſally operated, and, in all 
probability, will continue to do fo, while human 
ſociety ſubſiſts. Beſide theſe, there are many 
particular cauſes of the preſent increaſe of poor, 


which merit attention, particularly in thoſe di- 


ſtricts where this evil is moſt complained of. 
Mr Poſtelthwayt, in his Dictionary, article 


Poor, obſerves, That ſome of the principal 


* cauſes of there being ſo many poor are, privi- 
© leges, excluſive rights of freemen and incor- 
* porations; the indiſcreet, as well as unfaithful 
* diſtribution of the pariſh-alms ; the money 
* ſcattered through town and country, by can- 
* didates in the time of elections; the multi- 
* plying of ale>houſes, taverns, and other infa- 
© mous ſcenes bf idleneſs and debatichery,” _ 
Mr Zouch, in his remarks on Mr Gilbert's 
bill, is of opinion, * That the poor, allowing for 
* the 
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© the increaſe of their numbers, and the com- 


© fortable manner by which they are now main- 
+ tained, are ſupported on as cheap terms as at 


| £ any preceding period. He admits, however, 


the increaſe of the number of poor, and of the 
poor rates; for which he aſſigns the following 


\ cauſes: * The difference of the value of mo- 


* ney ; the load of taxes upon all the neceſſa- 
* ries, and almoſt all the conveniencies of life; 
* the number of ſoldiers, and ſeafaring men, 
* who leave their families, or become themſelves 
* a charge upon the public ; the expences re- 
* ſpeQting militia men, and their wives and chil- 
* dren ; the expences of the poor keeping pace 
* with the luxury of the rich. Theſe, and many 
other cauſes, contribute to ſwell the pariſh aſ- 
* ſeſlment.” 

How far theſe laſt cada cauſes really 


are, or, at leaſt, ought to be, the cauſe of 


the increaſe of the poor rates, may be much 
doubted, I forbear entering on the queſtion, 
as my notions on this ſubje& will appear more 
fully in the following part of this work. 

To theſe, however, as far as they go, it may 
be added, that ſome places, from particular 
cauſes, are more expoſed to the burden of poor 
than others, In a populous village, where feuel, 


er , 


and the neceſſaries of life, are cheap, the num- 
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ber of poor 1s commonly found to be greater 
in proportion than elſewhere. The reaſon is 
obvious. People of the loweſt circumſtances 
are drawn thither, hoping to live more com- 
fortably than in the pariſhes to which they ori- 
ginally belonged. 

In cities, where there are courts of law, num- 
bers come from remote corners of the country, 
ſeeking juſtice, The little money they brought _' 
with them is ſoon expended, and then they are 
reduced to beg. If they fall ſick, they are a 
| neceſſary burden on the public. Infirmaries, or 
hoſpitals, for the reception of the diſeaſed, in 
the ſame manner, increaſe the number of poor. 
When they are diſcharged as incurable, or in a 
weak ſtate, they are often compelled to beg for 


ſubſiſtence to their own homes, and often, en- 
couraged by ſucccſs in this new and faſcinating 
occupation, they tind no inclination to return, 
The poor are ſtill increaſed, by the numbers re- 
quired in places of public reſort, for the more 
ſervile offices of life. Expoſed in theſe, to the 
ſeverity of weather, and th unſeaſonable hours, 
their life is ſhortened, and their wives and chil- 
dren left objects of charity. 

From this review of the various cauſes of 
poverty, it is not ſurpriſing that the number of 


poor is great, or that it ſtill continues to increaſe. 
| It 
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It is an object of private as well as of public 
concern, to conſider whether the methods hi- 
therto employed to provide for the poor are 
ſuited to anſwer the end, and whether ſome 

more effectual methods of remedying the evils 
complained of may not be deviſed; This ſhall 
be the ſubject of the following Inquiries. 
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The different Methods employed,'s co 
provide for the Poor. 


e 1. 


f 


Of the Laws enacted concerning the Poor. Dr 
Burn's Summary of the Engliſh Poor Laws. 
An Account and — of the Scots 
Poor Laws. 


1 


HE learned Dr Burn has publiſhed an 

accurate abridgement of all the ſtatutes in 
England concerning the poor *. To this he has 
added very judicious obſervations on theſe ſta- 
tutes, with an account of the ſeveral ſchemes 
for reforming them; alſo ſome further regula- 
tions which he propoſes, 

To enter into a particular examination of 
what he has collected, would be to tranſcribe 
his book with the addition of a tedious com- 

mentary, 


* Burn's Hiſtory of Poor Laws. 
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metitary. What I have to remark will appear 
better under the plan of a general inquiry, in 
which it is hoped every thing material will be 
conſidered. It will be ſufficient at preſent to 
mention his ſummary account of we my fra- 
med on this head. n 

Page 10; *, lt is curious to obſerve the 
© progreſs by what natural Reps and advances 
the compulſatory maintenance became eſta- 
bliſhed. Firſt, the poor were reſtrained from 
* begging at large, and were confined to beg 
© within certain diſtricts. Next, the ſeveral 
* hundreds, towns corporate, pariſhes, hamlets, 
© or other like diviſions, were required to ſu- 
* ſtain them with' ſuch charitable and voluntary 
© 'alms, as that none of them of neceſſity might 
* be compelled to go openly in begging. And 
© the church wardens, or other ſubſtantial in- 
© habitants, were to make collections for them 
with boxes on Sundays, and otherwiſe by their 
* diſcretions, And the miniſter was to take all 
* opportunities to exhort and ſtir up the people 
© to be liberal and bountiful, Next, houſes 
© were to be provided for them by the devotion 
of good people, and materials to ſet them or, 
* ſuch work as they were able to perform, Then 


© the. 


* Burn's Hiſtory of Poor Laws. 
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© the miniſter, after the goſpel every Sunday, 


was. ſpecially to exhort the | pariſhioners to a 


© liberal contribution. Next, the collectors for 


the poor, on a certain Sunday on every year, 
immediately after divine ſervice, were to take 


down in writing, what every perſon was wil-⸗ 


ling to give weekly for the enſuing year; 


and if any ſhould be obſtinate, and refuſe to 


give, the miniſter was gently to exhort him; 


— 


if he till refuſed, the miniſter was to certify 
ſuch refuſal to the biſhop of the dioceſe, and 
the biſhop was to ſend for and exhort him in 
like manner. If he ſtood out againſt the bi- 
ſhop's exhortation, then the biſhop was to 
certify the ſame to the juſtices in ſeſſions, and 
bind him over to appear there; and the juſti- 
ces of the ſeſſion were again gently to move 
and perſuade him. And, finally, if he would 
not be perſuaded, then they were to aſſeſs 
him, what they thought reaſonable towards 
the relief of the poor; and this brought on 
the general aſſeſſment of the fourteenth year 

of Queen Elizabeth. | 
It is generally thought, that the Scots and 


Englith laws concerning the poor are very dif- 
teꝛrent; but, if we carefully examine both, we 
ſhall find a very near reſemblance. The firſt 
laivs in Scotland relating to this ſubject, are 


ſomewhat 
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aur later than thoſe paſſed in England, as 
the one part of the now united kingdom only 
followed the other in civilization and improve- 
ment; but nations, in the ſame ſtate and circum- 
ſtances, will naturally employ the ſame expedi- 
ents. The compulſatory laws of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by which an aſſeſſment is laid on the pu- 
phe for the ſupport of the poor, have been con- 
ſidered as peculiar to England; yet, in the 
reigus of King James VI. Charles II. William 
and Mary, we find laws ſo nearly reſembling 
them, that, if they had been executed in the 
ſame manner, the burden in the northern would 
have been no leſs heavy in proportion than that 
now on the ſouthern part of the nation. In 
ſome few inſtances, they have been, and are 
executed to a certain extent ; but the country 
in general hath been averſe to a tax which, in 
England, is ſo much complained of, and which 
ſo imperfectly anſwers the end. 

As I have never ſeen any particular collection 
of the Scots poor laws, the following account 
and abridgement may not be unacceptable. 

During the minority of James I. of Scotland, 
that kingdom was in the moſt unſettled ſtate, 
there being then great numbers who, having no 
lawful occupations, lived entirely by rapine and 


plunder, In the time of war they found em- 
ployment 
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ployment in the army, or in - pillaging the 
Engliſh borders; but in peace, being little in- 
clined to | ſubmit to the toils of induſtry, 
they formed themſelves into companies, and 
compelled the ſettled inhabitants to afford them 
lodging and ſubſiſtence. The King, on his re- 
turn from his captivity in England, where he 
had been well educated, began to civilize his 
country by eſtabliſhing regularity and order in 
government; and, as theſe banditti were ever 
ready to excite commotions, we find * ſe- 
vere laws enacted againſt them. 

In his firſt parliament, anno 1424, act 7. The 

* parliament ſtatutes, and the King ordains, 
* That no companies paſs in the country to lie 
on any of the King's lieges, or thig, or ſo- 
journ horſe, either on churchmen or huſband- 
* men of the land; that, if complaint is made, 
© the ſheriff ſhall arreſt them, and if convicted, 
* puniſh them, obliging them to find caution ; 
* that, if no complaint is made, the ſheriff ſhall, 
* at his head court, inquire if there be any ſuch 
* faulters, and puniſh them. 

In the ſame parliament it is ordained, act 
25. That no thiggers be allowed to beg, ei- 
* ther in town or country, between 14 and 70 

* years, unleſs they can ſhow that they cannot 
* make their living otherwiſe; that then they 

* ſhall 
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mall have a certificate from the ſheriff, or a 
* magiſtrate: That all having no certificate, ſhall 
* be obliged to labour for their living, under 
pain of burning on the cheek, and baniſhment 
from the country. 

In King James's third parliament, anno 1.425, 

act 66. It is ordained, that the ſheriff ſhall ar- 
* reſt every idle man, who has nothing of his 
* own to liye on, and keep them in cuſtody un- 
* til it is known how they live: That he ſhall 
* allow them forty days to get a maſter; if, af- 
* ter which, they are found idle, they ſhall be 
* ſent to the King's priſon, to be puniſhed at 
* his will.“ 
In his eighth parliament, anno 1428, It is or- 
* dained, that the Chamberlain ſhall inquire, if 
+ the magiſtrates of boroughs have kept the 
© ſtatute anent beggars, and, if they have broke 
© it, be fined in 40 ſhillings,” 

In the fixth parliament of James II. act 21. 
anno 1449, a more ſevere law than the former 
was paſſed againſt vagabonds. It is probable that 
the diſorders which had been repreſſed in the 
former reign had, during this King's minority, 
become more prevalent. 

* It is ordained, for. the putting down of ſor- 
© ners, overlyers, and maſterful beggars, that 
* officers of __ ſhall make inquiry if any be 

G * found 
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found with horſe, hounds, or other goods, 
that they ſhall be forfeited to the King, and 
* the owners be put in his ward, until his plea- 
* ſure is known; alſo, if any feign themſelves 
* fools, and are bairds, or ſuch like, they be 
put in ward, or irons, while they have any 
© thing of their own to live on. If they have 
* nothing, their ears to be nailed to the pillory, 
© or any other tree, and cut off, and then to be 
* baniſhed the country. If they return, to be 
© hanged. | 

In the eleventh ——— of James IT. anno 
1455, this ſevere law is farther enforced. It is 
ordained, * That wherever ſorners be found, 
that the King's juſtices do law on them as a 
thief or riever (robber). | 
In his fourteenth parliament, anno 1457, © It 
is ordained all juſtices to make inquiry about 
* ſorners, maſterful beggars, feigned fools, and 
to baniſh or impriſon them. 

In the tenth parliament of James u. anno 
1481, © It is ordained to put the law of James J. 
* againſt maſterful beggars and ſorners, in ſharp 
© execution, without favour, wherever taken to 
© be directly hanged by the King's juſtice.” 

In the ſixth parliament of James IV. anno 
1503, It is ordained, that the ſtatute of James I. 
© on ſtark (ſtrong) ſturdy beggars, be ſtrictly ob- 

* ſerved 


* 


A 
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; ſerved by all the officers of juſtice, and chat 
none be ſuffered to beg, except crooked, lick, 
e and weak folk, under the pain ef a 

merk for every beggar found. 

The fifth parliament of James V. anno 1535, 

again ordains the ſtrict execution of the act of 

James I. for reſtraining the number of maſter- 

* ful and ftrange beggars, wich this addition, 
that none be ſuffered to beg but in the pariſh 
where they were born. That the head men of 
each pariſh take notice of, and ſuſtain their 

own poor, ſupplying none other. 

Until about this period, the laws concerning 

the poor appear to have been formed chiefly 

with a view of ſuppreſſing banditti and vagrants, 
who diſturbed the public peace. Ir is probable, 
that, formerly, the numbers of impotent poor, 
or real objects of charity, were very inconſide- 
rable, or that they were eaſily ſupported by vo- 

Juntary alms, by religious houſes, or hoſpitals, 

The laſt appear to have been frequent in the 

dark ages of ſuperſtition, to which they owed 

their foundation, We find ſeveral acts of par- 
liament for their reformation, which appear to 
have had little effect, as they gradually diſap- 
peared ; ſo that now very few-veſtiges of them 
remain, They may, however, be thought wor- 
thy of notice. 

Ip 
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In the fourteenth parliament of James II. 
anno 1457, It is ſeen neceſſary to charge the 
* Chancellor, with the Ordinary of the dioceſs, 
and two reſpectable men, to viſit ſaid hoſpitals 
founded by Kings, and when they can get the 
foundations, cauſe them to be kept; where 

they can get no foundation, to make i men 
* and refer to the King for relief.“ | 

In the iſt parliament of James III. anno 1566, 
it is again ordained, * That all who have hoſ- 
* pitals ſhall be ſummoned to ſhow the infeft- 


ments and foundations to the chancellor, or 


© his deputies, and be reduced to their firſt foun- 
* dations, where God's ſervice may be obſerved, 
* and miſerable perſons ſuſtained, Where no 
* infeftments can be found, the fruits of the 
* hoſpital - to be aſſigned to poor and miſerable 
* perſons, as far as they will go.” 

In the 6th parliament of James VI. anno 
1578, the act concerning them is more particu- 
lar: Becauſe diverſe hoſpitals erected by our 


_ © Sovereign's moſt noble progenitors, and other 


* devout men, are falling into decay, through 


© negligence, and are fet in feu and tacks, the 


* profits converted into ſmall ſums of money, 
* ſo that the poor and bedleſs of ſaid hoſpitals 
* have nothing to live on ; thereforc, ordains 
* the chancellor, biſhops, and commiſſioners, to 


* try 
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© try the quality of their rents, the order of their 
foundation, and the eſtate wherein the rent 
preſently is; and, to that effe, that the Lords 
© of Council and Seſſion direct letters charging 
the havers of foundations, and erections of 
*-ſaid hoſpitals, feuers, and tackſmen of the 
lands, and others pertaining thereto, to pro- 
* duce the ſame before the chancellor, biſhop, 
© or commiſſioners, to be conſidered, that order 
may be taken on the reformation of the decay 
of the —_ ———— of rebel- 


; lion, &c. z 


In all the ſubſequent acts, the laws reſpecting 
vagrants, idle, and impotent poor, are ineluded 
in one ſtatute. Their principal objects are to 
compell the idle to induſtry, and to provide for 
the indigent. This is an evidence of the ad- 

vanced ſtate of ſociety, when vagabonds had be- 
come leſs dangerous, and the number of poor 
greater. The following act of James VI. is the 
ground-work of all the ſubſequent ſtatutes on 
this head. It very nearly reſembles the famous 
ſtatutes of the 39th and 43d of Elizabeth, which 
are the foundation.of the Engliſh poor laws, It 
may be obſerved, that, as it was prior to thoſe 
ſtatutes of Elizabeth, it appear that a greater 


attention 
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attention was paid to the police of Schtland, 
at this time; than is commonly ſuppoſed! - +, 

In the 6th , parliament, of James VI. anno 
1579, act 74. the preamble; all the laws for- 
merly made againſt maſterful and idle beggars, 
and ſorners, and for providing for the poor, &c. 
which have not been put in due execution, 
through the trouble of the times, and no due 
order of puniſhment ſpecially deviſed, where- 
by many inconveniencies have enſued; there- 


fore, that ſome order and certain execution may 
follow, it is ordained, n 


That all perſons above the age of 14, or un- 


der the age of 70 years, that are hereafter de- 


* clared to be vagabonds, ſtrong and idle beg- 
gars, who ſhall be taken wandering, or miſ- 
© ordering. themſelves, ſhall be brought before 
© a magiſtrate, and committed to priſon, and 
* tried by an aſſize, which ſhall be within fix 
days; and, if convicted, ſcourged and burned 
* through the ear; the proceſs to be regiſtered 
* in the court-books ; except ſome reſponſable 
* man will, of his charity, take the offender in- 
© to his ſervice, for one whole year following, 
* under the penalty of L. 20; and, at the end 
of the year, bring the offender, or proof of 
his death before the court ; and if the offen- 


der depart from his ſervice, within the year, 
and 
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and be again preſented to the judge, he ſhall 
© be ſcourged and burned through the ear. If, 
after 60 days, he be found to have fallen into 
* his idle and vagabond life, being apprehended 
* again, he ſhall be adjudged to ſuffer the pains 
* of death, as a thief... 
* That it may be known who . Who are 
. . of puniſhment, it is declared, that all es. 
idle perſons going about, uſing ſubtile, crafty, 
and unlawful plays, as jugglers, faſt and looſe, 
and ſuch others; the people calling themſelves 
Egyptians, fortune tellers, and all perſons hale 
in body, able to work, alledging themſelves 
to have been herried or burnt in ſome diſtant 
part of the realm, or alledging to be baniſhed | 
for ſlaughter or other wicked deeds ; and o- 
thers, having neither land nor maſters, nor 
merchandiſe, nor occupation, who cannot tell 
how they may lawfully get their living; all 
minſtrels, ſangſters, and tale- tellers, not avowed 
in ſpecial ſervice; all common labourers, li- 
ving idle; all counterfeiters of licenſes to 
beg; all ſcholars of univerſities not licenſed; 
all mariners not having teſtimonials, ſhall be 
Judged and puniſhed as vagabonds. 


And if any give money to, or harbour ſuch, Penalty 


* they ſhall, on conviction, pay a ſum for the — 


* uſe. of the poor, not Exceeding L. 5; and if ſucb. 


c 
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Rua perſon hinder the execution of this act, 
* he ſhall incur the puniſhment of the vaga- 
bond. 

Providing that FTIR _ ſoldiers have 


* licenſe, from the magiſtrates of the place 
* where he enters the kingdom, to paſs to his 


home. The licenſe to ferve only in the ju- 
riſdiction of the giver, he procuring like li- 
* cenſes of the next pariſhes ; and that there be 
certain perſons nominated for ſearching and 


* conveying vagabonds to priſon to be paid by 


© the pariſh.” 
The former act about the reformation of hoſ- 


pitals being renewed, it is alſo ordained, 


* That the magiſtrates of every town, and 
the King's juſtice of the peace of every pa- 
* riſh, ſhall take inquiſition of all aged poor, 
impotent and decayed perſons, born within that 
* pariſh, or who were dwelling, or had their moſt 
* common reſidence for the laſt ſeven years, who 
* muſtlive by alms, and ſhall regiſter their names, 
to remain with the magiſtrate or juſtice ; and 
that the number of poor in every pariſh may 
be known, that, within forty days after pro- 
clamation, all poor people repair to their pa- 
* riſhes, as above, and there ſettle, on pain of 
being puniſhed as vagabonds. That the ma- 
* giſtrates or judges ſhall make a liſt of the poor, 
* and 


. Py 


* 


e have, and to what trade they addreſs, them- 


g ſelves ? If they be diſeaſed/ or able to work ? ? wy 


And what they get a day by begging ? and 


- © ſuch as maſt, be-ſuſtained by alms, to ſee what 


© they will accept to live per day unbegging,.to 
provide where they thall ſtay, and adviſe with 
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*-and.jnquire where. they, were horn ? If mar- 
tied, when, and how? What children they 551 
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the pariſhioners where they may be belt lodged: 


+ Thereupod to conſider what ſum will be | Pax fu" 


required every week for! their fipport 5 and 


the magiſtrate or juſtice to tax or ſtent the 
*. whole inhabitants of every pariſh, according. to 
* the eftimation of their ſubſtance, with power to 
* appoint overſeers or collectors for the year. 
A new taxation to be made every year. Al- 
* ſo, to give teſtimonials to ſuch poor as were 
not born, nor had reſidence for ſeven years, to 
© be directed to their own pariſhes, there to be 
* ſuſtained ; excepting diſeaſed poor, who can- 
not be tranſported ; allowing ſuch as are going 
home to beg, providing they ſtay not above 
two nights in one place, unleſs hindered by 
ſtorm or ſickneſs. If any ſuch refuſe to paſs 
to or abide in their own pariſhes, or be found 
* begging, to be ſcourged, impriſoned, or burrit 
in the ear. For the ſecond fault, to ſuffer as 
© thieves. 
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If thoſe choſen collectors refuſe, or are ne- 
* gligent,' or do not make account half yearly, 
and deliver the balance to the new eollector, 
they ſhall forfeit L. 20, and impriſonment ; 
and, if any able obſtinately refuſe to contri- 
© bute to the relief of the poor, he ſhall be ſum- 
* moned before the magiſtrate or juſtice, and if 
convicted, be committed to ward, until he o- 
* bey the order of the pariſh, and pay the tax. 
* And if any impotent poor ſhall be able to work, 
* and refuſe, they ſhall be ſcourged for the firſt 
fault, and treated as vagabonds for the ſe- 
*.cond, And if any beggars child above five, 
* or under fourteen years of age, be liked by 
any perſon of honeſt charaQer, they ſhall have 
* the child by order of the magiſtrate; if a 
boy, until 24, if a girl, until 18 years old. 
© If they go away or are entiſed, the maſter 
© ſhall have the ſame action againſt the child or 
* Entiſer, as in caſe of hired ſervants or bound 
* apprentices. Where money cannot be col- 
lected, to give certificates to poor, who may 
* beg in their own pariſh only. And, as the pri- 
* ſons may be ſo crowded with vagabonds as to 
© become a burden to the place where they -are 


* ſituated, the priſoner brought is to be ſuppor- 


ted by the pariſh who ſent him; a pound of 
| ' 556 
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© water.” 


This aft 18 a e execu- 
tion by-al magiſtrates and King's officers. And 
where there is a doubt, to apply to the King 


and privy council. The 12th parliament of 


James VI. anno 1592, act 147. ratifies the for- 
mer act, farther ordaining, That, as in large 
* ſhires, it is difficult to tranſport vagrants from 
* diſtant corners to the county priſon, that 
* Priſons ſhould be built in every borough town, 
and ſtocks and irons provided in every tho- 
* rough fare town and pariſh church. That, 
* where ſheriffs are remiſs, it ſhall be in the 
power of kirk ſeſſions to ele two, three, or 


* more men of ability, whom the King makes 


5 juſtices and commiſſioners, with full power 
* to. inflict penalties, and put the whole ſaid act 


into execution. 
The 15th parliament of . VI. anno 1593, 


act 268. ratifies the act 1579, againſt idle beg- 


gars, vagrants, and Egyptians, with this addition, 
* That ſtrong beggars and their children, be 
employed in common works during life. The 
execution committed to the kirk ſeſſion of 
* the pariſh.” | 

The 16th parliament of James VI. anno 1597, 


act 19. ordains, * Whereas the former acts had 
little 
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i© ſjittle effect, not being duly executed, it is a- 
gain committed to kirk ſeſſions, with advice 
aof preſbyteries; the preſbyteries being alſo 
enjoined to inquite into their eee under 
ene dds 07 AGUPYD. 4 35 200" 
The 2oth parliament of James VI. e680 
act 13. ratiſies former acts, and commands 
All ſorners, vagabonds, and Egyptians, to de- 
part the kingdom on pain of death.“ A pe- 
nalty againſt thoſe who receive or ſupply them. 
Sheriffs or ee liable to ener n 
negligence. PETR 
The 22d ee of RAR vi. anno . 
act 10. recommends to ſubjects to take the 
children of poor into ſervice, by conſent of 
© their parents, if under 14 years of age. If be- 
© yond this age, by their own conſent, to be 
kept until the age of 31, the maſter having 
* the whole profits of their work for food and 
clothing, and power to, chaſtiſe every way, 
but by torture or death, to be delivered over 
by the magiſtrates or kirk ſeſſion; appointing. 
* penalties againſt ſuch as leave their ſervice, 
and againſt thoſe who receive them.” 
The 3d ſefhon of the iſt parliament of Charles 
IT. anno 1663, act 16. ratifies all former acts 
c- vagabonds and poor, and farther or- 
dains, that, as manufactures are now more 
* * frequent, 


* 
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© frequent, it ſhall be lawful for all perſons, or 
+ ſacieties, manufacturers, to ſeire the perſons 
% of vagabonds or idle perſons, and employ them 
Jas they fee fat, with the advice of the magi- 
* ſtrates, farther allowing them 2 8. Scots for 
* the firſt year por day, and 18. per day for the 
next three years, 10 be paid hy the pariſh to 
which the vagrant belonged. The beritors 
* (freeholders) to aflels themſelves according to 
their valuation, the one half to be paid by the 
heritors, the other by the poſſeſſor, who are 
liable to be proſecuted for the ſame. Farther, 
* the poor ſo employed to continue with the 
* manufacturer, not only while they are paid 
for, but for ſeven. years for food 

and clothing only.“ 
I ̃ be 3d ſeſſion of the ad n of Charles 
II. ath September 1672, appoints every bo- 
rough to provide a correction-houſe for re- 
* ceiving poor, before Whitſunday 1673, under 
the penalty of 500 merks quarterly thereafter, 
until provided. To be allowed 2's. Scots for 
each perſon, beſides the profits of the work; 
to be paid by the pariſhes from which they 
* are ſent, and to be levied as before ſaid.” 
Farther ordains, * That the minifters and elders 
* of each pariſh take an exact lift of all their 
* poor and their condition, If the colleQions 
at 
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at the -pariſh church are not ſufficient/ to re- 
lieve the impotent poor, they may grant them 


badges to beg in their on pariſhes only. 


Such as are able to work to be firſt offered to 


* any of the pariſhioners who will take them, 
* having. their ſervices until they are 3o years 


old. Otherwiſe, to be ſent to the correQion-, 
* houſe at the expence of the pariſh, with 


power to the commiſſioners of exciſe to take 


account of the execution of the ſame; ma- 
king it lawful for coal and ſalt-maſters, and 
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other manufacturers, to ſeize all vagrants, and | 


force them to work. 
The iſt parliament of King William, anno 
1695, act 43. confirms and renews all former 


acts of parliament and council for maintaining 


the poor, and repreſſing beggars, ordaining vi- 
gorous execution in all forms, and the privy 


council to take the moſt effectual courſe for the 


The 6th ſeffion of the 1 parliament of King 


William, anno 1696, a& 29. renews the ſame, 
impowering the privy council to appoint over- 
ſeers and inſpectors of the poor, to viſit hoſpi- 
tals, and inquire after mortifications, 
The 7th ſeſſion, anno 1698, more particularly 
confirms all former acts, which are ſpecified. 
Beſide 
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Beſide the above acts : of» parliament, there 
are alſo ſeveral acts of the privy council, re- 
lating to the poor, confirmed by parliament; 
but, as they are intended to inforce, and do not 
55 any material alteration of the _ it is 
e RY . übt 2ccb d 


. a review oy the Scots * of WY 
ment relating to the poor, it appears that no 
pauper has a claim to be maintained by any pa- 
riſn unleſs he was born there, or had his reſi- 
dence in it for the laſt ſeven years, previous to 
his application. Let the law on this head is 
not preciſe, and has been the cauſe of frequent 
litigation. By a clauſe in an act of the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles II. concerning beg- 
gars and vagabonds, it is ordained, That tlie 
* pariſhes where ſuch vagabonds were born, or, 
in caſe the place of their nativity be not known, 
* the pariſhes where they have moſt reſorted 
for the ſpace of three years immediately pre- 
* ceding, ſhall pay for the expence of their 
* keeping.” Though this law ſeems to be appli- 
cable only to vagabonds or ſtrong beggars, and 
does not repeal the former laws, requiring /even 
years reſidence of poor and impotent, beggars, 
and though they are made a burden on the pa- 
riſh where they are apprehended, by three years 


reſidence, 


— 
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reſidence, only in cafe the place of their nativi- 
ty be not knownz;yet; from this law, it hay been 
fince inferred, that three years reſidence in any 
pariſh gives every poor * a ——— 
maintained by that pariſſmn. 
This difficulty, it is abe might be re- 
moved by the acts of the privy council 1693, 
afterwards confirmed by parliament, where the 
pariſhes to which all beggars are directed to re- 
pair, are declared to be the pariſhes where they 
were born, and that not being certain, the pa- 
© riſh where they laſt reſided for ſeven years 
together.“ From which it would appear, that 
the law of Scotland is nearly the ſame with that 
of England, which obliges the poor to reptir to 
the place of their birth; it being only where the 
place of their birth is ut known, that even 
ſeven years reſidence gives them a claim. But 
the general practice of the country, and the 
deeifions of the court of ſeſſion, have now fixed 
the burden of the poor on thoſe pariſhes where 
they have refided for the laſt three years” 
A remarkable deciſion, in confirmation of 
this, was given by the court of ſeſſion, no latter 
than February 1781. One Waddle, a day la- | 
bourer, came to the pariſh of Hutton, having | 
in his family a ſon upwards of 20 years of age, ; 


who had been paralytic from his birth. S60n ! 
after 


0G on The Woody Be 


after he came, he applied to a juſtice to have 2 


his ſon put on the poors roll for a weekly al- 
lowance, which was refuſed, and he was order- 
ed to leave the pariſh. But no legal ſteps be- 
ing taken to remove him, he continued in it for 
three years after, when he applied to the ſheriff 
of the county, who ordered his diſeaſed {on to 
be put on that pariſh roll for a weekly ſupply, 
though the pariſh where he was born and had 


reſided for many years after his birth was well 


known. The caule was at laſt brought before 
the court of ſeſſion, where the ſheriff's ſentence 
was affirmed. It was faid at the time, ſeve- 
ral of the judges were of opinion, that, if 


the queſtion had not been ſolemnly fixed by a 


long ſeries of deciſions, there was ground for 
doubting how far their ſentence was founded 
on law, on juſtice, or expediency for the coun- 
try. WA 

If the law in England be thought cruel and 
unjuſt, which obliges an induſtrious man, who 
has ſpent the vigour of his life in one pariſh, to 
return at the end of his days to the place of his 
nativity to be maintained there, it appears no 
leſs hard, on the other hand, by the law of Scot- 
land, as it is now fixed, that a man, by being 
allowed to reſide three years in any pariſh, may 


make not only himſelf, but all his diſeaſed 


1 children, 
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children, a perpetual burden on it. The conſe- 
quence is, that the managers of poors funds, 


particularly in towns, muſt keep a very ſtrict 


watch not to ſuffer any perſon to reſide among 
them whoſe family may become a burden on 
the community, 'or they muſt lay their account 
to be expoſed to a very heavy expence, with - 
which they are not properly chargeable, 


% 


CHAP, 


* 
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Obſervations on the poor laws. 7. Their e. 
Cauſes of this. 


ROM a review of the above recited laws, 

it appears that the moſt minute and par- 
ticular attention has long been paid to this 
branch of police. The moſt rigorous laws are 
enacted againſt vagrants; every encouragment, 
with the fulleſt power, is given to the induſtri- 
ous, to compel the idle part of mankind to la- 
bour ; the order of maintaining the impotent 
poor is particularly pointed out, while the bur- 
den of maintenance is diſtributed in the moſt 
equal manner. If theſe laws had been, or could 
have been executed, we ſhould think it impoſ- 
ſible that there could be one vagrant unpuniſh- 
ed, or a ſingle indigent perſon unprovided for; 
yet we have reaſon to believe that theſe laws 
never have been, and probably never will be 
duly enforced, 


The ſchemes which are moſt plauſible in 
theory, are often the moſt difficult in practice. 
When 
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When the law of James VI. anno 1579, was 
framed, ſo much attention was beſtowed to e- 
very circumſtance, that the legiſlature might 


then have expected that every evil complained of 


would be remedied, and every former abuſe 


corrected. , It was, however, ſo far from an- 
ſwering the end, that, in all the ſubſequent | 


laws, which were many, enacted for the ſame 
purpoſe, we find a complaint regularly made, 
that this law had not been executed. More ſe- 
vere penalties were therefore enacted for pu- 
niſhing vagrants; farther encouragment was 


given to the induſtrious to force the idle to 


work; and new methods were deviſed for the 
more vigorous execution of theſe laws. 

It was firſt intruſted to the civil magiltrate, 
and ſuperior officers were ordered to ſee that 
they were vigilant, with power to fine them if 
they were inattentive. This failing, the charge 
of. execution was committed to church ſeſſions. 


They being the guardians of the poor, and ad- 


miniſtrators of the funds, it was thought they 
would more particularly attend to the duty. 
Then preſbyteries were ordered, under a penalty, 
to adviſe with, and inquire into the diligence of, 
church ſeſſions; then the commiſſioners of ex- 
ciſe were appointed to ſee the execution of the 
law; then it was committed to the Lords of 


Privy 
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Privy Council to appoint inſpectors and over- 
ſeers ; yet, after all this, we do not find the law 
to this preſent. day better executed than it was 
originally. | 

The number of lawleſs vagrants is 8 80 
greatly leſſened, though not by the effect of 
penal laws, Happily, employment is found for 
multitudes of this claſs in the army and navy, * 
where they are kept to duty by the rigour of 
military diſcipline, which they never could have 
been by civil laws. But the number of a mean- 
er claſs of the ſlothful, baſe minded, and pro- 
fligate, is as great as ever, and no leſs a nuiſance 
to ſociety, while the expence of maintaining 
them is, at the ſame time, infinitely greater. 

From the above detail, the concluſions are 
natural and obvious ; either that there muſt be 
ſome error in the laws which prevents their 
being executed, or that due attention has not 
been paid to that part of them which was prac- 
ticable, or that no laws of themſelves are ſuf- 
ficient wholly to remedy the evil. We have 
reaſon to think that all theſe different cauſes 


have contributed to render the laws ineffectual. 
It. 


From Mr Howard's account of the executions at Ty- 


burn, it appears that war lefſens the number of convicts one 
half. 
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It is ſaid, That there are errors in the 
laws themſelves, which prevent their being ex- 
ecuted. The flatute againſt vagrants, which 
ordains burning through the ear, and whip- 
* ping for the firſt offence, with baniſhment or 
death for the ſecond, is too ſevere. Theſe 
penalties, it is believed, never have been ri- 
gidly inflited-in the moſt deſpotic times; and 
now, even the gentleſt part of the puniſhment 
is inflicted only on the moſt notorious impo- 
ſtors. If a poor wretch be ſeized, guilty of no 
injury againſt any individual, idleneſs and aſk- 
ing alms being his only crimes, we pity a con- 
dition equally abject and miſerable, and think 
he ſufficiently puniſhes himſelf. No perſon of 
humanity could bear to ſee this creature drag- 
ged asa murderer, a thief, or a robber, to a whip- 
ping-poſt or a gibbet. The penal laws againſt beg- 
gars are, in this reſpeQ, like thoſe againſt Popith 
prieſts, which are ſo rigorous that the offenders 
eſcape altogether. A milder puniſhment might 
have been inflicted; the preſent legal one, we 
hope, never will. 5 

Another part of the law impowers manufac- 
turers, and recommends it to others, to ſeize idle 
perſons and force them to work ; impowering 
them alſo to take into their ſervice the children 
of beggars, having, for ſo doing, the ſervice of 
thoſe 


—_ A. 
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thoſe adjudged to them, by one ſtatute for e- 
leven years, by another, until the age of twen- 


_ ty-four, and, py a _ until the age of ny 


years. 
This appears no leſs impencieible. On the 
one hand, ſuch as are naturally flothful, or 


have contracted habits of idleneſs, no manufac- 


turer or induſtrious maſter will receive, If they 
will not work for themſelves in a ſtate of free- 
dom, it cannot-be expected that they will work 
to any purpoſe for another in a ſtate of ſervitude, 
All the ſervice which a maſter could force 
out of them by ſeverity, could not compenſate 
his trouble and expences, It would be iniqui- 
tous to paſs an act compelling maſters to take ſuch 

perſonsgntotheir ſervice. Though, therefore, this 
part of the law appears to be favourable to ma- 
ſters, yet I have heard of no inftance where 
any ſuch advantage has been taken of it. On 
the other hand, if the young perſon adjudged 
to the ſervice of a maſter be inclined to induſtry, 
which may ſometimes happen, he is, in fact, by 
the law, made a ſlave for the beſt part of life, 
Knowing what he is able to do, he repines, 
that, becauſe he had the misfortune to be born 
poor, the vigour of his days 1s given to a hard 
maſter, It is not to be e that he can 


willingly 
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willingly ſubmit to this oppreſſion; it would be 
cruel to-compel him. 

There is yet another part of iy law which 
mes be ſtill leſs regarded, and that is, declaring 
thoſe who ſhall ſupply any. poor, - unlicenſed, 
liable to a fine. This never can be inforced in 


a free country. If our compaſſion is moved by 
the ſight of an object in diſtreſs, or in abſolute 


want, whatever his charaQter may be, we will 
ſupply him. The law of God, and the law of 
nature ſays, If you ſee a brother or a ſiſter na- 
ked or deſtitute of daily food, that you ſhall feed 


ar clothe him; an act of parliament ſays, Lou 


ſhall not; Which of them will we obey ? 


Another cauſe of the inefficacy of poor laws 
ſeems to be, that ſuch parts of them as might 
have been executed with advantage have not 


been properly attended to. When one part of 


da law has been found impracticable, the other 

parts of it naturally fall into deſuetude. Thus 
it may have happened in the preſent inſtance. 

By ſeveral laws it is ordered, that there ſhould 
be an exact regiſter kept of all the poor in e 
very pariſh, of their character, circumſtances, 
and profeſſions. This has been little attended 
to, or executed in ſo imperfect a manner, that 


there 1 is little diſtinction made between the poor 
of 
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of good and of bad characters; yet this part of 


the law might be obſerved without much dif- 


ficulty. Even in large pariſhes, and populous 
places, by a diviſion into diſtricts, a very ex- 
act liſt might be kept at ſmall expence. It will 
be afterwards ſhown, that, if this were pro- 
perly executed and attended to, it would pro- 
duce the beſt effects. 

Another part of the law is, that correQtion- 
houſes ſhould be built in every borough, and 
places of confinement in every thorough-fare 
and church town. Such an inſtitution appears 
very neceſſary to preſerve order and ſuppreſs va- 
grancy. By theſe we might have it in our power 
to infli a puniſhment adequate to the fault, by 
confinement for a limited time, according to the 
offence, The law allows only a pound weight 
of oat meal with water, per day. This poor 
fare might be bettered by offering them mate- 
rials for work, and giving them beyond their 
allowance whatever they worked for. This is 
what might be done without difficulty, or hurt- 
ing the feelings of humanity, and it is thought 
would have a better effect than all the terrors of 
burning, whipping, and hanging. But though, 
by very expreſs ſtatutes, correction-houſes were 
ordered to be built, under a heavy penalty for 
failure ; yet there is now hardly ſuch a thing 
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in Scotland. Even in great towns, there is no- 
thing in their ſtead but jails for criminals, and 
correction-houſes, not for vagrants or idle poor, 
but for vicious profligate women. Theſe can- 
not anſwer the purpoſe intended; or, if they did, 
the number of them is ſo ſmall, and their ſitua- 
tion conſequently ſo remote from many corners 
of the country, that they can be of no general 
ſervice. 3 | 

Another reaſon why poor laws have proved 
ineffectual is, that penal ſtatutes, on this head, 
will not anſwer the end in view. They are 
excellently calculated for repreſſing enormitzjes, 


for ſecuring property and the public peace. 


Such laws will be inforced, becauſe every indi- 
vidual is concerned in the execution of them. 
If notorious criminals ſhould eſcape, we may be 
the next who ſuffer by their villany, But they 
are not equally well ſuited for correcting thoſe 
vices which do not ſo immediately affect the 
peace of ſociety, or thoſe of which it is difficult 
to bring a clcar proof, or thoſe which ariſe ra- 
ther from folly and infirmity, than from any 
criminal intention. 


Thus, though many laws have been enacted 
againſt profanity, blaſphemy, and drunkenneſs, 
yet theſe laws have never been regularly execu- 


ted, becauſe the crimes affect chiefly the indivi- 
. dual 


dual guilty. Others are but little hurt by them, 
and not intereſted in their puniſhment, 

There are other vices which, though they 
betray the greateſt depravity of heart, and of- 


ten more materially hurt individuals than ſmal- 


ler crimes which are daily puniſhed; yet it is ſo 
difficult to aſcertain the degree of guilt, or to 
bring a clear proof of a felonious intention, that 
it ſeems impoſſible ro form any proper law a- 
gainſt them. Of this nature are the vices of 
ingratitude and diſhoneſt bankruptcy. The 
whole world joins in condemning theſe; and we 
think we all know what is meant by them o 
yet it appears almoſt impoſſible to form any law 
to reach the guilty, without expoſing the in- 
nocent, | 

We may often judge that to be an ungrate- 


ful conduct, which is in truth far from deſerving 


the name. There may be many ſecret reaſons 


unknown to us, which might vindicate the per- 


ſon whom we condemn. The apparent bene- 
factor may have done leſs than he ought to have 
done, or have had only his own intereſt in view 
while he boaſts of his beneficence; he may e- 
ven have done the perſon who ſeems to be o- 
bliged ſecret injuries, which more than over- 
balance his good offices; or, again, the perſon 


whom we think ungrateful, may have never 


had 
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had it in his power to make a return to his be- 
nefactor, without an act of injury or of in- 
Juſtice to ſome other perſon. No law can be 
deviſed ſo as to have a reſpect to all theſe vari- 
ous circumſtances. 

In like manner, in the caſe of diſhoneſt bank- 


ruptcy, where a man pretending to ſubſtance 
which he has not, borrows, and ſpends more mo- 


ney than he can have the ſmalleſt proſpect of ever 
repaying: This is in many inſtances a crime 
greater than common theft or robbery; It is 
theft, exaggerated by breach of truſt, which 
has beggared many a widow and many an or- 
phan; yetitis almoſt impoſſible to bring a proof 
of the crime. The bankrupt may have been 
ignorant of his own circumſtances, he may 
have had a probable view of repaying, which 
has failed him, or he may have met with un- 
expected misfortunes, In this caſe, he merits 
our compaſſion ; yet it may be impoſſible for 
him to bring legal evidence of his having had 
honeſt intentions. A ſevere law would put it 
in the power of a rigorous creditor to inflict a 
puniſhment on an innocent man, whoſe only 
fault was his being unfortunate, 

Sloth and idleneſs are vices to which the a- 
bove obſervations are equally applicable. They 
do not immediately hurt the intereſts of ſociety, 


or 
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or affect the peace of individuals. It is alſo dif- 
ficult to bring a certain proof of the guilt. That 
idleneſs and inaQtivity, which we ſo much blame, 
may proceed from diſeaſe, inability, or cauſes 
which we cannot diſcover. The ſeemingly feeble 
are not always the weakeſt, neither are the 
ſeemingly robuſt always capable of labour. Far- 
ther, we are inclined to regard floth rather as 
an infirmity than vice. It proceeds from ſome 
inherent weakneſs, rather than from a criminal 
intention, As we are diſpoſed to pity ſuch ra- 
ther than to puniſh them, ſevere penalties will 
not be regularly executed. They may, indeed, 
correct great abuſes, and puniſh thoſe notori- 
ouſly guilty ; bur they are ill calculated to cor- 
re& ſmaller or more doubtful offences. It will 
be ſhown, that ſloth is a vice which would more 
effectually puniſh itſelf, if laws did not interfere, 
which, in ſome inſtances, ſeem to have increa- 
ſed the evils they were intended to remove, This 


will more fully appear by proceeding to con- 
ſider, particularly, the different methods hither- 
to employed to provide for the poor. 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. III. 


* 


of public begging. Allowable in ſmall pariſhes, 


Dangerous m large and populous willages, 
Still more ſo in great towns. The bad conſe- 
quences of it there. 


+204 
HIS is the moſt natural, and, in ſome cir- 


cumſtances, the beſt method of provi- 


ding for the poor, If we are in want, we na- 


turally apply to thoſe who are able and wil- 
ling to relieve us; if we ſee a fellow creature in 
diſtreſs, we are no leſs inclined to help him as 


far as we can, without hurting ourſelves. 


In ſmall pariſhes, where the funds are inſuf- 
ficzent to ſupport the poor without begging, this 
method may be allowed without any bad con- 
ſequences. In ſuch places almoſt every indi- 
vidual has an opportunity of knowing the cha- 
racter and circumſtances of his neighbour. If 
the beggar be of bad character, he will be hard- 
ly treatcd, if otherwiſe, he will mcet with hu- 
manity, There will be little danger of any per- 
ſons periſhing by want, and as little danger of 

their 
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their receiving more than a competent ſupply. 
The poor are thus provided for in many pa- 
riſhes, without being burdenſome; but this li- 
berty ought to be granted only under the moſt 
poſitive reſtrictions and limitations. None ſhould 
be allowed to beg but ſuch as are unable to work 
for their maintenance, and who ſhall be obliged 
to carry a badge, or a licenſe declarative of their 

circumſtances, . Farther, they ought not, on any 
account, to be ſuffered to beg beyond the bounds 
of their own pariſh, If this reſtriction be not 
rigidly adhered to, the moſt worthleſs vagrants 
will find an opportunity, by well feigned ap- 
pearances, to prey on the public, and riot on 
the ſpoils. 

In large pariſhes, or in populous villages, 
there is greater danger of this. Here impoſtors 
have a better opportunity of diſguiſing them- 
ſelves, and of impoſing on the public. Still, 
however, even here, begging might be allowed, 
if the above reſtrictions were ſteadily obſerved, 
and a houſe of correction at hand for the re- 
ception of vagrants, and the puniſhment of ſuch 
impoſtors. | 

In cities or great towns, public begging ought 
on no account to be allowed. Daily obſerva- 
tion ſhows us that it is attended with the moſt. 
pernicious conſequences, and liable to the great- 

eſt 
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eſt abuſes, which no reſtriction or limitation 


can prevent. Here the numbers are ſo great, 
and the inhabitants in ſuch a fluctuating tate, 
moving from one houſe to andther, that even 
the oldeſt inhabitants ſeldom know one of a 
hundred of their fellow pariſhioners. In this 


crowd, the moſt worthleſs and the moſt crimi- 


nal can conceal themſelves, living unknown for 
years in the moſt profligate ſtate. Here they 

perfect themſelves in the art of begging, and ac- 
quire ſuch ſkill in their trade, that, without 
much trouble, they can acquire more than the 
moſt induſtrious tradeſman can earn by hard 
labour. 

To ſuch places of reſort the idle are drawn 
from every corner of the country. When they 
can no longer live with any credit in their own 
pariſhes where they are known, here they 
find a comfortable aſylum. They are farther 
encouraged to this retreat by the number of 
people of opulence reſiding in great towns, who, 
without the trouble of inquiring into the cha- 
racter of the mendicants, or indeed being able 
to diſcover it, give liberally to almoſt every ob- 
ject in apparent diſtreſs. They are not ſup- 
plied, as in the,country, with a morſel of bread, 


but with money, ſums by much too large, being 


indiſcriminately 
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ze diere inately beſtowed on thoſe who gene⸗ 


rally make the worſt uſe of them. 

The various arts which ſtrong and heal thy * 
gars employ to diſguiſe themſelves, and to excite 
compaſſion, are almoſt incredible. Beſides the com- 
mon tricks of ſeigning themſelves blind, lame, 
or dumb, there is hardly a diſeaſe which they 
cannot counterfeir. They artificially make run- 


ning ſores; they dye their ſkin, and ſeem to 


ſpit blood, as in a deep conſumption; they fall. 


back in writhings as in a fit of epilepſy, or, ſtuf- 


fing their clothes with raggs, and putting on a 
number of ſtockings, they go on crutches as in 
the laſt ſtage of a dropſy. The ſame ingenuity, 
employed in works of induſtry, might have 
procured them 'a very comfortable ſubſiſtence. 
One trick very common is, for a ſtrong healthy 
woman to go about with a couple of children in 
her arms. She, it is thought, cannot work for, and 
take care of them both ; therefore ſhe is pitied 
by almoſt every paſſenger ; yet it is ſeldom that 
they are both, or even one of them, her own, 
She hires them from ſome unnatural mother, 
and, while they live, which is ſeldom long, 
in that ſervice, ſhe pays 6d. or 8d. a week for 
the uſe of them. Wherever public begging is 
allowed in very populous places, ſuch frauds ; 
will be practiſed. The diſcovery or puniſh- 

| we L ment 
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ment of one or of a few, will ak a others - 
from continuing ſo beneficial a trade. 

The ſubje& is diſagreeable; but it muſt be 
further obſerved, that, as the poor are the moſt / * 
worthleſs claſs in ſociety, in morals and man- 

ners, as well as in their outward circumſtances, 
ſo public ſtreet beggars are the refuſe of this 
worthleſs claſs. There may be ſometimes found 
one, or perhaps a few innocent and worthy: - 
objects. When they are really deſerving, they | 
will be known; there is little danger of their 
wanting a proviſion; but it is affirmed that the 
number of ſuch is very ſmall. It is, indeed, 
hardly poſſible for them to maintain any virtue 
in their profeſſion. In general, they are the 
ſtrongeſt and the moſt able, though the moſt 
unwilling to work; they are the moſt impu- 
dent and the moſt artful; they are the beſt 
ſupplied, and conſequently the moſt vicious, It 
would ſhock any perſon of virtue to witneſs the 
enor mities of which they are often guilty ; to 
ſee their cruelty to one another ; their exceſſive 
debauchery ; their daring profanity ; their viola- 
tion of almoſt every law, human and ſacred. 
There is perhaps no crime which they would not 
commit, did not their cowardice or dread of pu- 
niſhment reſtrain them. 


Though 
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Though the giving countenance to ſuch 
 wretches be contrary to the public intention, 
yet, by ſuffering ſtreet beggars, and indiſcrimi- 
nately ſupplying them, we actually do encou- 
rage their enormities, and contribute to increaſe 
their numbers. It was not without good rea- 
ſon that ſo many ſevere laws were enacted a- 
gainſt ſuch vagrants ; and it is to be regretted 
that a part, at leaſt, of theſe laws, has not been 
more rigorouſly executed. 


CHAP. 


J 
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Of providing for the poor by weekly or monthly 
penſions, The advantages of this - method. 
The objettions to it not unſurmountable. | 


HIS method of providing for the poor is in 
many reſpects more unexceptionable than 
the former; if properly attended to, it is perhaps 
the beſt that can be deviſed. It is ſuppoſed that 
the money collected for the poor is put into the 
hands of a certain body of men of approved in- 
tegrity, who have the beſt opportunities of 
knowing the characters and circumſtances of the 
indigent; that, when applied to for relief, par- 
ticular inquiry ſhould be made into the ſtate 
of the family or individual who applies ; that, 
out of the public funds, they allow the real 
poor what may be ſufficient for their ſupport, 
or rather an allowance in aid to the ſmall pro- 
ſits of their labour; and that ſuch penſions 
continue no longer than the objects of them are 
actually in a neceſſitous condition. 
By this method there will be leſs danger of 
encouraging idleneſs, or of granting to the poor 
more 
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more than is ſufficient for a proper mainte- 
nance, or of their aſſociating with, and learn- 
ing the habits of thoſe who have reduced them- 
ſelves to poverty by vice, or of learning the 
various arts of fraud and impoſture, all of 
which are the concomitants of public begging. 
This method of ſupplying them will alſo keep 
them at home, and afford them more time for 
any labour or occupation to which they can 
apply themſelves. If proper attention be paid 
to this diſtribution, by reducing the allowance, 
or inflicting puniſhment on the worthleſs, the 
profligacy and diſſipation ſo frequent among the 
poor might be more effectually reſtrained. 

In theſe reſpects, this method of ſupplying 
the poor appears excellent, The chief objec- 
tions to it are, that it may be difficult ro get a 
number of gentlemen who will engage in the 
taſk, or continue to ſubmit to the trouble. It 
may be no leſs difficult for theſe men to diſ- 
cover the real characters and circumſtances of 
thoſe who apply to them ; there are alſo num- 
bers who, though they would rather work than 
ſubmit to the meanneſs of begging, yet would 
readily accept of a private penſion, On theſe 
accounts, numbers might be tempted to apply, 
_ pretending inability, while they were very able 
to provide for themſelves, by which idleneſs 
| might 
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might be encouraged, and the expence of the * 
poor greatly increaſed. The managers may be 


likewiſe often impoſed upon, or ſome of them, 


from partiality, might liberally ſupply the un- & 
deſerving, while the worthier poor are neglected. 
Theſe difficulties, however, are not unſur-, |. 


mountable. It may be ſhown, that, by proper 


meaſures, they may be removed; though it is 
acknowledged, that, as this method has been 
hitherto practiſed, all theſe inconveniencies have 


been felt. The real characters and circumſtances 
of the poor have not been ſuthciently inquired 
into; there has been no proper diſtinction made 
between thoſe who have reduced themſelves 
to poverty by idleneſs and vice, and thoſe who 
are rendered poor by inavoidable cauſes; nor 
has there been ſufhcient attention paid to their 
manner of living after they get their penſion, 
or into any alteration wh:ch may happen in 
their circumſtances. Farther, though their pen- 
ſion be intended to ſupply them without beg- 
ging, yet many of them are allowed to conti- 


nue to beg; ſo that the penſions given are only 


ſo much of an additional burden on the public, 
On the other hand, ſo.:e are compelled to beg 
by receiving  taaller ſupply than is neceſſary 
for their maintenance, while others receive 


more than is requiiite, | 
CHAP. 
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CH APV. 
Or Poor on CHariTY WoRK-HOUSES. 
8 E G T. I. 
The NPY propoſed by them, 


HE method of providing for the poor by - 
weekly or monthly penſions, being found 
liable to ſuch objections as have been recited in 
the former chapter, it was wiſhed that ſome 
better method could be deviſed, by which theſe 
inconveniencies could be avoided. For this pur- 
poſe, the plan of a poor or charity work-houſe, 
propoſed above a century ago by Lord Hale, 
and ſince his time by various other gentlemen, 
has met with general approbation, from its be- 
ing ſuppoſed an effectual barrier againſt every 
abuſe reſpecting the poor *. 


The ſcheme propoſed is, in general, as fol- | 
lows : That, after a liſt has been taken of all 


the 


* See Burn's Hiſt. of Poor Laws, chap. 6. Account of the | 
ſeveral ſchemes for reforming the poor laws. 
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the poor of any one populous pariſh, or of two 
or more ſmaller pariſhes, a houſe or houſes 


7 
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ſhould be built, in ſome convenient place, ſuf- 


ficient for their accommodation; that materials 


for work of various kinds ſhould be pro vide gt! 
ſuch particularly as might be eaſieſt manufac- 


tured, and found moſt profitable; that this houſe 


ſhould be under the direction of a certain body 
of men of character and ability, to regulate and 
inſpect the management; that they ſhauld ap- 
point a maſter and a miſtreſs, whoſe duty it 
ſhould be to ſee the poor people decently cto- 
thed, fed, and accommodated, to give them out 
materials for work, to take an account of their 
labour, and to ſee diligence and mo order ſtrict- 
ly obſerved. 

No plan can be more plauſible in theory. It 
promiſes many advantages. It leaves no pre- 
tence for common begging. The loathſome ob- 
jecks which fill the ſtreets will be properly ta- 
ken care of; and the lame, diſeaſed, and aged, 
will be comfortably provided for. It leaves no 
excuſe for idleneſs. Work will be given to e- 
very one willing to labour. The young will 
be early inſtructed in virtuous principles, and 


brought up to induſtry. Vice will find no en- 


couragement, being immediately checked under 
the vigilant eye of a maſter or miſtreſs. Nor 
i | | can 
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can we be deceived by impoſtors who muſt be 
ſoon diſcovered. We may be alſo certain that 
the money here given to the poor cannot be 
miſapplied z we may fee it properly beſtowed. 
This likewiſe promiſes to be the moſt frugal 
and profitable plan, A number living together 
can be more eaſily provided for than in ſeparate 


houſes ; their proviſions can be bought cheaper 


in wholeſale ; they can be dreſſed at one time, 
at one common fire, and by one or a few ſer- 
vants. The people employed in work will not 
be taken away by family avocations ; no time 
will be loſt in procuring materials, or ſelling 
what they have manufactured; no exceſs or 
abuſe will be permitted : Every temptation to 
vice and diſhoneſty being removed, they will ſee 
nothing but examples of induſtry and good 
order, 

Toſum up all the 3 expected from this 
plan would lead to a very long detail. From 
reading Lord Hale and others on the ſubject, 
the effectual baniſliment of vice, of idleneis, 
and beggary out of the world, with the reſtora- 
tion of the golden age ot virtue, induſtry and 
abundance ſee:m io be the neceſſary contequen- 
ces of the eitabulhment of their tcheme, We 
need not wonder that a pan ſo plauſible in it- 
ſelf, and thus warmly recommended by ſo many 

M eminent 
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eminent men, ſhould meet with admirers ; and 
that, fince that time, it ſhould be actually car- 
ried into execution in a number of great towns 
through England and Scotland. Its effects are 
now aſcertained by experience; and it may be 
ſhown, from undoubted evidence, that charity 
work-houſes in general are ſo far from. anſwer» 
ing the excellent-purpoſes intended and expec- 
ted, that they are in fact among the worſt me- 
thods that have been deviſed to provide for the 


Poor, [ 


S E C T. I. 


Why poor houſes ſeem to ſucceed at firſt, and not 
afterwards ? | 


- Poor Hovses, during the firſt years of their 
inſtitution, may have a promifing appearance. 
The reaſon of this ſeems to be, not ſo much that 
there is at firſt greater zeal in the managers, or 
a ſtricter attention paid to the executive depart- 
ment, but that the worthleſs poor are unwilling 
to be admitted, They are not certain in what 
manner they are to be uſed: They fear that 
they may be obliged to work, or fed in a poor- 

| er 
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er manner, or kept under a more ſtrict au- 
thority than in their own houſes, Therefore, 
the idle poor, and ſuch as have fallen into 
the practice of begging, refuſe to enter what 
has the name of a work-houſe, or houſe of 
induſtry. Though public begging ſhould be 
ſtrictly prohibited, yet ſuch vagrants hope to ſculk 
in their own, and beg in neighbouring pariſhes, 
Hence the number is inconſiderable at firſt, and 
ſuch only as are inclined to induftry ſeek ad- 
mittance; therefore the expence of maintenance 
is ſmaller, and the profits of work done are great- 
er than afterwards. Thus poor houſes, during 
the firſt years of their inſtitution, appear to be 
a ſaving to the public, and the beſt method of 
providing for the poor. The managers then 
go on with ſpirit, and other pariſhes are en- 
couraged to follow the example. 

It is not long, however, before they appear 
in a very different light, The idle and worthleſs 
poor ſoon learn, in what manner their neigh- 
bours are treated ; that they are comfortably 
lodged, well clothed, and well fed; that, though 
the materials of labour are offered them, yet 
they are not compelled to work ; that they may 
eaſily excuſe themſelves by pretended fickneſs 
or inability, while, at the ſame time, they may 
depend on being as well fed as if they work- 

ed 
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ed to the utmoſt of their power. Farther, by 
the regulations of the houſe, a certain quan- 
tity of food is allowed, ſuch as is fully ſufficient 
for the ſupport of each individual; but they, ha- 
ving no great appetite for plain and wholeſome 
food, ſoon diſcover, that, in ſpite of the utmoſt 
vigilance of a maſter or miſtreſs, they -can 
embezzle, and fell what they do not conſume 
for ſpiritous liquors. It is known that the 
groſſeſt abuſes of this kind have been commit- 
ted, even where the greateſt attention has been 
beſtowed to prevent them. Though the wiſeſt 
regulations be eſtabliſhed, yet they do, and al- 
ways will fall upon means to indulge themſelves 
in that irregular life to which they have been 
accuſtomed, Thus charity work-houſes often 
become a deſirable retreat for the poor of the 

molt worthleſs and abandoned characters. 
Again, as perſons once in creditable ſtations 
are ſometimes reduced by neceſſity to petition 
for admittauce, the diſgrace which was once 
thought to attend an object of public charity 
wears off, It is no longer the lame reproach to 
be in a poor houſe which it once ſeemed to be. 
Hence many, who would have worked harder, 
and live more ſparingly, - rather than come in, 
are now glad to be received. Poor people alſo, 
ſeeing that the youth are properly attended and 
| | well 
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well educated, make intereſt to bet their chil- 
dren admitted. 

From this ſhort ſtate of: the caſe, we hall be 
at no loſs to diſcover why, year after year, the 
number of poor increaſes, the expence becomes 
greater, and the profits of work fall almoſt to 
nothing. The managers, or founders of ſuch 
houſes are, however, ſtill fond of their plan. 
They attribute the growing numbers and ex- 
pence to ſcarcity of proviſions, to want of work, 
to ſickly ſeaſons, or to tlie temporary circum- 
ſtances of the country. All theſe at times may 
have their influence; but they will not account 
for that uniform progreſſive expence, which is 
equally obſervable where no ſuch cauſes can be 
aſſigned. \ 


THR OLE 


Objettions to poor houſes more fully flated. 


iſt, This plan one of the moſt unſuitable methods 


of providing for the poor. The proviſion made 
For them is in general better than is que to 
them. A ſcene of contention and quarrelling. 
Uncomfortable to the poor of good charac- 
ters. A bad education for children. 2dly, 
This. method of providing for the poor the 


moſs 
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moſt expenſive to the public. Little or no 
work done in poor houſes, The abuſe of 
proviſions. The expence of management ne- 
ceſſarily renders a public higher than a private 
maintenance. Of the profuſe allowance made 
to the poor in England. Of the houſe of indu- 
fry at Nacton. That poor houſet, even when 
moſt frugally managed, exceed the expence of 
the . common method of providing for the poor. 
3dly, Charity work-houſes alſo increaſe the 
number of the poor in thoſe places where they 
are eſtabliſhed. That there always will be 
a certain number of unprovided poor in every 
pariſh, This not diminiſhed by poor houſes, 
" Of the charitable foundations in as 
and their effects. 


AS there are many judicious and public ſpi- 
rited men who ſtill admire the plan of cha- 
rity work-houſes, and who believe that their 
not ſucceeding muſt have been owing to bad 
regulations or improper management ; it will 
be ſhown, from what is thought the fulleſt 
evidence, that, however ſpecious this plan may 
be, and however great the advantages which 
it promiſes may appear in theory, yet that, 
in fact, it is one of the moſt unſuitable me- 
thods. of providing for them; that it is the 
: | moſt 
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* —— ſupplying them; and-that 
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it encourages idleneſs, and necellarily increaſes 
the number of the poor. 

Firſt, It is affirmed, ae 
charity work-houſes is in itſelf one of the moſt 
improper methods of providing for the poor. 

It will be allowed, that by it they are more 
comfortably lodged, and better clothed and fed; 
that the ſick, diſeaſed, and infirm, have every 
proper attention paid to them, having a ſurgeon 
and phyſician when required, with ſervants to 
wait on them; and that poor children may be 
better educated, than when left to the care of 
worthleſs parents or relations. All this is a- 
greeable to the principles of humanity, and it 
is to be wiſhed that the whole human race could 
be as well provided for. But, when we conſider 
the general character of theſe poor, in this ſtate 
of eaſe and comfort, and compare their ſitua- 
tion with that of many induſtrious labourers, 
who are contented to ſubſiſt on a much more 
icanty pittance, earned by hard toil, the pro- 
priety at leaft of this liberal green may be 
queſtioned. 

The charaQer of the poor admitted into cha- 
rity woxk-houſes is too well known. In tracing 
the cauſes of poverty, I have endeavoured to 
ſhow that the greateſt number of - thoſe who are 

now 
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now objects of charity, are either ſuch as have 
reduced themſelves to this ſituation by ſloth 
and vice, or ſuch as, by a very moderate de- 
gree of induſtry and frugality, might have pre- 
vented indigence. The deſerving poor of good 
diſpoſitions do not compoſe a third, perhaps 
not a fifth part of the general number. This 
calculation does not reſt on mere ſuppoſition; in 
confirmation of it, thoſe who have deſcended 
to inquire into low life, or who have taken a 
particular charge of inſpecting the order and 
management of poor houſes, may be appealed 
to, and it will be acknowledged that, excepting 
public ſtreet beggars, there is no claſs of man- 
kind where we ſhall find more floth, and often 
vice, than among thoſe who are the objects of 
this humanity. Shall a fober induſtrious work- 
man be contented to lodge himſelt and his family 
in a cold garret or damp cellar, with ſcanty 
ct6thing, and the pooreſt fare, and ſhall we lodge, 
in ſumptuous houſes, with every comfortable ac- 
commodation, thoſe who, by floth and — 
reduced themſelves to want? 

If no funds whatever would be fufficient to 
provide for all the laborious part of mankind in 
this manner, is it reaſonable to prefer thoſe who 
are the moſt undeſerving ? Do not we rather 


an this defeat the purpoſes of providence, whith 
ordains 
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ordains that, when the ſlothful * brought 
themſelves to want, they ſhould ſuffer for their 
folly, that is, continue to live in that ſtate of 
mean dependence to which they have reduced 
themſelves. This is the natural puniſhment 
idleneſs, and no artificial one will ever be found 
ſo effeftual to reftrain i it; yet, by receiving the 
idle and profligate poor into charity work-houſes, 
and advancing them to a ſituation more com- 
fortable, at leaſt in reſpe& of accommodation, 
than they could have attained by induſtry, do 
we not invert that order which nature ſeems to 
have eſtabliſhed ? It may appear humane to do 
ſo; but it cannot be ſaid that it is juſt thus to 
ant the idle at the 120813 of the indyſtri- 
ous. * 

Another evil attending this method of pro- 
viding for the poor is, that their being lodged | 
together in one houſe affords a conſtant oppor- 
tunity of contention and quarrelling. It re- 
quires a conſiderable degree of diſcretion and 
good temper for perſons, even of good diſpoſi- 
tions, to live long together in a large family, 
and in perfect harmony. The ſlighteſt ſuſpi- 
cions, and diſputes about trivial matters, often 
terminate in bitter animoſities. If this happens in 
a ſociety of virtuous friends, how is it to be ex- 
pected that a great number of people of almoſt 

N the 
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the worſt characters and tEMPETS, Can live, in 
any tolerable degree of peace in one houſe, or 
in one room? Though they have no depen : 
dence on one another, yet they find a thou - 
ſand reaſons and occaſions of quarrelling, and 
often exett all their virulence to render one, an- 
other as miſerable as poſſible, The authority 
of a maſter or miſtreſs may reſtrain them from 
open outrages; but no power can ſubdue their 
enmity, or perſuade them to live in peace and 
quietneſs together. When they are united, and 
ſeem to agree, it is ſeldom from any good prin- 
ciple, but generally from a combination to tranſ 
greſs with impunity the rules of the houſe, or 
to abuſe, without diſcovery, the bounty = 
2 

receive. By living ſeparately in hovels of their 
own, they have not at leaſt ſuch opportunity of 
exerciſing their. walignity ; j if they wiſh to be 
quiet, they have it in their power. * 

This renders poor houſes but an uncomfort- 
able retreat for the poor of good characters and 
peaceable tempers, Who, through neceſſity, may 
have petitioned for admittance. They are no 
match for thoſe who have been long practiſed 
in the art of ſcolding, and who have a pleaſure 
in exercifing this talent. Their being quiet, and 
unable to return ,the ſcurrilous abuſe they re- 
ceive, is no protection; this rather expoſes them 


to 
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to more ill treatment; accordingly we find, tat 
the moſt deſerving poor would rather accept f 
ſmall out penſion than continue i in 4 | place where 
they feel themſelves unhappy. If, in their ow 
little huts, they are not ſo well fed and lodged, 
they hope at leaſt to enjoy tratquillity. 

It may be ſaid, chat, by proper regulations, 
rigidly obſerved; order might be effabliſhed, and 
that, by properly puniſhing offenders, abuſes 
might be prevented, This has been often tried, 
but I believe has never ſucceeded for any 3 
of time. Indeed it is not to be expected that, 
in a charity work-houſe, a rigorous. diſcipline 
ever can be exerciſed. . The maſter or miſtreſs 
appointed to ſuperintend them are very proper- 
ly preferred to this office, on account of their 
diſcretion and humanity ; ; their duty being to 
take particular care of the infirm, the diſeaſed, 
and helpleſs. Perſons of this character are ill 


qualified to execute ſevere laws on pitiable 


wretches, however much they may .deſerve pu- 
niſhment. 

Farther, ſuppoſing a maſter be found to ex- 
erciſe rigorous diſcipline, it would not anſwer 
the end. The worthleſs poor would not re- 
main in a houſe where they found their liberty 


_ abridged, and where they were reſtrained from 


Irregularities, to which they had been long ha- 
| bituated. 


} 
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bituated. They would think themſelves juſti= 
Gable in making their eſcape, and in returning 
to begging and idleneſs. They might alſo find 
numbers -who, from a miſtaken principle of hu 
manity, might eſpouſe their cauſe. A clamour 
would be raiſed, that our charity work-houſes, 
intended for the relief of the poor, were con- 
verted into priſons and places of tyrannical pu- 
niſhment. The moſt neceſſary chaſtiſement 
would be deemed cruelty, and proper order 
termed bondage and unreaſonable conſinement. 
From which it may be inferred, either that it is 
next to impoſſible to maintain ſtrict order, and 
prevent abuſes in poor-houſes, or, if this be at- 
tempted, very few will be found to dae 
them. 

In this view a charity work- houſe may ap- 
pear to be an unſuitable lodging for the worth- 
leſs and irregular poor; but it is thought the 
ſame objections will not apply againſt their be- 
ing proper places for maintaining the deſerving 
indigent, or for educating poor children, 

With reſpect to the farſt of theſe, the mendi- 
cant poor of good characters, it is believed their 
number is very inconſiderable; and if a poor 
houſe were neceſſary for ſuch only, a very 
ſmall one would contain them ; but it is appre- 
hended that ſuch « an inftituron 3 is ſeldom neceſ- 


fary, 
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fary, as the poor may be more ſuitably main- 
tained in houſes of their own. + Though in this 
way their wants may not be ſo well ſupplied, 
yet it is natural for the pooreſt, when advanced 
in life, to wiſh, to be independent of charity, 
and to have a houſe which they can call their 
own. It is not agreeable to mankind, in any 
ſtation: of life, to be fertered by artificial rules, 
regularly to obſerve. certain hours, and to re- 
ceive a Rated diet. It is more pleaſing to en- 
joy freedom, to have the command of their time, 
and to chooſe ſuch employment and food as 
they like beſt. Though, therefore, we may 
intend them a ſervice, by taking them into a 
charity work-houle, yet it is rather doing them 
an injury, when by this we deprive them of 
their little penſions, and oblige them to live in 
a- manner ſo contrary to their inclination. _ 
The reaſons for taking poor children irito 
hoſpitals are more ſpecious. Whatever may 
have been the fault of their parents, they can 
have no demerit. It is doing an eſſential ſer- 
vice to ſociety: to take them out of the way of 
common begging, where they early learn every 
habit of vice and idleneſs; and it is thought no 
method of providing for them can be ſo good as 
poor-houſes, where they may be early inſtruc- 
ted in good principles, 'and brought up to in- 
duſtry. 
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gaſtey. But, akter many trials, this mode of edu- 
eation ſeldom anſwers our expectations. n 
If che children are taken in at a tender 1 age 
they ſeldom live; even when farther advanced 
they are ſeldom healthy. Though the greateſt 
care be taken, yet, where numbers of them are 
crouded together, they breathe a contaminated 
air, contract a fallow hckly appearance, and never 
look ſo well as the children of the pooreſt cot 
tagers. If they are five or fix years old before 
they are admitted, even by that time they have 
commonly contracted ſome bad habits; and one 
vicious child corrupts many others. It is ſel- 
dom that the attention of a maſter or of a 
miſtreſs can be ſuch as to check the vices 
which they are daily in danger of acquiring. 
Lodging alſo in one houſe with old people of 
ſlothful and worthleſs characters, they fee no- 
thing but bad examples, and the corruption of 
their morals becomes almoſt inevitable. It is 
accordingly obſerved, that children educated 
in poor-houſes ſeldom turn out well; with 
the apparent means of a good education, they 
are generally unhealthy, idle, or vicious. There 
are but few maſters, and theſe commonly bad 
ones, who are willing to take them. A better 
method of providing for them, it is thought, may 
be fallen on, which will be afterwards pointed 
FRY | 
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3 method. it may be urged, of pro- 
viding for. the. poor unattended by diſadvan- 
tages It is an eaſy matter to ſummon up ob | 


jeckions againſt the beſt plan which human 


wiſdom can deviſe. The chief objects in view 
are, to leſſen the enormous expence to which the 
country is expoſed by taxes of various kinds for 
the poor, to repreſs the multitude of vagrants, 
and to put ſome ſtop to the growing numbers 
of the indigent. | If, by charity work-houſes, 
theſe capital evils can be alleviated, we may ſub- 
mit to ſome concomitant inconveniences. But 
it is affirmed, that poor- houſes, inſtead of leſ- 
ſening, increaſe the evils moſtly complained, of, 
which I ſhall endeavour to ſhow, 

That idleneſs is the moſt frequent cauſe of beg- 
gary, and that, by induſtry and virtue, want, with 
its uſual companions, wretchedneſs, thieving, | 
and petty villany, might be prevented, is what 
every one will allow, But it will not be granted 
(as alledged by moſt writers on this ſubject) that 
the idleneſs of the poor ariſes from want of em- 
ployment. This pretence is indeed daily pleaded 
by mendicants; but, when examined into, there 
is not one of an hundred inſtances where there 
is real ground for it, That there may be no 
great demand for their work in a particular 
profeſſion, or that they may not get ſuch wages 
ag 
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as they expect, is what eiten eso but 
that a perſon inclined to induſtry could find no 
employment to prevent him from begging, is 


what we imagine has ſcarcely happened for two 


centuries paſt, Again, therefore, it is aſſerted, 
that idleneſs ariſing from floth and vice, and 
not from want of employment, is the chief 
ſource of the multitudes of the poor. 

For the reception of thoſe now mentioned, or 
of thoſe who are totally incapable of labour, 
. poor-houſes are eſtabliſhed. That it is the 1 in- 
tention of the founders of ſuch houſes to en- 
courage induſtry, and make the poor contri» 
bute to their own ſupport, is what may be rea- 
dily believed; but, that ever their intention will 
be anſwered by ſuch an inſtitution, is what we 
have the beſt reaſon to deſpair of. 

1s it to be ſuppoſed that perſons who, through 
innate ſloth, or long confirmed habits of diſſi- 
pation, have reduced themſelves to the abject 
ſtate of beggary and miſery, will, when admit- 


ted to a houſe of charity, ever apply themſelves 


to real induſtry? If they would not work for 
_ themſelves, will they work for the commu- 
nity ? If the terrors of abſolute want, and the 
miſeries of dependent beggary, could not ex- 
cite them to do any thing for themſelves, will 

| | e 
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they toil-when they find they will be ſupplied 

whether they labour or not? It is knowing 

but little of human nature to expect this; it 

may be rather ſuppoſed: that thoſe who, before 

their admiſſion into the houſe; * nee. 

will now do nothing. ar u | 

This , conſequence is natural. lt has 4 

abſerved,; that ſloth is one of che ſtrongelt 

propenſities of human, nature; no averſion is 

ſo general as that to continued labour, and 

none grows ſtronger by habit. Indolence is to 

be overcome only by ſome counteracting prin- 

ciple; and, in the lower claſſes of life, where 

there is no ambition, or pride of independence, . 

dire neceſſity is the only incentive that remains; 

but when, by admiſſion into a charity work- 

houſe, this alſo is taken away, debaſed nature 

will take its courſe, It is in vain to ſay that 

they may be compelled to work according to ; 

their abilities. The individuals admitted into 

L ſuch houſes, have the appearance at leaſt of in- 

firmity, and ſeem unable to work for their 

maintenance. It is eaſy for them to pretend 
diſeaſe; and we may defy the moſt diſcerning to 

diſcover whether the excuſe be real or not. : 
All this might have been foreſeen; but, in the 

zeal of building charity work-houſes, the moſt 


ſanguine expectations of the contrary were for- 
O med. 
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med. It was ſuppoſed" that the work of 'the 
poor would go a great way to defray their ex- 
pence. Some hoped that it would fully in- 


demnify the public. Theſe high expectations 
have been ſo little realized, that the work done 
in them has fallen ſhort of the loweſt calcula- 
tion, and, in ſome inſtances, come to almoſt no- 
thing. Inſtead of being houſes of induſtry, they 
have become receptacles of abſolute idleneſs. 
This at leaſt has been the caſe in all thoſe poor 
houſes which I have had occaſion to examine, 
In the poor houſes of Edinburgh, and in thoſe 
of the ſuburbs, the managers have been at the 
utmoſt pains to encourage induſtry. They have 
provided the materials for ſuch manufactures 
as they thought beſt adapted to the age and cir- 
cumſtances of the poor admitted ; they provi- 
ded overſeers and directors for the work; and, 
as a farther encouragement, they allow the poor 
twopence out of every ſhilling gained by their 
labour, the expenditure of which is wholly in 
their own power. After this ſomething might 
be expected; we are not indeed to expect hard 
or continued labour from thoſe reduced to po- 
verty by diſeaſe or age, but as much might be 
expected as is earned by thoſe not in poor houſes 
in like circumſtances. 


It 
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It is known that children of eight, and old 
people of ſeventy years of age, can, and actual- 
ly do earn, in various employments ſuited to 
their abilities, at a medium about three pence 
a day, in ſome occupations nearly double that 
ſum. In charity work-houſes, where every ad- 
vantage-and encouragement is afforded, a profit 
nearly equal to this might be expected. But, 
when we inquire into the produce, we are miſe- 
rably diſappointed. The numbers at preſent in 
the Edinburgh poor houſe amount to ſeven hun» 
dred perſons, none of whom are under two 
years of age, The whole profits of the work 
done amount only to about L. 286. Thus 
at an average, the work of each individual a- 
mounts to »little more than eight ſhillings per 
annum, which is little more than one farthing a 
day worked for by each perſon in the houſe. In 
all the other work-houſes which I have had ac- 


ceſs to know, or hear of, the proportion of 
work done is nearly the ſame. It is indeed ſo 


very ſmall, in what ſome call houſes of indu- 
ſtry, that it is difficult to ſuppoſe it poſſible for 
people to have the materials of work in their 
hand, and to do ſo little, | 

It ſhall be granted in favour of poor houſes, 
that there is nearly one half of the number in 


the houſe, who, through nonage and infirmity, 
are incapable of any work; yet even the pro- 


fits 


end 
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fits of thoſe who can work amount only to ane 
halfpenny per day. We ſhall farther ſuppoſe, 
that, of this laſt number, there is only one half 


of their time employed in labour, the other half 


being taken up in neceſſary avocations, Still 
the profit of the work done is only one penny 
per day, which is only one- third of what is 
earned by many poor people in like circum- 
ſtances, who are not in a poor houſe. 
This ſhameful idleneſs has been much com- 
plained of, and attempts have been made by the 
moſt judicious men to correct the evil, but I have 
never heard that one of them ſucceeded. It is 
believed that the diſeaſe is deſperate, and that, 
in a charity work-houſe, it never will be cured. 
We are told that, in ſome places of England, and 
eſpecially in Holland, the profit of work done 
in poot houſes is much more conſiderable than 
what has now been repreſented. This may ariſe 
from the character and circumſtances of the poor 
admitted being different from that of thoſe a- 
bove deſcribed. Thus, when the poor of ſeve- 


ral country pariſhes are collected into one houſe, 


the perſons admitted will probably be of more 
virtuous and induſtrious diſpoſitions than the 
poor of great towns, or a greater number able to 
work are received, or employment may be found 


from adjoining manufactures, better ſuited to 
x their 
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their age, and from which greater profits may 
be drawn. In Holland, it appears that they are 
managed more in the ſtile of actual work-houſes, 
where they are compelled to labour, than of cha- 
rity work-houſes, where humanity leaves this 
to their own diſcretion. . On the whole, it is 
thought that charity work-houſes in, or near 
great towns, where they are [ſuppoſed to be 
moſt neceſſary, never will produce any profit 
much more conſiderable than what we have al- 
ready mentioned. 
In anſwer to this objection, it may be ſaid, 
that, where poor houſes are erected with a view 
of admitting ſuch only as are almoſt incapable 
of doing any thing for their own ſupport, that 
is, for poor children, for the diſeaſed or ſuper- 
annuated, little or nothing can be expected from 
them. The ſmall produce of their work is ra- 
ther an evidence that the managers have adhered 
to the ſpirit of the inſtitution, by refuſing able 
poor, than any proof of real idleneſs. Here it 
may be aſked, If the poor received did nothing 
for themſelves before the time of their admiſ- 
ſion ? -were they wholly incapable of work the 
very day they came into the houſe? This is 
hardly probable ; but be it ſo. Then the ſcheme 
of encouraging induſtry by poor houſes is no 
longer an object. They are to be conſidered 
only 
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only as hoſpitals for the diſeaſed and aged;/-o# 
houſes of education for orphan children, where 


very little profit i to —— 


work. 


In this view, the * of poor n 
more limited, being intended -chiefly for the 


| ſupport of orphans, of the aged, or diſeaſed, 
The queſtion, therefore, now is, Whether this 


be the beſt and eaſieſt method of maintaining 
them? Will they be lefs a burden on the pu- 
blic than in their own, or in private houſes ? 
It will not be difficult to ſhow the contrary. 
The advocates for poor houſes have affigned 


various ſpecious reaſons to ſhow, that this muſt 
be the cheapeſt method of providing for the 


poor ; but they have not attended to others 
More real, which muſt make the expence of this 
plan greater than where the poor provide for 


themſelves. 
he firſt and moſt material to be mentioned 


is, that, in fact, there is no poor perſon who 
will not maintain himſelf at a cheaper rate than 


he can be provided for by the public. When 


he maintains himſelf, he will do it with the ut- 
moſt frugality ; nothing is embezzled, nothing 
is loſt, Whatever he faves, is ſaved to himſelf, 
which he may either add to his little ſtore, or 


employ in ſuch a way as he likes beſt, It is not 


fo 
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fo in a poor hbuſe, What he ſaves or does not 
conſume, is not-ſaved to himſelf, but to the pu- 


blie, in which he is little intereſted; therefore 
the ſurplus of what is allowed is deſtroyed or 
loſt. In a poor houſe this is conſiderable. The 
ſame quantity of food is there allowed to every 
individual, while; at the ſame time, their appe- 
tites "muſt be very different. The infirm and 
bed-ridden have the ſame allowance, but cannot 
have the ſame' ſtomach and digeſtion with thoſe 
in health, and able to work. In private fami- 
lies this is not the caſe, They often find a 
| ſmall quantity of the plaineſt food ſufficient to 
ſatisfy the demands. of nature; and the half of 
a poor houſe allowance is not conſumed, 'The 
ſame thing may be ſaid of clothes, bedding, and 
other articles, which muſt be furniſhed in a 
houſe of charity by the public. The poor can 
furniſh them much cheaper for themſelves, and 
take better care of them, than when the expence 
is defrayed out of the public fund. 

Another thing which neceſſarily increaſes the 
expence of | poor houſes, is the unavoidable. ex- 
pence of management. To a houſe of this kind, 
a maſter, a miſtreſs, and ſervants, are abſolutely 
neceſſary, Theſe muſt have not only their ſa- 
laries, but lodging and maintenance ſuitable to 
their ſtations, In large poor houſes, they muſt 

alſo 


| ſlated ſalaries, and moſt of them likewiſe lodged: | 
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alſo have a treaſurer, a'clerk, 2 chaplain, a ſurs 
geon, ſchoolmaſters ; in a word, all the officers 
of a large community, each of whom have 


and maintained at conſiderable expence. To 
this muſt be added contingent expences of re- 
pairs, alterations, or additions to the houſe; 
likewiſe of books, furniture, utenſils, and vari- 
ous implements of manufacture. | | 
From this it may appear, that, even ſuppoſing; 
the poor to be fed and clothed at as low'a rate 
in charity work-houſes as they can be by them» 
ſelves, which is not the caſe; yet the expenge 


of management, and of keeping up the houſe, 


is a very conſiderable addition to what is other- 
wiſe required. It is therefore inferred, that this 
method of providing for them is the moſt ex- 
penſive; that is, at whatever expence they may 
be maintained in a poor houſe, a ſmaller ſum, 
by way of private penſion, will . and be 
more acceptable. . 

To confirm what is now wa facts 22 
be appealed to. It may be ſhown, from un- 
deniable evidence, that the laborious and in- 
duſtrious part of mankind, in many places, ac- 
tually do maintain their families at a cheaper 
rate than it is poſſible for the publie to maintain 
the poor in charity work-houſes. 


It 
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It is thought, that there are no poor houſes 
on a better eſtabliſhment, or more frugally ma- 
naged, than thoſe in Edinburgh and its ſuburbs. 
A number of gentlemen, or of reſpectable citi- 
zens, have, from the firſt erection of theſe hou- 
ſes, taken the charge of them. They have paid 
the ſtricteſt attention to every part of the oeco- 
nomy, and have managed the funds with a fide- 
lity which reflects on them the higheſt honour. 
At an average, the whole annual expence of 
each individual in theſe houſes does not exceed 
from L.4:4:0 to L. 4: 10: O per annum, 
which is about 194 d. or 20d. per week. Of 


this there is not above 14d. or 15 d. expended 


on actual maintenance. This is little more than 
2 d. per day for each perſon. We can hardly 
ſuppoſe it poſſible to give them breakfaſt, di- 
ner, and ſupper for a ſmaller ſum; and it ſeems 
impoſſible to reduce the expence to a lower rate. 
Let it next be conſidered what is the average 
expence at which the induſtrious and laborious 
part of mankind muſt ſupport each individual in 
their families. After the moſt particular in- 
quiry, it does not appear that a common jour- 
neyinan-maſon, houſe-carpenter, weaver, or day- 
labourer, ' does actually earn above L. 16 or 
L. 17 per annum, after diſcounting the expence 
of tools they are obliged to furniſh ; alſo diſ- 
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counting holidays, with the time they are pre- 
vented from working, by ſickneſs, by the ſeve- 
rity of the weather, or otherwiſe, hen they 
earn nothing. If they are married, and have 
children, which is generally the caſe, their houſe, 
with the taxes they are obliged to pay, cannot 
coſt them leſs than 40 ſhillings per annum. Then 
there remains L. 15. Let it be ſuppoſed, that, 
at a medium; their families conſiſt of five, the 
huſband, the wife, and three children. The fa- 
milies of tradeſmen in the prime of life gene- 


rally exceed this number; yet they muſt, and 


actually do maintain their families for L. 15, 
which, divided among five, is only L. 3 for 
each. On this ſum they are generally decent- 
ly clothed, educated, and maintained, without 
begging, or any other aid. The poor in the 
moſt frugally managed charity work-houſes coſt 
about one third part more. 

It may be ſaid, chat the wife and children at 
home do ſomething for themſelves. This, it is 
granted, is ſometimes the caſe ; bur, for the firſt 
ten or fifteen years of their marriage, which is 
no ſmall part of their life, very little can be ex- 
pected from them. If the wife is bearing and 
nurſing children, the duties of the mother and 
the nurſe, with the occupations of preparing 
tood, and making and mending clothes for her- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, huſband, and children, will fully employ 
her every hour. We can hardly fuppoſe that 
any time is left for other induſtry.” It is there- 


fore on'the huſband's labour that the family al- 


moſt wholly depend. There is no perſon who 
has been at pains to inquire into the manner of 
living among the laborious part of ſociety, who 
has not known many inſtances of what is now 
mentioned, and can produce evidence that their 
families are maintained at this ſmall expence. 

People who live well themſelves, and who 


have only their own ſervants in their eye, who 


are accuſtomed to the ſame indulgence, have no 
conception how the laborious part of mankind 
can be maintained at ſo low a rate. From a 
principle of humanity, therefore, they are in- 
clined to grant them much more than is neceſ- 
ſary, and more than the produce of the earth 
could afford to each individual in fociety. Lord 
Hale, in his ſcheme concerning the poor, reck- 
ons that a man who has a wife and four chil- 
dren, two of whom he ſuppoſes capable of 
working, cannot ſupport his family under 10 
ſhillings a week. This may be the caſe in great 
towns, where wealth has introduced profuſion, 
and extended luxury to the loweſt ranks of life. 
If a ſervant or labouring-man cannot live with- 
out beef, and porter or ſtrong beer, the ſum he 
mentions 
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mentions will be hardly ſufficient; but it may 
be wartantably denied that theſe are neceſſary 3 
and, as the beſt evidence that theſe more expen- 


_ tive articles are not indiſpenſible, it is-certain 
that there are three fourths of the inhabitants 


of this iſland who live very n on A 
humbler fare. | 
The average wages of common workmen in | 
Scotland, and through the greateſt part of Eng- 
land, the capital and ſome rich trading or ma- 
nufacturing towns excepted, does not exceed 
one ſhilling per day, or fix ſhillings a week. 
This is not much above the half of what Lord 
Hale reckons neceſſary for the maintenance of 


maintained. It may be ſaid, that, in this caſe, 
they muſt live very poorly ; but this much ap- 
pears, that they do not complain while they are 
able to earn this, and that they ſeem even more 
contented and happy than many who are fed 
more luxuriouſly. 

The quantity of butcher meat and malt liquor 
conſumed by common labourers in the great 
towns of England, is peculiar to them. There 
is no ſuch manner of living known among la- 
bourers in any other part of the world. It is 
known, that millions of people in India, who 


excel in manufaQures, live entirely on rice and 


water, 
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water, which we ſhould think the moſt inſipid 
of all food. The peaſantry in France live chief- 
ly on milk, fruits, and roots; yet they are re- 
markably contented and gay. The commona- 
lity in Scotland, and in the country of England 
remote from great towns, live on milk, cheeſe, 
thick porridge, bread, and barley-broth, with 
onions and greens. In Ireland, they live almoſt 
wholly on potatoes and milk “. It is but ſel- 
dom they taſte ale or; butcher meat ; and yet 
there are not more brave or hardy races of men 
in the world. It may be inferred, therefore, to 
be a bad argument, to ſay that a certain kind or 
quantity of food is neceſſary, becauſe ſome have 
accuſtomed. themſelves to a manner of living, 
which is, in general, beyond what their ſtation 
or labour can afford. It is alſo inferred, that the 
poor may be, and that many of ' them aQually 
are, ſupported at a much lower rate than is ſup- 
poſed indiſpenſibly requiſite by moſt of thoſe 
who have written on this ſubject. 

The increaſe of the poor in England, and the 
high tax impoſed for their maintenance, ſeem 
to ariſe chiefly from this capital error of grant- 
ing them a larger ſupply than is really neceſſary. 
A better evidence cannot be produced of this 


profuſe 
* Sce Mr Arthur Young's ſenſible obſervations on this ſub- 
jeR, in his tour through Ireland. | 
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profuſe allowance, than by a few extracts from 
a pamphlet publiſhed in London in 1772, by a 
gentleman under the ſignature of Humanvs. 
He is a warm advocate for ſupporting the poor 
in the moſt comfortable manner, and eloquent- 
ly recommends poor houſes, or what are called 
Houſes of Induſtry, as the beſt and cheapeſt me- 
thod of maintaining them. By letters from his 
correſpondent, he gives an account of a poor 
houſe at Nacton, near Ipſwich, which he ſeems 
_ to, propoſe as a model of like houſes Rouge 
England. 

We are informed that the expence of the 
poor, before the erection of this houſe, was very 
conſiderable, while their wants were but ill ſup- 
plied, This may be eaſily believed. He pro- 
ceeds to ſhow the favings to the public by the 
houſe of induſtry. The number of poor 
in the houſe for the firſt ſeven years was 
fram 120 to 170 perſons. We ſhall ſuppoſe 
the medium 145. The annual expence of the 
houſe, beſides the money ſunk in building, with 
the firſt coſt of furniture and utenſils, came to 
about L.1450. This makes the annual expence 
of each individual poor not leſs than L. 10 pen 
annum. The work done by the poor there is, 
indeed, conſiderably greater than in the poor- 
houſes in Scotland, This, it is preſumed, ariſes, 


chiefly 
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chiefly from numbers. being admitted who are 
more able to work. The medium earned by 
each pauper amounts to about L. 1: 14: o; ſtill, 
however, after this deduction, each individual 
coſts the public L. 8: 6: o per annum, which is 
more than double the ſum of the Scots poor, if 
we deduct alſo from their en che 8 pas, 
which they earn. | 

The expence, however, is not n 
che following bill of hep | is produced : 


2 SUNDAY. oct 
Breakfaſt. Bread and cheeſe, butter and milk, 
Dinner. Beef dumpling and padding, Mut- 

ton for the ſick. 


Bread and cheeſe, and butter and 
milk every day. 


MONDAY. 
Brenkfaft. Beef broth. 
Dinner. Baked ſuet-pudding. 


UE S DA Y. 
Breakfaſt. Milk broth in winter. Milk in 


ſummer. 
Dinner. Beef and dumplings. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfaſt, Beef broth, 
Dinner. Rice and milk, or broth. 
THURS- 


Supper. 
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"_ THURSDAY, 1% 
ae Milk in n —_ broth in win- 


4. : TOP, ©: M 608 
Dinner. | Beef and camping. | 


FRIDAY. AND SATURDAY... 
Breabfaf, Meat broth. » 4124 .3W8 3 
Dinner. Bread and — „ 


The author of this letter adds, with particular 
pleaſure, that their wheat is of the beſt kind, 
the beſt beef, and every article the ſame. Not 
one little farmer of ten, he ſays, can aſſord to 
live near ſo well in their own houſes. He might 
have added, that not one of ten ſubaltern of- 
ficers in the army, or of the officiating clergy, 
if married, can afford to live near ſo well on their 
pay or livings. If a perſon of L. 60 or L. 80 

yearly revenue, has a wife and children, he can- 
not, after defraying his neceſſary perſonal ex- 
pence, in the moſt frugal method, afford near fo 
much to each individual of his family, as is here 
chearfully beſtowed on the poor at NaQton. 

We may ad:r.ire the humanity of this inſtitu- 
tion, but cannot approve of the juſtice of the 
diſtribution. Is it proper that the moſt worth- 
leſs and uſeleſs claſs of mankind ſhould live bet- 
ter, and be maintained at a greater expence than 
the moſt uſeful members of ſociety ? Or is it juſt 

| that 
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that little farmers, who earn their daily bread by 
toilſome labour, ſhould, out of the ſmall profits 
of their induſtry, contribute their ſhare to main- 
tain, ſo liberally, a race of beggars, moſt of 
whom have reduced themſelves to poverty by 
ſloth or vice? The author of this pamphlet 
acknowledges, that the greateſt part of theſe 
were, before their admiſſion, covered with 
dirt and vermin. A humbler and cheaper 
fare, it is thought, would be more ſuitable to 
perſons of ſuch characters. It cannot, with 
juſtice, be ſaid, that there would be any inhu- 
manity in reducing them to a more parſimo- 
mous allowance. The poor in foreign charity 
work-houſes are maintained at one half of the 
expence; and they. do not complain of want. 
They are as healthy and clean as their age and 
circumſtances will admit; and, ſo far as can be 
judged, they ſeem to be as contented and happy 
as theſe ſo liberally provided for. 

The patrons of this houſe are ſo far from 
thinking this method of ſupporting their poor 
expenſive, that, we are told, it was a ſaving to 
the different pariſhes concerned of no leſs than 
L. 2000 in four years. This is a large ſum ; but 
it is no proof that this method of ſupplying the 
poor is the cheapeſt; it is only a proof that 
there had been very groſs abuſes in the manage- 


2 ment 
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. ment of the poor funds, or that the money was 
very profuſely dealt out. If all the poor of 
thoſe pariſhes were collected into this houſe of 
induſtry, which we muſt ſuppoſe to have been 

the caſe; and if this number coſt, before their 
admiſſion, L. 500 a year more than after it, 
then every poor perſon mult have received about 
L. 15 per annum, which is nearly as much as a 
day-labourer can gain by hard work for his 
whole family. The impropriety, the injuſtice, 
we may add, the abſurdity of this profuſe al- 
lowance made for the poor in England, is ſo e- 
vident, that it requires no reaſoning to render 
it more apparent. 

1 I return to the inquiry concerning poor- 

houſes, managed in the moſt frugal manner, to 

\ ſhow, that this method muſt be, and really is, 

N more expenſive to the public than private main- 

tenance. It is ſaid, that, in Nacton, the expence 

0s the poor was conſiderably leſſened by their 
noule of induſtry ; but, in every other place 
that I have had acceſs to hear of, the reverſe of 
this is complained of. The expence to the pu- 
blic is ſo far from being leſſened by the inſtitu- 
tion of poor-houſes, that, in many places, it 1s 
tound to be nearly tripled by this eſtabliſhment. 

Ihe following inſtance I can mention from the 

beſt mtormation. | 
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The whole money collected for, and diſtri- 
buted to the mendicant poor in Edinburgh, be- 
fore the erection of the charity work-houſe 
there; did not exceed L. 1,500 per annum. Now, 
the expence of the poor-houſe alone, beſides 
that of various other charitable foundations, ex- 
ceeds L. 4000 annually, In the Canongate, the 
eaſt ſuburbs of Edinburgh, all the money diſtri- 
buted to the poor, before the building of the 
charity work-houſe there, was not much above 
L. 100. Now the expence of the poor amounts 
to L. 500 per annum. In the Weſt-church pa- 
Tiſh, the ſouth and weſt ſuburbs of Edinburgh, 
the money diſtributed to the poor did not ex- 
ceed L. 262 annually. Now the expence of 
their poor! houſe amounts to L. 838. 

If charity work-houſes be the molt frugal me- 
thod of maintaining the poor, whence does this 
additional expence ariſe? It may be faid, tha, 
within theſe. twenty years, the numbers in the 
{ſuburbs of Edinburgh have increaſed 20,000. 
Let this be granted; yet the increaſe has not 
been of the poor, but rather of the moſt opulent 
inhabitants ; but, even allowing that the number 

of poor is now. greater than formerly, the ad- 
ditional numbers bear no proportion to the in- 
creaſed expence. It is not alledged that the ad- 
vanced expence ariſes from the miſmanagement 


of 
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of the poor funds. It is agreed, that the ſtricteſt 
attention is paid to them, Nor can it be ſaid 
that there is a greater want of employment for 
the induſtrious poor; on the contrary, for ſome 
years paſt, wages have been high, and hands 
very ſcarce, Neither can it be complained of, 
that the neceſſaries of life are higher priced; they 
are now, perhaps, lower than they ought to be 
for the intereſt of the country. It muſt be in- 
ferred, therefore, that the increaſing burden of 
the poor in theſe pariſhes ariſes chiefly from 
charity work-houſes, which are found, on trial, 
to be the moſt expenſive method of maintaining 

them. | 
In reply to this, it may be ſaid, that the poor 
are now better provided for than formerly, 'This 
may be the caſe with a very few, who were 
wholly unable to do any thing for themſelves, 
or who had no friends or neighbours to take 
care of them ; but it has been ſhown this can- 
not be ſaid of the greateſt part of the poor who 
might have been provided for, more, at leaſt, to 
their inclination, and, therefore, more comfort- 
ably, by a ſmall out penſion. It may be alſo 
ſaid, that, before the erection of charity work- . 
houſes, there were many poor people altogether 
unprovided for, who lived by open begging, 
but who are now maintained at the public ex- 
| | pence, 


Au. | | | 
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pence, -in a more regular manner. This is 
granted; but it is aſked, Are there no public 
beggars now on the ſtreets? | Are there no poor 
in ſuch pariſhes unprovided for ſince charity 
work houſes were erected ? This cannot be main- 
tained : On the contrary, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the number of | beggars, and of poor 
unprovided for, is, at this day, as great in Edin- 
burgh and in the ſuburbs, as before there was a 
ſtone of a poor houſe laid, In the town of 
Leith, the ſea-port of Edinburgh, which con- 
ſiſts of about 12,000 inhabitants, there is no 
poor houſe. Their poor are moſtly provided for 
as formerly, by ſmall out-penſions, which, in all, 
come to a very trifling ſum, and yet ſtreet beg- 
gars are not ſo frequent there as in Edinburgh. 

If this be the caſe, it muſt follow, that poor 
houſes not only increaſe the public expence, 
* but alſo the number of poor, in thoſe places 
* where they are eſtabliſhed, which is one of 
* the worſt conſequences attending them.” 

This merits a more particular diſcuſſion. 

The wealth of a nation conſiſts chiefly in the 
number of its induſtrious inhabitants. When 
any kingdom becomes populous, induſtry and 
oeconomy are eſſentially requiſite to its ſupport. 
From Du Hald we are informed, that this is the 
jpirit of the excellent decrees of the Chineſe 
» Emperors. 
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Emperors. * Our anceſtors, ſays an Emperdt 
of the family of Tangs, held it as a maxim, 
* that, if there was a man who did not work, 


© or a woman that was idle, ſomebody muſt 


* ſuffer cold or hunger in the empire.” On this 
principle he ordered an infinite number of mo- 
naſteries of Bonzes to be deſtroyed. 
there is a great proportion of idle and indigent 
people, it is a ſign either of a declining ſtate, 


affording no encouragement to induſtry, or of 


an ill regulated police, wanting a ſufficient check 
to idleneſs, Whatever, therefore, has a tenden- 
cy to take away the incentives to induſtry, or 
gives encouragement to idleneſs, muſt be preju- 
dicial to the public good ; and whatever ſerves, 
in any degree, to increaſe the number of idle 
poor, muſt be hurtful to the place where they 
reſide, They are not only uſeleſs members of 
the community, but a burden on the induſtrious, 
If charity work-houſes actually do increaſe the 
number of idle poor, this evil overbalances the 
ſeeming advantages attending them; and it may 
be ſhown, that, in great towns, this is almoſt a 
certain conſequence. 

In almoſt every populous place, ne will al- 
ways be a greater proportion of poor than in 
country pariſhes. This does not ariſe merely 
from the number of inhabitants in the lower 


ranks of life, who are reduced to poverty by 
diſeaſe 


Were 
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diſeaſe, or old age, but likewiſe from the influx 
of poor from other; quarters drawn thither, 
ſometimes by the proſpect of better employ- 
ment, but chiefly by the hope of a more com- 
fortable and liberal ſupply. However great the 
ſelfiſhneſs of mankind may be, yet there is like- 
wiſe in the human breaſt a principle of huma- 
nity and compaſſion ; there are few ſo unfeel- 
ing as to ſee a fellow creature in diſtreſs or in 
want, without a deſire to relieve and ſupply 
him. This duty is ſo ſtrongly dictated by na- 
ture, as well as by religion, that even the moſt 
ſordid are inclined to obey it, The poor know 
this : They believe it to be an indiſpenſible duty 
on the rich to ſupply them ; and they depend 
upon it. In every place, therefore; where there 
is a reſort of affluent people, there will be a cer- 
tain number of poor who will depend on their 
voluntary charity for ſubſiſtence. 

What this proportion is, cannot be aſcertain- 
ed, The number may ſometimes exceed its 
bounds ; in this caſe, ' the evil will cure itſelf; 
the poor, not finding the ſupply they expected, 
will ſeek for a better reſidence ; but it will ſel- 
dom fall ſhort of that proportion which may 
be maintained, or if, at any time, it does, it will 
ſoon be made up. For this reaſon, it is infer- 
red, that no laws or regulations whatever will 
altogether 
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altogether preyent private begging. The magi- 
ſtrate may, and ought to put a ſtop to ſtreet- 
beggary, which is attended with the worſt ef- 
fects. He ought likewiſe to reſtrain, as much 
as poſſible, unknown or worthleſs perſons 
trom going about with ſolicitations ; but pri- 
vate begging always will continue. By letters, 
or private audiences, the poor will have a tale of 
woe to unfold, and a ſcene of miſery, either real 
or fictitious, to diſcloſe, which will draw a tear 
and liberal ſupply from the tender heart, and 
even a pittance from the moſt avaricious. | 

When we look about-us, and ſee the wretch- 
edneſs of numbers of our fellow creatures, ſome 
of them emaciated by diſeaſe, others bowed with 
age, and, under theſe infirmities, ſhivering with 
cold, or fainting through hunger, we cannot re- 
gard them without pity. We ſhould think it 
a humane action to provide for them, to clothe 
and» feed them in a more regular manner. It 
certainly is ſo ; and this is the deſign of poor 
houſes. Let it be ſuppoſed, that, by this me- 
, thod, not only every beggar, but every perſon: 
in want is provided for; would we not con- 
clude, that, after this is done, we ſhould be no 
more ſhocke with ſights of public miſery, or be 
even privatciy teaſed by the ſolicitations of the 


needy? It is in vain that we hope for ſuch re- 
lief 
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Ref. Before one year expires, unleſs prevented 
by a ſtrict police; we ſhall find the corners of 
the ſtreets occupied with as many ſpectacles of 
wretchednels as formerly; and, before five years 
are elapſed, the place ſhall be 450 with as 1 
. ere eis 
This will be the caſe, BY the number of 
poor annually admitted intothe houſe ſhouldequal 
or exceed the numbers who die in it. Enlarge 
the houſe, and double the number of wards for 
the reception of the indigent, and the evil ſtill 
continues the ſame. It is ſaid, that the Hoſpital . 
at Lyons in France contained at firſt but forty 
beds, of which twenty only were occupied, 
Though now the number of beds be increaſed to 
800; yet they are not ſufficient: for the num- 
bers who demand admittance. In this view, 
the providing for the poor in charity work- 
houſes becomes, in a ſhort time, only an addi- 
tional burden to that place where they are eſta- 
bliſhed, without relieving it from its natural pro- 
portion of poor unprovided for. It is true, that, 
having ſuch an inſtitution, the law againſt pu- 
blic beggars may be more rigorouſly executed 
without unjuſt ſeverity ; but the number of ac- 
tual poor, and of private mendicants, will not 

be in any conſiderable degree diminiſhed. 
R | In 
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In confirmation of what is now advanced, it 
may be obſerved, that there are perhaps few cities 
of the ſame ſize where there are ſuch a number 
and variety of public charitable foundations, for 
the relief and ſupport of the poor of every deno- 
mination, as in the city of Edinburgh. They are 
ſuch, that, in ſpeculation, we might conclude, 
that hardly one poor perſon could be unprovided 
for; yet we have reaſon to believe, that, though 
the city, excluding the ſuburbs, is but very little 
increaſed in numbers ſince the foundation of the 
firſt of theſe charitable inſtitutions, ſtill the num- 
ber of poor people in it unprovided 1s, at this 
day, nearly as great as in any former period. 

It may be of ſome uſe to take a general view. 
of thoſe charitable foundations, marking, as 
nearly as I. can, the number of the poor pro- 
vided for by them, with the annual expence of 
ſupporting them. From this we may be able 
to form ſome judgment how far the number of 
charitable inſtitutions ſerves to diminiſh the 
number of begging and unprovided poor In 
another chapter, I ſhall have occaſion to conſi- 
der them more particularly, and inquire into 
the utility and effects of each of them, with re- 
ſpect to the general public good, bt 
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The Chariry-Work, or Poor 


_ Houle, provides for about 
The Orphan Hoſpital . 


The Trinity Hoſpital, for old 


men and women 
Heriot's Hoſpital for boys 
Watſon's Hoſpital for boys 


The Merchant Maiden Hoſpital 
for girls 


The Trades Maiden Hoſpital 


for girls, 


To poor of the different incor- 


porated ſocieties ' , . 
Horn's charity for poor labour- 
ers (one half of) 
Private ſociety for the induſtri- 
ous poor (ditto) . . 
The Infirmary for ſick and 
wounded (one half of ) 
Strachan of Craigcrook's charity 
for old people (ditto) - 


431 


e 
yoo” 15 4000 
110 397 

66 90 

110 2000 

60 1650 
70 380 
50 620 

300 1500 
OS 
60 100 
80 1250 
50 162 


1881 L. 13734 
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N. B. Of theſe four laſt charities I ſuppoſe but 
one balf belonging to the city of Edinburgh, aud 
charge hut the half of the number they Pony 
and but the half of the expence. 


Beſides the poor. above euumerated, there are 
alſo many who are ſupported, or receive pen- 
ſions, out of collections and contributions from 
Private chapels, and different ſects of religion, 
ſome of whom ſupport their own poor. Of 
theſe I cannot pretend to make a calculation, but 
believe their number to be conſiderable, *. 

If, before the foundation of theſe different 
charitable inſtitutions, we could have ſeen ſums 
to ſo great an extent provided for the poor, 
we muſt have concluded, that there was more 
than a ſufficient proviſion for every. perſon who 
could ſtand in need of charitable aid ; yet, at 
preſent, this is ſo far from being the cakes that 
there appears to be as great a number, either 
petitioning, or deſirous to be admitted to the be- 
nefit of theſe funds, as are now ſupported by 
them. The adminiſtrators of theſe charities are 
daily obliged to refuſe many applications, either 
on account of the narrowneſs of their funds, or 
becauſe the perſons applying want the requiſite 
qualifications, though, at the ſame time, their 
poverty renders them very proper objects of cha- 

| | rity, 
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rity. There is farther reaſon to think that the 
number of indigent people in great towns is ſuch, 
that the ſums annually given by beneficent per- 
ſons, in private charities, is not leſs than what 
is beſtowed by the managers of the poor. 

By what is now obſerved, it is not meant | 
that all theſe charitable foundations are bad in 
themſelves, or hurtful to the public The utility 
of the greateſt part of them will be afterwards 
ſhown, All that is here inferred is, that, though 
public charitable foundations may relieve many 
in want, yet they will not conſiderably diminiſh 
the number of poor unprovided for, who will 
always be found in-every populous place. Far- 
ther, in ſo far as they increaſe the number of 
poor, they muſt increaſe the public burden of 
that place; and, in ſo far as they relax frugality 
and induſtry, or give encouragement to jidleneſs 
or prodigality, they muſt be hurtful to the pu- 
blic. It would ſeem that almoſt every poor 
houſe produces this effect in a certain degree; 
and that poor houſes, where there is not the 
ſtricteſt frugality and order obſerved, or where 
there is too liberal a proviſion made for thoſe. 
admitted, will become not only one of the hea- 
vieſt public burdens, but be otherwiſe prejudi- 
cial to that diſtrict of the n whers they | 
are erected, | 
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Coeeſſons i in 2 of poor — with fri 


tures. When under the beft management, a com- 


ortable retreat for the moſt helpleſs poor—and 
_ for orphans. Still liable to the W mentioned 


| objettions. 


13 4041) 


ArrER ia ſaid to much againſt poor 
W it would be doing injuſtice to the foun- 


ders and directors of them, if the advantages 


attending them, when under the beſt order and 


management, were not mentioned, and allowed. 

Where the number is ſo limited, that one 
maſter or miſtreſs, faithful and conſcientious in 
the ſtrict diſcharge of their duty, can have'an 
eye over every individual, an order and decen- 


cy may ſometimes be obſerved, which could 
hardly be expected from a number collected 


from the meaneſt claſs of fociety. In viſiting 
ſuch houſes, it muſt afford pleaſure to a benevo-'. 
lent heart to diſcover ſome, in the laſt period 
of helpleſs. old age, finding there a comfortable 


retirement from the hardſhips of the world, 


where, after having ſpent, perhaps, a miſerable 


life 


Ld * 
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mitted to cloſe their eyes in peace, and gently 


drop into that longed for ſtate, where the wiek- 


ed ceaſe from troubling, and the weary are at 
reſt. It muſt alſo give ſatisfaction to ſee others, 
who, debilitated by diſeaſe; and helpleſs as 
infants, had not a friend on earth to afford 
them the ſmalleſt affiſtance, here finding that 
aid which they ſo much wanted. Their diſeaſes 
may not be removed, but they are alleviated ; 
they are not aggravated, as before, by a painful 
anxiety for every bit of bread, or drop of wa- 
ter, Which neceſſity requires, or by the dread of 
periſhing by famine in diſconſolate ſolitude. * 
It muſt give ftill greater pleaſure to ſee a 
number of young creatures there fed and clo- 
thed, contented and happy, trained up to indu- 


{try and virtue. Some of theſe are orphans and 


. foundlings, who never knew a parent, or had a 
friend, and who, without the benefit of ſuch 
an inſtitution, might have periſhed ſoon after 
they ſaw the light. Their lot. is made happy 
when compared to that of numbers whom we 
daily ſee, who, from their earlieſt days, are 
brought up in wretchedneſs, to habits of idle- 
neſs and vice, 

It will be til] farther allowed, in favour of 

ſuch charitable inſtitutions, that, when a num- 


ber 
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ber of poor, of whatever-eiqclanliuia; PER 
ready collected in a poor houſe, frugally ma- 
naged, that they could be no where ſo well and 
ſo eaſily ſupparted by the public. They are 
ſeemingly more comfortable and happy, than 
thoſe who, receiving ſmall out penſions, mois 
wretched hovels of their own. Ra F 

Theſe advantages not only may, but i in part 
actually do attend ſome poor houſes. On theſe 
accounts, it would appear, that, where they are 
already inſtituted and properly managed, they 
ought not to be wholly given up; that, in ſome 
particular caſes, they may be uſeful if kept with» 
in a very limited plan, that is, for the recep» 
tion of thoſe who only cannot be otherwiſe taken 
care of, ; 

Theſe conceſſions may appear to be of cond | 


derable weight. Still, however, nothing is gran» 
ted inconſiſtent with what has been before ad- 


vanced againſt poor houſes, viz. that, in gene- 
ral, they are the moſt expenſive and the moſt 
improper method of providing for the poor... A 
bad plan may be productive of ſome partial ad- 

vantages; hut, if theſe are over balanced by in- 
ſeparable hurtful conſequences, it ought not ta 


be followed. 
It has been obſerved, that, without the ſtrick⸗ 


Herb 


eſt attention and oeconomy, no proper order 


can 
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can be maintained in poor houſes. This depends 
not only on a maſter and miſtreſs qualified for, and 
conſcientious in the diſcharge of their duty, but on 
a ſet of directors who will be faithful and atten- 
tive to their truſt. The managers may be ſome- 
times fortunate in their choice of a maſter or 
miſtreſs; but, after their utmoſt pains, they may 
be as often deceived, in which caſe the chari- 
table inſtitution will but very ill anſwer its 
purpoſe. The houſe may be alſo, for a number 
of years, happy in, a ſet of directors, who are 
zealous for its intereſt, and attentive to its ma- 
nagement; but it is hardly to be expected that a 
ſucceſſion of men will be found, who will ge- 
nerouſly undertake ſo conſiderable a trouble, for 
which they have no temporal reward. This is 
a danger to which every charitable inſtitution of 
this kind is certainly expoſed. | 

It is farther obſerved, that, though poor houſes 
may be a comfortable retreat to ſuch miſerable 
objects as are above deſcribed, yet there is not a 
third part of the poor commonly admitted into 
them who anſwer that deſcription. There are 
few who have not ſome friend or relation to 


take notice of them. Before poor houſes were e- 
rected, the moſt helpleſs and friendleſs ſeldom 
wanted ſome one or other to compaſſionate their 


caſe, I have with pleaſure diſcovered, amongſt 
the laborious claſs of mankind, a degree of hu- 
8 manity 
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manity to one another in diſtreſs, which may 
reproach many in the higher ſtations of life, who, 
ſurrounded with affluence, and living in pleaſure, 
lictle think of the variety of woes which their 
indigent fellow creatures daily ſuffer. 
The proviſion which is made for helpleſs or- 
phans in poor houſes, is the beſt reaſon which 
hath been aſſigned for their inſtitution ; yet 
this alſo, it has been obſerved, is liable to ſeve- 
ral material objections. It is thought that a 
ſtell better way of providing for them may be 
pointed out. 

With reſpect to the laſt argument uſed, viz. 
That the poor, now maintained in charity work- 
houſes, could be no other way ſo well or ſo ea- 
ſily ſupported at the public expence, though 
true, is no argument in favour of ſuch inſtitu- 
tions. After they have ſold their little furni- 
ture, and difſolved all their former connections, 
it wauld be hard to turn them out to a world 
almoſt unknown ; therefore, a number of them 
may be unwilling to accept of a moderate out 
penſion. But, if they had never been admitted 
into the houſe, this would not have been the 
cafe, It is affirmed, that by far the greateſt 
part, before their admiſſion, would have ac- 
cepted of ſuch a penſion as would have been a 
conſiderable ſaving to the public, and have made 


them much happier, 
CH A P. 
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ECT 

Extracis from the Report of the Committee, (ap- 

pointed by the Houſe of Commons) to make In- 

quiries relating to the Relief, Employment, Oc. 

of the poor, 1776, and from the Abſtract of the 

Return made by the Overſeers of | the Poor, 
1777. With Obſervations, 


FTER I had nearly completed thoſe In- 

. quiries, I was favoured with a ſight of 

the above mentioned publications on this ſub- 
jet. As they contain material facts, a few ex- 
tracts, with obſervations, may be acceptable, 
and ſerve to illuſtrate and confirm the opinions 
advanced in the preceding and following chap- 
ters, ; | 
It is obſerved, with pleaſure, that, while fa 
many of the gay and affluent are immerſed in 
luxury, or ſwallowed up in the vortex of party 
politics, there are ſtill to be found ſome gentle- 
men of rank and fortune, who are attentive to 
the intereſts of their country, and mindful of 
the diſtreſſes of their indigent fellow creatures. 
Of theſe laſt Mr Howard, who has publiſhed, 
* The 


- 
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© The State of Priſons, and Mr Gilbert, to 
whom we are indebted for theſe papers, are e- 
minently diſtinguiſhed. Though they may not 
have met with all that encouragement to which 
their beneficent labours entitled them, yet they 
will ever ſtand high in the eſtimation of thoſe 
who admire public virtue and true beheyo- 
lence. | a 

The abſtract of the return of the overſeers of 
the poor is a work of great labour and extent. 
It contains an account of all the money raiſed, 
in almoſt every pariſh through England and 
Wales, in one year; the ſum expended on ac- 
count of the poor; and the way in which the 
remainder of it is applied. In theſe particulars, 
it affords us more accurate information than we 
could otherwiſe have received, and affords data 
for uſetul obſervations. : Ts 

The general totals of thoſe pariſhes which 
have made returns, are as follow : | 


Money raiſed within the year, ending at Eaſter 


1776, - * — L. 1,720, 316: 14:0 
Of which is expended, 

For other purpoſes not relating to poor 137,615:10:0 

On the poor 1 - 1,556,656: 10:0 

Applied in rent for houſes - - 80,296: 14:0 

Tn litigations and removals - - 35,072: oo: 0 


As 
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As there are a number of pariſhes who have 
made no return, Mr Gilbert ſuppoſes the money 
raiſed for the poor over all England will amount 
to about two millions. Though this be a pro- 
digeous ſum, yet it is below what ſome former 
ly ſuppoſed it to amount to. Mr Poſtelthwayt, 
in his Dictionary, article Poor, reckons it three 
millions, but does not ſay on what IR he | 
calculates fo large a ſum. 

From the view which: theſe returns afford of 
the money raiſed in each county for the ſupport 
of the poor, it appears, that the rates are high 
in proportion to the riches of the diſtrict where 
they are raiſed. The ſouthern eounties in Eng- 
land, which are the moſt opulent, are much 
higher taxed than the northern. The county 
of Middleſex, which is the centre of the wealth 
of the nation, is the higheſt. The money ac- 
tually expended there on the poor, amounts to 
above L. 170,000 per annum, and yet, it is be- 
lieved, that, in London and Weſtminſter, there 
remains a greater multitude of poor unprovided 
for than in any other three eounties in England. 
The lands adjoining to Middleſex are next high- 
eſt taxed. In Eſſex, the money raiſed for the 
poor is above L. 88, ooo. In Cent, above 
L. 87,000, In Surry, above L. 57,000. In 
the northern counties the tax bears no Wade 
tion 
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tion to theſe. The money expended on the 


poor in Weſtmoreland does not amount to 
L. 3000. In the large county of Northumber- 


land it does not exceed L. 15,000. It is allo w- 


ed that theſe laſt mentioned counties are not 
nearly ſo populous as the former; but this will 
not account for the wide difference. In St 
James's pariſh, and St George's, Hanover- ſquare, 


alone, there is more money ſpent on the poor 


than in all Northumberland. It will not be af- 
firmed, that theſe two pariſhes contain a greater 
number of inhabitants than the whole of that 
large county. 

To account for high poor rates, we muſt look 
to the manners of the people. Great wealth al- 
moſt neceſſarily produces luxury and diſſipation. 
This is not confined to perſons of fortune: 
Their domeſtic ſervants acquire the ſame habits, 
which are gradually diffuſed through the whole 
body of the people. The laborious claſs of man- 
kind are not only accuſtomed to high wages, 
but to ſpend the laſt penny of them; and they 
are encouraged to do ſo by the liberal proviſion 
made for them by the poor rates. If they are, 
in the ſmalleſt degree, diſabled, or even wearied 
of work, they apply to a juſtice, and receive an 


order on the church wardens ; in conſequence 


of which they receive nearly as comfortable a 
i proviſion 


t. 


Es 
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proviſion in a work-houſe, or by a weekly al- 
lowance, as they could have earned by hard la- 
One ſhould not fo much regret this profuſion 
of expence on the poor, were it not an actual 
encouragement to idleneſs, and even to vice. 
Undiſputed facts confirm the obſervations of the 
firſt inquiry, That luxury and vice, in the 
© lower claſſes of people, with the encourage= 
ment afforded them by too eaſy and too li- 
* beral a proviſion, is the moſt frequent cauſe of 
0 poverty, and of the exorbitant amount of the 
* poor rates. | 

Theſe remarks will be confirmed by conſider- 
ing the report of the committee appointed to 
make inquiries relating to the employment, re- 
lief, &c. of the poor. This work contains an 
account of a number of poor houſes chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of London, and the counties 
adjoining. It contains a very diſtinct view of 
the ſums raiſed for the poor, the average num- 
ber of them in theſe work-houſes, with _ dif- 
ferent articles of expenditure. 

From theſe accounts, it appears, that, in ge- 
neral, the expence of each poor perſon main- 
tained in a work-houſe amounts to about ten 
pounds per annum. In many poor houſes it 
exceeds this ſum, and is even beyond that of the 

| Poor 
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poor houſe at Nacton, which, before I had ſeen 
theſe accounts, appeared to me to be extrava- 
gantly high. It may be ſatisfactory to thoſe 
who have not ſeen thoſe reports to tie e a few 
extracts of ſome of the particulars. 

In the Hundreds of Boſmere and Claydon, 
in Suffolk, the average number of poor in the 
work-houſe each year, on a medium of three 
years, amounts to 246, of which the able are 
111. The average expence, deducting what is 
given in occaſional ſupplies, is L. 2635. The 
neat average money earned by the labour of the 
poor is L. 275, which being deducted from the 
above ſum, makes the expence to the public 
L. 2360. By this account, each pauper coſts 
L. : 10: O per annum. Suppoling that theſe 
only who are rated able are capable of working, 
and ſome of them ſhould be able enough, for 
the able women are put in for baſtardy ; yet the 
profit of labour does not exceed 50 ſhillings = 
n earned by every able perſon. 

In Briftal, the average expence of each poor 
perſon is nearly the ſame as above; but the 
money earned by labour is conſiderably leſs. 
The number of able in the houſe is ſtated at 
about 140, the neat earning of each year, on an 
average of three years, is L. 112, which is only 


16 ** carned | in the year by each able per- 
ſon, 


od 
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ſon; It appears, however, from the obſervations 
annexed to the account, that, though the above 
number be ſtated able, yet it is only meant that 
they can do a little, being all infirm. | Such as 
are leſs diſabled, are fupported by out · penſions, 
and occaſional ſupplies, for which a owe: of 
above L. 6600 is allowed, © | 

In Norwich, the management of the poor is 
different from that of Briſtol. A large propor- 
tion of able poor are admitted into the houſe, 
while a ſmaller ſum is allowed for out- penſions, 
or occaſional ſupplies. Though it hath been 
obſerved, that, if due attention were beſtowed 
to inveſtigate the characters and circumſtances 
of thoſe who receive out-penſions, this will be 
found the Beſt and moſt frugal method of ſup- 
porting the poor; yet if penſions and occaſional 
ſupplies ſhould be profuſely beſtowed, and indiſ- 
criminately given, they will become a heayier bur- 
den than even a poor houſe, It is poſſible, that, 
in Norwich, which is a manufacturing town, 
they may fall upon employments for the poor 
ſuited to their capacity, which may render this 
method of providing for them more expedient 
there than in other places. 

In the report, there is no account given of 
the number of inhabitants in the different pa- 
riſhes of Weſtminſter ; but the number of poor 

. is 
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George's pariſh. The produce of their labour 


is very great. In the pariſh of St George, Ha- 
nover-ſquare, the number in the work-houſe, 
independent of thoſe who receive occaſional ſup- 
plies, is 607. The annual expence of each pau- 
per is L. 12:10: 0. The produce of labour, 
ſuppoſing the able only to work, is about 20 


ſhillings per annum by each perſon. 
In the pariſh of St James's, we find yet a lar- 


ger number of poor. The medium number, 


independent of thoſe who receive occaſional ſup- 


plies, is 1013. The ſmall expence, however, at 
which they are maintained, when compared with 
that of the neighbouring pariſh, is ſurpriſing. 
The total ſum expended within the year, on the 
above number, is only L. 6412, which makes 
the expence of each poor perſon in the houſe 
little more than L. 6: 6: O per annum, which is 
only about one half of what the poor coſt in St 


is equally ſmall, amounting only to L. 130. At 
an average, each perſon earns but 28. 6 d.; ſup- 


poſing the able only to work, each earns but 10 


ſhillings a year. 
In the obſervations annexed to the report, 
neither the great numbers of poor in theſe pa- 
riſhes, nor the difference of expence, is accounted 
for. From private inquiry I am informed, that 
both theſe pariſhes are of great extent, and are 


larger 
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larger than a dozen of pariſhes in the city ; that 
though there are not apparently any conſide- 
rable number of hauſes for poor people, yet 
there are many good houſes rented by journey- 
men trades people, who occupy but a ſmall part 
of them, and let the principal rooms, and who 
afterwards often become burdens on the poor 
funds, The number of poor is. farther increaſed 
by the ſervants of great families, who, when 
overtaken by age or diſtreſs, have an immediate 
claim on the pariſh. 

The difference of expence in St George s and 
St James's ariſes, it is faid, chiefly from the dif- 
ference of management. In the firſt, the funds 
are hitherto good, being what is called a new 
pariſh. The ſalaries of their officers are high; 
and the proviſion made for the poor is ſo libe- 
ral, that they can fell, for other purpoſes, the 
ſuperfluity which they cannot conſume. In St 
James's, the funds are ſmaller in proportion, and 
the proviſion made for the poor is ſo moderate, 
that they complain grievouſly of their narrow 
allowance, and often go about begging for a 
farther ſubſiſtence. Though this be ſufficient 
to account for the difference of expence, yet 
other cauſes may contribute to it. 
From a view of the return of the poor in 40 
diſſerent pariſhes within the city of London, the 
numbers 
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numbers appear to be inconſiderable, even as 
ſmall in proportion as they are large in Weſt- 
minſter. In ſome pariſhes, there are not above 
three or four poor; in many not above eight or 
nine; the higheſt ſeldom exceed ſixty. The 


_ pariſhes, indeed, are much fmaller ; but this will 


not wholly account for the difference of num- 


bers. The great body of the inhabitants are 
rich eitizens; and it is ſuppoſed that there are 


but few houſes to be rented by thoſe who may 


afterwards become burdens on the public. From 


the account of expenditure, - the expence of 
maintainingithe poor in the city is nearly the 
lame in proportion to the number as in 0 
minſter. | | 


In the obſervations annexed to the returns, 
it appears, that, where the poor in or near Lon- 
don are maintained by out-penſions, each of 
them coſts about 4s. or 4s. 2d. per week. If 
they are inſane, or require more particular care, 
double this ſum is allowed, The managers may 
believe that they cannot be maintained for leſs. 
It ſeems to be ſuppoſed, that all thoſe who are 
admitted as pariſh poor inſtantly become inca- 
pable of contributing in the leaſt to their own 
ſubſiſtence ; whereas it may be ſuppoſed that 
there is not one out of five of them who could 


not work for a conſiderable part of their 
maintenance, 


i CSS _ 
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maintenance, af; reduced. to a n ow: 

ance. © 19158 205 $1901) 3 
It 4 likewile to ba! kuppaſed, has a —__ 
per, the victim of diſeaſe, or debilitated by age, 
requires as much ſuſtenance as a labourer in 
health, which is ſeldom or never the caſe, If 
an honeſt ſoldier, in the vigour of life, and oſten 
expoſed to great fatigue, is allowed only three 
ſhillings and threepence a week, out of which 
he muſt keep himſelf neat and clean, often with 
a wife and children to eat a part of his ſeanty 
allowance, how comes four ſhillings per week 
to be deemed neceſſary for the ſupport of a diſ- 
eaſed beggar? What pretenſions have all theſe 
objects to ſuch a proviſion Fart: | 
But that the poor may be, and actually are, 
maintained at about one half of this allowance; 
appears from the ſame returns. In Lydd, in 
Kent, which is not above one day's journey 
from the capital, they are allowed only two 
ſhillings and twopence per week. The abſo- 
lute neceſſaries of life are not much dearer 
in London than they are elſewhere; but the 
luxury and vice of the lower claſſes of people 
in the city are infinitely greater. It is an in- 
diſpenſible and humane duty to relieve the wants 
of our fellow creatures ; but it is an ill judged 
charity to grant an indiſcriminate and liberal 
ſupply, 
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ſupply, often to the moſt idle and worthleſs, who; 
if they were not thus provided, might have been 
compelled to ſome induſtry by neceſſity. - 

In the report of the committee, there is a re- 
turn of 113 Bridewells in different parts of Eng- 
land. Though it has been long acknowledged, 


that there is no method which will ſo effeQtually 


reſtrain idleneſs and vice as confining idle and 
diſorderly perſons to hard labour, yet it is ſur- 
priſing that this has been ſo little attended to. 
From the returns it appears that there is not one 
half of theſe Bridewells in which there is any work 
provided for the priſoners. Mr Gilbert obſerves, 
© That, out of 39 counties, which were, all that 
© had made returns, the neat money earned by 
© the labour of 2717 perſons, who had been 
committed to houfes of correction, to be em- 
* ployed in hard labour, in one year, was only 
IL. 123: 19: 1,” The moſt of them ſeemed 
to be kept for no other purpoſe than to confine 
vagrants for one night, in paſſing from one pa- 
riſh to another; yet, there is reaſon to believe, 
that there are few pariſhes in England, where 
there are not ſome who ſhould be committed to 
| a houſe of correction. It is preſumed, that there 
is no ſmall number of thoſe who are now a 
burden on the poor funds, who ought to be 


lodged in a real work-houſe, If we reward, in- 
ſtead 
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ſtead of puniſhing, the idle and vicious, it-is not 
ſurpriſing that their numbers increaſe, This is 
the effect of weakneſs rather than of humanity. 
The want of police with reſpe& to the proper 
uſe of correction-houſes, is the more inexcu- 
ſable, as experience has already ſhown the uti- 
lity of ſuch inſtitutions. In thoſe- places where 
due attention has been beſtowed, Bridewells are 
of great benefit, and of little or no expence to 
the public, the work of the priſoners being ſuf- 
ficient to maintain them. In Mancheſter they 
earn each fourpence a day, though, of thoſe 
confined, there muſt be a proportion of old - 
and infifm. If the ſlothful and diſſipated were 
thus compelled to labour, a real ſervice would 
often be dohe to them, as well as to the com- 
munity. In the ſequel of this work the uſe of 
Bridewells will be more fully ſhown. 


In the particulars above referred to, the re- 
turn of the overſeers, and the report of the com- 
mittee, afford uſeful information. It is to be 
regretted, that, in works of ſo great labour and 
extent, inquiry has not been alſo made reſpect- 
ing ſome other particulars, which ſeem to be of 
no leſs conſequence to the ſubject, = 

From the return, it appears, that, in ſome 
counties and pariſhes, the money expended on 

9 | the 
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the poor greatly exceeds, and in others "falls 
ſhort of what might have been expected. In 
judging of the firſt, we are apt to conclude that 


there muſt have been ' miſmanagement or pro- 


fuſion; of the laſt, that the poor are not ſuffi- 
ciently provided for; both theſe extremes re- 
quire correction. Let, in many places where 
thoſe extremes ſeem to appear, there is no ground 
for the concluſion; and, by haſtily altering the 
eſtabliſhed method of management, we might 
do ſuch pariſhes an injury inſtead of a ſervice. 
Before we can form a judgment whether the 
money expended on the poor exceeds or falls 
ſhort of the common proportion, and whether 
the allowance made for them be profuſe or ſean- 
ty, a knowledge of the following particulars is 
required. 1ſt, The average number of the whole 
inhabitants of ſuch pariſhes. 2dly, The average 
rent. 3dly, The average number of poor for a 
certain number of years paſt. And, 4thly, The 
average wages of a common tradeſman, or ra- 
ther of common day-labourers. The uſe of 
ſuch information is ſelf-evident ; without it, the 
moſt accurate account of the ſums raiſed and 
expended can be but of little ſervice. | 
The circumſtances of pariſhes are ſo different, 
that the ſame method of management which 
may be very neceſſary in one, would be very 


improper 
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improper in another. In great towns che num- 
ber of poor is always conſiderable; in ſremote 
country pariſhes there are but few. In the for- 
mer, a very ſtrict police is neceſſary; in the lat - 
ter, the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt method of manage- 

ment is the beſt. No general law, therefore, 
promiſes to be of any great utility. 

Mr Gilbert's plan for the better relief and em- 
Nauen of the poor, is the work of long unte- 
mitting attention, and diſcovers great knowledge 
of a very difficult ſubject. Though I differ from 
him in ſome particulars, yet our general notions, 
and the object we have in view, are entirely the 
ſame. * If idleneſs, profligacy, and a relaxation 
of the laws,” be the chief cauſes of the increaſe 
of the poor; and of the expence of their main- 
tenance, it follows, that labour and induſtry, 
* under a vigorous and ſpirited execution of the 
* laws, with ſome few amendments, muſt be the 
* remedies,” 

As this gentleman has beſtowed ſo much at- 
tention to the poor laws, and to the errors in 
the management of the poor, it is to be preſu- 
med, that the amendments which he propoſes 
are judicious ; and it will be much to be regret- 
ted if the labour he has beſtowed does not pro- 
duce ſome effectual conſequences, The vigo- 
rous execution of the laws is what ſeems to be 


chiefly 
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chiefly wanted ; and, if the amendments propo- 


ſed ſhall have this tendency, a moſt important 
ſervice will be done to the country. The ſcheme 


of poor houſes, for relief and induſtry, is what, 
I think, for the reaſons before aſſigned, will ne- 
ver anſwer the ends propoſed; but, as it is left to 
the option of every pariſh to adopt the provi- 
ſions of the bill reſpecting them, or not, it im- 
poſes no hardſhip, There are other clauſes 


which ſeem to be much . and very wor- 
thy of attention. 


It is to be hoped, that what has been advan- 
ced by Mr Gilbert and others on this ſubject, 


will diſcover its importance, and engage the 
thoughts of thoſe poſſeſſed of power to promote 


an improvement, in which their private as well 
as the public intereſt is ſo materially concerned. 


CHAP. 
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0 gout rates, or of an e tax er Jup- 
porting the poor. N 


Of the origin of poor rates. The ſupport of 
the poor a religious duty. The reaſons for 
them, The amount of them. Examination 
"of arguments for a more liberal proviſion. 
The bad effetts of a liberal proviſion and 
high poor tax fully flated. That they encou- 
rage dleneſs and increaſe the number of poor, 
Grve riſe to the law of pariſh ſettlements. 
The bad, conſequences of this law. That 
they prevent the exerciſe of the ſocial virtues, 
Convert a deed of beneficence mto a burdenſome 
tax, which is oppreſſiue to the rich, without 
effeflually relieving the poor. That a tax 
offers a temptation to embezzle the money raiſed 
for "the poor. That it is unequal as it is now 
laid on. 


HIS is a ſubje& of the utmoſt importance, 

which loudly calls for the public attention. 
The poor rates in England have riſen, from 
ſmall beginnings, to be among the heavieſt public 


burdens. It will, therefore, be of conſequence 
ro 
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to trace their riſe and progreſs, and to point 
out ſome of the particular bad conſequences | 
with which they are attended. BY 

In former ages, the poor depended on the 
compaſſion of their fellow-creatures for their 
ſupport. That man was ſuppoſed to be ſordidly 
hard-hearted who could refuſe a pittance of his 
abundance to ſupply the urgent neceſſities of his 
indigent brother. The fear of poverty, how- 
ever, introduces a diſpoſition to hoarding, which, 

when indulged to exceſs, extinguiſhes every 
ſpark of humanity, and renders men inſenſible 
to the bittereſt cries of diſtreſs. The duty, there- 
fore, of parting with a portion of our ſubſtance 
to ſupply the wants of the needy, has been from 
the moſt antient times inforced by religious pre- 
cepts, which tormerly had the ſtrongeſt influence 
on the human heart, The Jews had no duty 
more, frequently enjoined them by their .reli- 
gion, or to the performance of which higher 
temporal rewards were promiſed, than alms-gi- 
ving. "The benevolent ſpirit of Chriſtianity in- 
forces this by arguments, which have a ſtill more 
powerful effect on every pious mind. 

In the firſt ages of the church this virtue was 
carried to the greateſt height. We are told that 
the rich willingly ſold their poſſeſſions, and di- 
vided the price of them among the poor ; as a 
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ſociety of brethren, they had all things in com- 
mon, being of one heart and of one mind. 


Even when barbariſm overſpread the Roman 
empire, this religious duty ſhone through the 
dark cloud of ſuperſtition, which caſt an uni- 
verſal gloom both on the underſtanding and the 
heart. No King or great man could die in 
peace, until he had bequeathed a part of his 
wealth or poſſeſſions for the ſupport of a cer- 


tain number of poor, who, from this gratuity, 
were to pray for the peace of his departed ſoul. 
Then benefactions were poured out with a li- 


beral and even a profuſe hand ; but, being en- 


truſted to the management of corrupt church- 
men, it is not ſurpriſing that they found means 
to appropriate the greateſt part of theſe chari- 
table donations to their 'own uſe, When, by 
the reformation, the eyes of men were open- 
ed to dete& that prieſtcraft 'by which they 
had been abuſed, monaſteries and hoſpitals were 
pillaged, but their wealth was not applied to 
the purpoſes of charity; the King, nobles, 
and commons, appropriated to themſelves what 


churchmen had embezzled. Thus the poor were 


at once robbed of a ſupport provided for them 


by the agcumulated piety and ſuperſtition of 


former ages.. 
Still, 
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Still, however, the maintenance of the poor 
was conſidered à religious duty. When men 
aſſembled to worſhip God, this was thought to 
be the moſt proper ſeaſon to ſolicit their aid for 
the ſupport of the needy. It was natural to 
think, that, when they met publicly to thank 
heaven for the bleſſings they had received, then 
they would be more powerfully inclined to o- 
bey the divine precept of feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked. 80 long as it was 
cuſtomary for perſons of every rank in life re- 
gularly to attend religious worſhip, the collec- 
tions made were generally ſufficient to afford a 
reaſonable ſupply to the poor of the pariſh to 
which they belonged. 555 
This, however, did not long continue to be 
the caſe. It was but a ſhort time after the re- 

formation, when we find acts of parliament or- 
dering the officiating clergy, with the biſhops, 
earneſtly to exhort their hearers to contribute 
to the ſupport of the poor. This alſo was found 
ineffectual. While perſons of opulence diſcon- 
tinued their attendance on public religious du- 
ties, or were drawn from the country to the ca- 
pital, which became daily more the reſidence 
of people of faſhion, a great body of the in- 
ferior claſſes deſerted the eſtabliſhed church, 
| and 
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and met Ye in conventicles, or private Places 
of worſhip. | 

Then it was thought that a allege afſeflinent for 
the poor had become abſolutely neceſſary. An 
application was accordingly made to parliament 
for it, and a law was paſſed in England fo early 
as the 17th of Elizabeth, obliging every pro- 
prietor and tenant of land to pay a tax in pro- 
portion to what they poſſeſſed or rented. After 
this a contribution for the ſupport of the poor 
was no longer conſidered to be a religious or 
moral duty ; it was a legal tax, to which the - 
people were compelled to ſubmit; it was no 
longer the offering of a benevolent or charitable 
mind, but a burden which the country was o- 
bliged to bear. 

From cauſes ſimilar to thoſe now mentioned, | 
poor taxes will probably be more generally in- 
troduced into Scotland. Though there the num- 
ber of poor is proportionably as conſiderable as 
in England, yet they have not hitherto been ſo 
great a burden to the public. It has been be- 
fore mentioned, that, in the reign of James VI. 
of Scotland, previous to the ſtatutes of the 
39th and 43d of Elizabeth, an a& of parlia- 
ment was paſſed, ordaining an aſſeſſment to be 
made for the poor. This was renewed and 
confirmed by ſeveral poſterior acts; but, happily 
| for 
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for the country, none of them have been put in 
rigid execution, nor has it yet been, found ne- 
ceſſary to do ſo. It continued longer to be the 
cuſtom for perſons of every rank regularly to 
contribute for the poor in Scotland than it did 
in England. As the poor were alſo more fru- 
gally provided for, ſo, until of late, the weekly 
collections in the church, with a few charitable 
donations, were found ſufficient, and, in moſt 


places of Scotland, are ſtill found ſufficient for 


their maintenance. , 


But now, more particularly in large towns, 
where there is the greateſt reſort of people of - 
affluence, and where poor houſes have been 
eſtabliſhed, theſe common funds have fallen 
greatly ſhort of the demand. It is with reaſon 
complained of, that the greater part of the opu- 
lent inhabitants do but ſeldom attend any place 
of public worſhip. The moſt of them, it is 
acknowledged, when ſolicited, give an annual 
donation to the poor of one, or a few guineas; 
but this is ſeldom equal to what is given by 
common citizens, who regularly attend divine 

. ſervice, and not nearly equal to what is due 
from their ſtation in life. It is likewiſe obſer- 
ved, that a great body of people, who formerly 
attended the eſtabliſhed churches, have, either 
from the want of proper accommodation, or 

from 
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from other cauſes, taken feats in meeting-houſes, 
or private chapels, where, though there may 
be ſome collection for the poor, yer they collect 
but a ſmall ſum, and commonly refuſe to give 
any part, even of that, into the public poor funds. 
The expence of the poor is, at the ſame time, 
conſiderably increaſed, chiefly, as has been al- 
ready ſhown, by the inſtitution of poor houſes. 
From theſe circumſtances, many have thought 
that a general poor tax is now become neceſſary. 
It has, with reaſon, been complained of, that, for 
a number of years paſt, the burden of maintain- 
ing the poor has fallen chiefly on the middle 
rank of citizens who attend. the eſtabliſhed 
church, while thoſe who attend private cha- 
pels, and petſons in higher ranks of life, whoſe 
affluence enables them to be more liberal, con- 
tribute little or nothing. If the maintenance of 
the poor be a burden, which is now ſenſibly 
felt, it is ſurely unreaſonable that this ſhould 
fall on one claſs of men, merely becauſe they 
are more regular in the diſcharge of their reli- 
gious duties, If it be the buſineſs of the public, 
in general, to ſupport the poor, the burden ought 
to be more equally divided, which, it is ſuppo- 
ſed, can be done in no other way than by a ge- 
neral tax, where every one ſhall be obliged to 
pay, either according to his real wealth, or ac- 
X cording 
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cording to the value of the houſe or grouh@he 
poſſeſſes. In ſtrict juſtice, no objeQion' can | 
be made to this propofal'; and, though we 
ought to be very cautious of every new tax, 
yet neceſſity may vindicate the meaſure- We 
cannot ſee the poor PR en. want . 
fore our eyes. 

In the weſt ſuburbs of Edinburgh, the mana- 
gers have, ſince the erection of their poor houſe, 
found a tax neceſſary, and it has been impoſed. 
Hlitherto it has been very moderate, never ex- 
ceeding 6 d. and ſeldom above 4 d. on the 
pound Sterling of annualrent. In Glaſgow,” a 
tax has been laid on according to the eſtimated 
wealth of each houſe-holder. In the city of 
Edinburgh, however, and its eaſt ſuburbs, no tax 
has been yet agreed to, though in both places 
there are poor houſes, and the expence of their 
poor has greatly exceeded the church collec- 
tions and common funds. They have hitherto ' 
been able to avoid a meaſure of which they 
feared the conſequences. The deficiency has 
been made up by extraordinary collections, by 
contributions, donations, and benefit plays, in 
obtaining which, the magiſtrates, and managers 
of the poor houſe, have generoufly intereſted 
themſelves, ſoliciting public and private aid 


with unwearied aſſiduity. Though in this cha- 
ritable 


ritable ſervice they have ſucceeded beyond ex- 
peQation ; yet it is not to be ſuppoſed that any 
body of men will long continue in an employ» 
ment ſo.diſagreeable, or that, when the public are 
more frequently ſolicited, they will continue to 
be equally liberal. | 

Shall we, from what has been advanced, in- 
fer, that a tax for the ſupport of the poor is 
now become neceflary ? It is to be feared, that, 
in ſome places, it will be found unavoidable, 

When that burden, which was once equally 
ſuſtained, falls upon the middle rank of people ; 
when gentlemen of fortune, who poſſeſs the 
greateſt property in particular pariſhes, by re- 
ſiding at a diſtance from their eſtates, or never 
contributing when collections are made for the 
poor, thus entirely exempt themſelves from 
any part of the burden, the inferior clafles, who 
bear the whole, have reaſon to complain, 

With regret it is obſerved, that there are num- 
bers who deprive themſelves of the ability of 
beneficence, by living beyond, or at leaſt up 
to the laſt ſhilling of their revenues, and, when 
ſolicited to contribute for the poor, poſitively 
refuſe the ſmalleſt gratuity. For a plauſible 
apology, they complain of the burden of public 
taxes, of their increaſing expence, of the bad 
management of the public poor funds, without 

reflecting, 
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reflecting, that their own luxury and extrava- 
gance 1s the heavieſt tax to which they are ex- 
poſed. A very ſmall retrenchment on domeſtic 
oeconomy, or perſonal profuſion, would be 
much more than ſufficient to pay all that is 
aſked of them. If, by a legal aſſeſſment, they 
paid their full proportion of the expence of the 
poor, it may be affirmed, and it will be after- 
wards ſhown, that the tax would greatly exceed 
what is now required of them as a voluntary 
gift. When the managers, who-take the trouble 
of the poor, find gentlemen of affluence thus 
determined to with-hold their aid, it is to be ex 
pected that they will at laſt compel them, by le- 
gal authority, to pay what is reaſonable. 
Theſe arguments, however, are not ſufficient 
to evince the neceſſity of poor rates, far leſs of 
a tax ſimilar to that in England, which riſes 
with the increaſing demand for the ſupport of 
| the poor, and where the public are expoſed to 
the mercy of a certain body of men, whoſe in- 
tereſt it may be to render it as high as it is poſ- 


ſible for it to go. 
The preſent amount of their poor tax may 


deter other countries from contenting to the im- 
poſition of a ſimilar burden. It is now the 
heavieſt to which the Engliſh are expoſed, the 


land tax not excepted, while it anſwers but very 
imperfectly 
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imperfectly the end for which it is collected. 
It ſeems gradually to have riſen, from its firſt 
eſtabliſhment, to the almoſt incredible ſum to 
which it now amounts. In Dr D'Avenant's 
time, who wrote about the beginning of this 
century, the poor rates were about L. 700,000 
yearly; now they amount to about three times 
that ſum, being, from the beſt accounts, above 
two millions Sterling: At a medium, they are 
above four ſhillings on the pound of valued 
rent; in ſome places it is ſaid they come to eight, 
and even ten ſhillings on the pound. It is, at 
the ſame time, a melancholy truth, that, after 
all theſe enormous ſums raiſed, the number of 
beggars, and of poor unprovided for in Eng- 
land, is as great at this day as ever it was in any 
former period, or, perhaps, in any country of 
Europe, ſome 'parts of Italy excepted, where 
idleneſs is encouraged by the alms of religious 
houſes. 

Independent of the great expence laid on the 
public by a poor tax, there are other evils ariſing 
from it of the moſt ſerious nature, which claim 
our attention; But, previous to theſe, it will 
be doing juſtice to the argument to mention 
what has been ſaid in favour of a tax, and of a 
more liberal proviſion for the poor. 


1 
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I have no where found the cauſe of the poor, 
and the neceſſity of a poor tax, ſo, powerfully 
| pleaded, as in a pamphlet publiſhed anno 1773, 
by E. and C. Dilly, London, entitled. Obſer- 
* vations on the ſtate of the Parochial and Va- 
grant Poor,” It is written with elegance and 
force. The author chaſtiſes, in the ſevereſt man- 
ner, the extravagance, luxury, and vice of the 
age; while he breathes the moſt amiable ſpirit 
of humanity and beneficence. To attempt an 
abſtract, would be doing injuſtice to the. pery 
formance; I ſhall take notice only, in geperal, 
of his arguments. 

He regrets the wretched ſtate of the poor, 
particularly in the metropolis, where ſome have 
periſhed through mere want. He reprobates, 
and, it is believed, with juſtice, the method of 
farming the poor practiſed in ſome places, and 
utterly condemns the common method of treat- 
ment in poor houſes. | 

So far I agree with him, but cannot concur 
in reproaching the preſent age with inhumanity 
and want of charity. Even in the midſt of 
luxury and diſſipation, there is reaſon to think 
that, in no period, have larger ſums been be- 
ſtowed, both in public and private charities; far 
Teſs can it be allowed that a higher tax ſhould 
be 
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be-impoſed, and a more liberal proviſion made 
for the poor. He propoſes to lay a tax of four 
or five ſhillings on the pound of actual rent, 
which he ſeems to think a very ſmall matter. 
He alledges, that it would be no hardſhip on 
a farmer who rented I, 100, to pay L. 20 to 
the poor, or for one who-rented L. 20, to pay 
L. 4. Suppoſing the rent to be one half of the 
neat produce of the land, though it is generally 
more, this would give a full tenth of the whole 
to the poor. The injuſtice of ſuch a meaſure is 
ſelf-evident.” From the beſt calculations, the 
poor do not compoſe a fifteenth of the general 
body of the people; yet by this propoſal a free 
tenth of the produce of the land is to be given 
to the fifteenth part of its inhabitants, who are 
the moſt} uſeleſs, and the greateſt part of them 
the moſt worthleſs members of ſociety, ls it 
equitable, or conſiſtent with humanity, that the 
ſober, frugal, and induſtrious part of mankind, 
ſhould receive a third leſs than thoſe who are 
the objects of their charity? or is it cruel or 
unjuſt that a perſon, who has reduced himſelf to 
poverty by idleneſs or vice, ſhould receive a 
more ſcanty allowance than the frugal and la- 
borious, who continue to toil for themſelves and 
families ? 


I 
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I cannot help obſerving of this gentleman, 
and of others who have ſupported the ſame ſide 
of the queſtion, that, though they diſcover great 
humanity in pleading the cauſe of the poor, yet 
they do not diſcover a'correſponding charity for 
thoſe who differ from them in opinion. They 
ſeem to lay it down as a principle, that, *who+ 
ever argues for leſſening the poor rates, acts 
only from ſordid and ſelfiſh views. It is known, 
however, that there are many gentlemen, no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by their benevolence than by their 
political abilities, who have fully coincided with 
the opinion here given againſt them. TOC 

It has been ſaid, that the poor tax in England 
is one of the heavieſt public burdens ; if it be 
ſo, he who contributes, by any proper means, 
to leſſen this, does a moſt effential ſervice to the 
country. The tax 1s paid by many families, 
who, though in creditable circumſtances, are 
poor, and find the exaction no ſmall hardſhip, 
But, laying the conſideration of the burden of 
it entirely aſide, it may be ſhown, that ſo liberal 
a proviſion as has been propoſed is not only un- 
political, by its increaſing the evil meant to be 
removed, but that it is alſo prejudicial to the in- 
tereſts of the country, and tends to corrupt the 
morals and manners of the people. . 


The 
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Nhe pernicious eſſect of the poor tax ini Eng- 
land has been already ſo fully conſidered byran 
ingenious and profound writer / that I can pre- 
tend to add but very little new to what be e 
advanced. As many, however; are intereſted 
in this matter, who may not have eh; his/Sketch, 
on this ſubject, I ſhall venture to give the ſub» 
ſtance of his arguments, adding what has fur- 
ther occurred to myſelf. t. 

The ſirſt argument againſt. a liberal proviſien 
for the poor by à tax is, that it has almoſt a cer⸗ 
tain ——— u increaſe 
the number of poor. Won e 

It has been bee, that; ales; in-ge- 
neral, entertain the ſtrongeſt averſion to con- 
tinued labour. It requires à vigorous ex- 
ertion of mind to conquer our natural indo- 
lence and love of eaſe. Where there is not a 
habit of induſtry, it requires yet greater reſos- 
lution to ſubmit to almoſt ineeſſant toil in the 
meaner occupations of life. In the lower claſs | 
of ſociety, we ſeldom diſcover that principle 
of ambition, or ſpirit of independence, which 
rouſes thoſe in higher ranks to activity. The 
tear of want is their ſtimulating principle. If 
this be taken away, by their knowing that a 
liberal proviſion is made for them without work- 

— Pp | ing, 
* Lord Kaimes's Sketches, Book II. Setch 10. | 
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ing, ir i nen w be Spear dr der n. 
mit to hard labou.. bna' 
lt may be ſaid, that this ib is intended 


only for thoſe whoare unable to work, But it is 


known to be a very eaſy matter for the {lothfulto 
pretend inability, by teigning diſeaſe or incapa- 


city. Many inſtances of this may be diſcovered 


amongſt common beggars. I am well informed, 
that, in England, it is very common for labaur- 
ers and tradeſmen, when they conceive à diſ- 
guſt at their buſineſs, or cannot get ſuch wages 
as they demand, to caſt themſelves on the pariſh, 
where they know they have a claim to be main- 
tained. In many places, they receive a provi- 
ſion from the poor funds nearly equal to what 
they could have gained by induſtry. It is na- 
tural for others, in like circumſtances, to follow 
their example. Had there been no fund afford- 
ing them ſuch a proviſion, there is reaſon; to 
think that they would have continued in their 
former occupations, happier in themſelves, and 
more uſeful to the public. 

If we condemn poor houſes, as heview s a ten- 
dency to diſcourage trugality and induſtry, by 
offering a retreat in old age and diſtreſs to thoſe 
who might have made a proviſion for them- 
ſelves, the argument againſt an unreſtricted 


taxation for the poor is, in every reſpect, ſtrong- 
er, 


4 
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er. Poor houſes can admit ouly a limited num- 
ber; when frugally managed, the proviſion 
made is ſo moderate, that there is no great temp- 
tation to any one, capable of working, to petition 
for admittance; There is no ſuch limitation to 
the number who may be admitted on the poor 
liſt in England. A certain proportion is al- 
ready ſupported by the tax; next year an addi- 
tional number of petitioners appear, equally 
needy, and, conſequently, with an equal claim; 
an additional tax, therefore, muſt be laid on, in 
proportion to the increaſe. The tax has accor- 
dingly riſen from two ſhillings to ſix ſhillings, 
in ſome places, it is ſaid, to ten ſhillings in the 
pound. Should the fame plan of management 
continue, chere is no ſaying to what amount the 
poor rates may ſtil] rife. 

The author before mentioned, ado ſo zea- 
louſly pleads for a more liberal proviſion for the 
poor, endeaveurs to refute this argument. If, 
ſays he, © the fear of temporal puniſhment does 
* not deter men from crimes, and if the dread 
* of future torment does not reſtrain the pro- 
* fligate from fin, how is it to be expected that 
* the fear of want will rouſe them to labour?” 
It is anſwered, that the fear of puniſhment un- 
doubtedly does deter many from crimes, Were 
there no puniſhments, crimes would be much 

| more 
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more frequent. It is known that they -are al- 
ways moſt prevalent in thoſe countries where 
there is not a ſtrict execution af juſtice. The 
dread of future torment likewiſe: reſtrains many 
from vice; were this reſtraint. taken away, 
profligacy would be greatly increaſed. : Where 
there is no religion, or where à falſe religion, 
by -promiſing an eaſy pardon, takes away this 
dread, there vice is moſt predominant. In like 
manner, where the fear of want remains, it 
compells, at leaſt, many of thoſe to induſtry, 
who, otherwiſe, would be idle; and, where it 
is taken away, there we find the greateſt: num- 

ber of poor, 21 Mot 
I may go farther, and venture to affirm, that, 
wherever the lower claſſes of mankind haye a 
proſpect of ſupport withour working, they ſel- 
dom or never apply themſelves to a, laborious 
occupation; and wherever we find ſuch a pro- 
viſton made, there poverty and idleneſs are 
moſt prevalent. The ingenious author of- the 
Sketches mentions ſome curious facts in con- 
firmation of this, worthy to be tranſcribed, * A 
© London Alderman. named Harper, who was 
© cotemporary with James the Firſt, or his ſon 
Charles, bequeathed ten or twelve acres of 
* meadow-ground, 1n the pariſh of St Andrews, 
* Holburn, London, for the benefit of the poor 
| in 
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in the town of Bedford. This ground has 
been long covered with | houſes, which yield 
+ from L. 4000 to L. 5000- yearly. That ſum is 
laid out on charity-ſchools, upon defraying the 


expence of apprenticeſhips, and upon a ſtock 


to young perſons when they marry ; an en- 
© couragement which attracts to the town of 


Bedford great numbers of the lower claſs. 80 


far well; but mark the conſequence. That 
* encouragement relaxes the induſtry of many, 
* and adds greatly to the number of poor. 
Hence it is, that, in few places of England, 


does the poor rate amount to ſo much as in 


the town of Bedford. Again, 

An extenſive common in the pariſh of Char- 
ly, Suſſex, is the chief cauſe of an extrava- 
* gant aſſeſſment for the poor, no leſs than nine 
* ſhillings in the pound. Give a poor man ac- 
* ceſs to a common for feeding two or three 
* cows, you make him idle by a dependence on 
* what he does not labour for, 

The town of Largo in Fife has a ſmall 
* hoſpital, erected many years ago by a gentle- 
* man of the name of Wood, and confined by 
him to the poor of his own name. That name 
being rare in the neighbourhood, accels to the 
* hoſpital is eaſy. One man, in particular, i is en- 
* tertained there, whoſe father, grandfather, 

5 and 
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and great-grandfather enjoyed, ſucceſſively, 
the lame benefit ;' every one of whom, pro- 
* bably, would have been uſeful members of 
* ſociety, but for that temptation to idleneſs.” 
It is in great towns, where there is the moſt 
liberal proviſion made for the poor of every de- 
nomination, that we find the greateſt number of 
beggars, with the moſt ſhocking ſpectacles of 
miſery. So uſeleſs, ſays Mr Fielding, ſpeaking 
of the poor rate, is this heavy tax, and ſo 
* wretched its diſpoſition, that it is a queſtion 
* whether the poor or rich are moſt diffatisfied, 
* ſince the plunder of the one ſerves ſo little to 
* the real advantage of the other. There is not 
* a pariſh in the liberty of Weſtminſter which 
does not raiſe thouſands annually for the poor, 
© and there is not a ſtreet in that liberty which 
does not ſwarm all day with beggars, and all 
© night with thieves.” Though it is not faid, 
that the high tax for the poor is the ſole cauſe 
of their number, yet there is the beſt reaſon to 
conclude, that it contributes greatly to encou- 
rage idleneſs, and increaſe the number of men- 
dicants. | 
Theſe obſervations are far from being entire- 
ly new“; but, as they have been fo little at- 


tended to in the management of the poor, or 
have 


® See Spectator, No. 232. on this ſubject 
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have been actually contradicted, a full diſcuſſion 
of the; ſubject becomes more neceſlary than may 
at firt anyones ;1 TW . to | 


8 a, effect of poor rates in 1 
land; which is, that they have given riſe to the 
law, of pariſh ſettlements, found to be in many 
reſpects hurtful to the country. 

As in ſome pariſhes there is a better proviſion; 
or larger funds, for the ſupport of the poor, 
than in others, this offers a temptation to the 
poor of one pariſh, where the funds are ſcanty, 
to endeavour to fix a ſettlement in another where 
they may obtain a more ample proviſion. On 
the other hand, as every new pauper is an addi- 
tional burden on that pariſh where he fixes a 
ſettlement, this renders the overſeers not only 
attentive to expell every poor perſon not be- 
longing to them, but jealous of every ſtranger 
where there is the ſmalleſt hazard, that, in any 
future time, he may become a burden on the 
pariſh funds. As the law of ſettlements is' not 
very clear or determined, ſo inſtances daily oc- 
cur where it becomes a very nice queſtion to 
aſcertain to which pariſh the pauper belongs. 
This creates conſtant cauſes of litigation : Every 
pariſh is at war with another, A law-ſuit be- 
tween two pariſhes, about one beggar, has, I am 

credibly 
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credibly informed, frequently coſt more money | 
than would have maintained the poor of both 


pariſhes for a year. From the return of the 
poor, it appears that the expence of litigation 
and removals, for one year preceding Eaſter 
1776, coſt through England upwards of L. 3 5,000. 
It would have been a great ſaving to the public, 
and have produced but little ineonvenieney, if 
ſuch a law had never been enacted; but, while 
poor rates remain on their preſent footing; it is 
thought it cannot be reſcinded. ot al 


ANoTHER conſequence of this law, ſtill more 
hurtful, is, its being very oppreſſive on the indu- 
ſtrious part of ſociety. It often happens that a 
labourer, an artificer, or manufacturer, finds it 
difficult to get employment in his profeſſion in 
that pariſh where he originally acquired a ſettle- 
ment. It is natural for him to wiſh to remove 
to another where he may find better encourage- 
ment to his induſtry. The difficulty of a remo- 
val,* with the nature of the law of ſettlemients, 
and the inconveniences attending it, are pointed 
out by Dr Burn in his Hiſt, of Poor Laws. The 
very learned and judicious author of An In- 
* quiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth 
* of Nations, Book I. chap. 10. has more fully 


| ſhown the cryelty of this in pon inſtitution. 
| The 


E The law, fays he, is often 1d Nxiay execu- 
ted, that it is more difficult for an induſtrious 
workman to paſs the artificial boundaries of a 
pariſh, than to croſs an arm of the fea; ora 
ridge of rugged mountains.“ He obſerves; _ 
© That there is hardly an induſtrious labourer of 
* fotty years of age, who has not ſeverely felt, 
* at ſome period of his life, the cruelty and op- 
© preflion of this law.” Were there no poor 


A 


A 


2 


rates, or were the poor ſupported as in Hollaad 


and Scotland, by voluntary charities, or caſual 
collections, ' ſuch a law would either never have 
exiſted, or it would not have been executed in 
ſuch a manner as to become oppreflive and _—_ 
couraging to induſtry, 

Further, while this law is oppreſſive on We 
induſtrious workman, it is, from the ſame cauſe, 
hurtful to large manufactures. When a ma- 


nufacture increaſes in a particular pariſh, it of- 
ten happens that there is a demand for hands 


greatly beyand what the pariſh can ſupply ; at 
the ſame time, in the neighbouring pariſhes, 


there may be numbers who would willingly en- 
gage to work; but, from the difficulty of a re- 
moval, they are ſometimes obliged to ſtarve in 
their firſt ſettlement. _ Thoſe at the head of ma- 
nufactures with reaſon complain of this. It 
neceſſarily raiſes the price of labour in that pa- 
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riſh where the demand is great. The workmen, 
knowing that they muſt be employed, and that 


they have little cauſe to fear a competition, have 
it-in their power to fix their wages as high as 


the nature of the manufacture can poſſibly ad- 


mit. This renders the price of labour in Eng- 
land very unequal ; in ſome places ſo low as to 
afford little encouragement to induſtry ; in o- 
thers ſo exorbitantly high as to become ruinous 
to manufactures. In France and Scotland, where 
no high tax for the poor has yet rendered the 
rigid execution of ſuch laws neceſſary, the price 
of labour is nearly equal over the whole coun- 
try. Nothing but the moſt abſolute neceſſity 
ſhould ſuffer a law productive of ſuch effects. 
Some method, it is thought, may yet be fallen 
upon to prevent theſe conſequences. | 

I cannot avoid inſerting here an abſtraQ from 
Mr Young's Six Months Tour through the North 
of England. When he deſcribes Mr Turner's 
improvements at Kirkleathem, Cleveland, York- 
ſhire, he informs us“, that Mr Turner has 
* made it a maxim of conduct to increaſe 
the population of his territory as much as 
poſſible ; and for this purpoſe he acts dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the vulgar ideas impreſ- 
ſed by thoſe efforts of barbariſm, the poor laws 


of this kingdom. Inſtead of quarrelling with 
* other 


* „ 


* Vol. 2. p. 136. 
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© other pariſhes to ſee who ſhould be troubled 
* with the feweſt poor, he endeavours by all 
means to increaſe the number of his, by re- 
* ceiving all who come that can and will work, 
and as faſt as the old cottages fall, he builds 
new ones. It is his conſtant practice to em- 
* ploy all that offer for work, and to keep them 
* at it regularly; but the idle trolling part of 
* the poor that can work, but will not, he has 
* as little mercy on; but is ſure to puniſh them 
in ſuch a manner as the law allows, in his 
acting capacity of a juſtice of peace,” 
Of his oeconomy in general, he obſerves, © 
* It forms an enlarged and enlightened ſyſtem 
"0 politics, very far removed from the perni- 
* cious practices of nine-tenths of the kingdom. 
* It is obſervable, that the poor rates of his vil- 
* lages have, by no means, increaſed fince this 
* plan was adopted. Such a man I honour as a 


real patriot. 


A THIRD bad conſequence of a high poor 
rate is, that it has a tendency to corrupt the 
morals and the manners of the people. It pre- 
vents the exerciſe of the duties of mutual af- 
fection and beneficence ; it changes that into a 
burdenſome tax which was formerly an amiable 
virtue ; and it offers a temptation to embezzle 

| or 
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or miſapply the ſums collected for charable- 


purpoſes, 
Poor rates have a aA to evan. he 


| exerciſe of the virtues of mutual ee and 


beneficence. 

Man is a creature n formed for 5 
ciety, and in this ſtate we have a natural con- 
nection with, and a neceſſary dependence on 
one another. It is therefore wiſely ordained 


| by, Providence, that a ſenſible. pleaſure ſnould 


attend the diſcharge of the ſocial duties; a heart- 


felt ſatisfaction is the conſtant attendant of e- 


very friendly or beneficent action. Nor is this 


peculiar to thoſe of finer feelings, in the higher 


ſtations of life; we may often diſcover it amongſt 
thoſe of the humbleſt conditions, 

In a community, people of the ſame rank 
naturally contract an acquaintance with each o- 
ther, which, by the exchange of good offices, 
groxys into a friendſhip. The relation of neigh- 
bourhood often begets a very ſtrong affection. 
When one neighbour hears of another's ſickneſs 
or misfortune, he immediately viſits him; he 
kindly inquires after his health and circum- 
ſtances ; he ſympathiſes with him, and ſupplies 
his wants, tenderly affording him every, aſſi- 
ſtance in his power. 1 have frequently ſeen with 
pleaſure theſe friendly offices done by very poor 
people. I have known them lit up whole nights 


by 
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by the ſick · bed, and contribute wat 
not only of their old | acquaintances, but of 
rangers, of whom. they knew very little. They 


cumſtances, they would not only wiſh for, but 
much need ſuch friendly aid; and as, at ſome 
period of their lives, they may lay their account 
with diſtreſs, ſo, by conferring theſe good offices, 


they may then expect a return of kindneſs, A- 


mong the common people, where there is a 
ſenſe of religion, theſe beneficent diſpoſitions are 
ſtrengthened by the conſideration that they are 
doing a ſervice acceptable to their Maker. 

The relation between the members of a pri- 
vate family is yet ſtronger than between thoſe 
of a community. There is an intimate and 
tender connection between a huſband and wife, 
between a parent and child, between brothers 


and ſiſters. Their happineſs and proſperity is in 


a manner mutually dependent. A huſband and 


wife go to labour chearfully, knowing that their 


labour is not only neceſſary, but enables them 
to live more comfortably together. When they 
have children, a deſire to provide for them 
quickens their induſtry, and renders even toil 
pleaſant ; they think it well beſtowed in rear- 
ing the bejored * of their mutual affec- 
tion. | 


Children 


naturally reflect, that, if they were in like cir- 


»* 
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Children thus trained up by the hand of in- 
duſtry and virtue, muſt be monſters in nature, if 
they have not a ſenſe of the'obligations they are 
laid under, if they do not regard their' parents 
with - reſpe&” and filial affection. As they ad- 
vance in years, they ſee their parents beginning 
to bow down with age and infirmity. Then 
they will think of repaying, by the fruits of 
their induſtry and labour, the many kind ſer- 
vices of parental tenderneſs; they muſt find a 
pleaſure in chearing their declining days} that 
their gray hairs may go down with peace and 
comfort to the grave. The affection between 
brothers and ſiſters is likewiſe very ſtrong. We 
have many inſtances of the tendereſt regard, 
where, by mutual kind offices, _- are endeared 
to one another. 

The exerciſe of theſe ſocial duties is highly 
ſerviceable to virtue. It not only promotes in- 
duſtfy, frugality, and temperance, but ir ſoftens 
the heart, and humanizes the whole diſpoſition. 
Let not the great and affluent think that ſuch 
feelings and ſuch pleaſures are denied to the 
vulgar; where there 1s induſtry and virtue, _ 
are common to mankind. | 

Whatever has a tendency to prevent the ex- 
erciſe of theſe ſocial duties, we muſt conſider 
as prejudicial to the intereſts of ſociety, This 

| is 
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in done by, a high poor — ner 
dence. of the truth of what is now affirmed. It 
is a ſenſe of mutual dependence which leads men, 
eſpecially in the lower claſſes of life, to the ex- 
erciſe of the ſocial duties; but when, by a pu- 
blis tax, a liberal proviſion is made for the poor, 
this motive to beneficence is taken away; and 
men are rendered, in a great meaſure, indepen- 
dent of one another. When perſons in the 
laborious employments of life certainly know 
that they ,muſt be maintained by the public, 
they will neither be at the expence of helping 
others in diſtreſs, nar careful to lay up any fu- 
ture proviſion for themſelves. They reckon it 
no duty to ſupply thoſe whom the public is 
bound to provide for, or to deny themſelves any 
of the comforts of live to ſave the public ex- 
pence. If they have at any time paid a propor- 
tion of the poor rates, they think that they 
have a right to a more liberal proviſion out of 
them; or, though they never contributed a ſhil- 
ling, yet they conſider all to be lawful plun- 
der which they can ſqueeze from the more af- 
fluent, 

The ſame cauſe has a tendency to diflolve the 
relation between the members of a family, by 
rendering the duties which they owe to one an- 


other leſs neceſſary, A parent, who knows that 
his 


7 
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his children will be taken care of by the plc 
| whether he is induſtrious or not, will not ſub⸗ 


mit to the fame toil,” as when he knows they 
have their ſole dependence on his induſtry, This 
weakens the principles of natural affection; for 
it is obſervable, that the more a parent PI for 
his children, he becomes the fonder of them, 
and more indifferent, in proportion to their in- 
dependence, on him. In like manner, when | 
children know that their parents, in old age or 
in diſtreſs, have a right to be ſupported by the 
public, inſtead of exerciſing the duties of filial 
affection, they lay claim to that public ſupport. 
I do not ſay that poor rates always, or ne- 


| ceffarily produce this conſequenee ; there are in 5 


ſome perſons principles of induſtry and virtue 
which will not be eradicated. But it is affirm- , 
ed, that they often produce theſe bad effects; 
that they offer the ſtrongeſt temptation to idle- 
neſs, and even to profligacy. Facts may be ap- 
pealed to in confirmation of what is advanced. 
There have been many inſtances, where even a 
ſcanty proviſion has relaxed induſtry, and pro- 
moted idleneſs. 1 have known parents, who, 
though ſufficiently able to work for their chil- 

dren, yet, knowing that they would be provided 
by the public, have unnaturally abandoned 


them ; and young people are known, who, 
5 though - 
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though ſuſſicienitly able to provide for their 
aged parents, have left them to be n out 
of the poors funds. 
In England, where this proviſion is ſa liberal, 
examples of ſuch unnatural conduct very fre- 
quently occur. It is ſaid, that there are inſtances 
of wealthy citizens, who, though they live luxu- 
riouſly themſelves, yet ſuffer their aged parents 
to be maintained by the pariſh, or to die in an 
hoſpital. The ingenious author of the Sketches 
on Man, befote referred to, juſtly obſerves, 
The ruling paſſion of thoſe who live by bodi- 
* ly labour, is to fave a pittance for their chil- 
* dren, and for. ſupporting themſelves in old 
* age. Stimulated by the defire of accompliſh- 
ing theſe ends, they are frugal and induſtri- 
* ous, and the proſpect of ſucceſs is to them a 
* continual feaſt, Now, what worſe can malice 
invent againſt ſuch a man, under the colour 
* of friendſhip, to ſecure bread to him and his 
* children, whenever he takes a diſlike to work, 
* which effectually deadens his ſole ambition, 
* and with it his honeſt induſtry?” In farther 
proof of this, it may be obſerved on the other 
hand, that, in thoſe countries where there is 
no liberal proviſion made for the poor, it is 
very common, even for the pooreſt labourers, to 
lay up ſome ſmall proviſion for ſickneſs or old 
A a age. 
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age: Poſſeſſed of an independent ſpirit, they: 
reckon it a reproach nn ne 


charity. „ red £26 
This has given riſe to à practice now- 1 
common in the manufacturing towns in Scot- 
land, and in ſome places in England, where 
there happens to be numbers of workmen who 
have no claim to the pariſh charity. The jour- 
neymen trades people, ſenſible that, at ſome time 
or other, they may be rendered ineapable of la- 
bour by ſickneſs, by occaſional hurts, or old 
age, and unwilling to ſubmit-to a ſcanty main- 
tenance from a public charity, or to be baniſhed ; 
like vagrants to the place of their nativity, they 
reſolve to provide for themſelves. At the .ſame 
time, it is impoſſible for them to know when, or 
how mueh they ſhall want ; and it may be dif- 
ficult for them to keep money in their own poſ- 
ſeſſion without ſpending it. They, therefore, 
unite in ſmall ſocieties, and agree to pay week- 
ty out of their wages 6d. 18. 1 8. 6 d. or 28. 
as they think they can afford. When any 
member of this ſociety is unable to work, he 
applies to his ſociety, and an allowance is given 
him of one, two, three, and ſometimes four 
millings a week, as their funds can ſpate. 
Here there is no danger of feigned inability ; 
the 
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the members of the aer would ſoon diſcover 
ani ian oſt or. h ee e ot ahm 
This eee 
they are well provided for: They maihthin cheir 
independence; and a-burden, which muſt otlierr 
wile have fallen on the publie, is, for every pur- 
poſe of ſociety, more advantageoully born by 
this ſmall community, Had there been a ꝓra- 
ſpect of a proviſion equally liberal from che pu- 
blic, they never would have thought of making 
ſuch a proviſion for themſelves. The money ſo 
ſaved by them would have gone to the ale · houſe 
or gin-ſhop. Thus it is in England, where there 
is a high poor tax, which never oould have hap- 
pened in à nation ſo naturally induſtrious and 
high-ſpirited without ſuch a'temptation, which 
both from theory depp wee e ſeems "_ 
ſiſtible. AbsU 24 rte * ! 
gt ul 19171 

Ir is fiither 1 840 that e are Bort 
to the intereſts of ſociety, by changing that into 
a burdenſome public tax, which was en an 
act of beneſicence. 

It has been obſerved, that, * any tax we 
laid on for the poor, alms-giving was conſider- 
ed both as a religious and a moral duty. While 
it 19 enjoined in the ſtrongeſt manner by the 
e of Chriſtianity, it is no leſs ſtrongly ur- 


ged 
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ged by the dba of our een hearts Ahe 
man who refuſed a voluntary offering to ſupply 
the Wants of his indigent fellow creatures, was 
regarded both as irreligious and hard hearted. 
This is alſo one of thoſe duties which is attend - 
ed with a ſenſible pleaſure in the performative; 
It is truly grateful to a benevolent mind to eis 
brace an opportunity of relieving diſtreſs. There 
is no-ſenſual gratification which” can afford ſd 
much delight, as to exerciſe the ability given us 
of feeding the hungry, of clothing the naked, 
of being as a huſband to the widow; and a fa- 
ther to the fatherleſs. Bad as mankind, in ſome 
reſpects, are, yet there are few, even of the diſ- 
ſipated or ſordid, who are entirely diveſted of 
the feelings of compaſſion, or ho are not n 
times inclined-to beneficence. | 110 
By voluntary charities, n Froik this 
principles, very conſiderable fums have been, 
and ſtill are raiſed for the poor. The motiey 
given at a time may be leſs than what is raiſed 
by a tax; but, as voluntary alms are given more 
frequently in all, through the year, they getit+ 
rally amount to a greater ſum. There is reaſon 
to believe, that, before a tax was laid on, the real 
poor were, in many places, more comfortably 
provided for than they are now, and yet the 


er never complained. of the burden. The 
reaſon 
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reaſdir is obvious. The beneficent beſtow their 
charities itr ſueh ſums, and at ſuch times, as they 
can imòſt eaſily afford them. By conferring 
liberal ſind themſelves ſenſibly poorer by what 
they give away Thus they have alſo the pleas 
ſure of diſtributing it themſelves, and of knows 
ing that what they give is e agree 
cence, not a compelled contribution. — 
A tax for the poot puts hi ey — 
different footing: By it, a large ſum, may be at 
once demanded of us, which we may find very 
inconvenient at the time to pay. What we 
give is no longer a willing charity, but a tribute, 
which is as rigorouſly. collected as any laid on 
to defray the expence of govetument. We 
need not wonder that it is fo often paid with 
reluctance, nor be ſurpriſed that, while the public 
complain, the poor are ſtill ill provided for. 
Though our being taxed ought not to har- 
den our hearts againſt the diſtreſſes of our fel» 
low creatures, yet there is reaſon to think that it 
often produces this effect. It ſhuts up many 
of the ſources of private charity. I have known 
ſome who, before they were ſubjeQed to this 
tax, gave often and liberally to the poor, but, 
after they were obliged to pay it, reſolved 
to refuſe the entreaty of every mendicant. Ic 
Was 
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was a ſenſible obſervation of a plain man, That 
© our rulers never did a worſe thing than when 
© they took the poor out of God's hand: That 
is when, inſtead of the way which Nature 
and Providence have pointed out for ſupporting 
the poor, they ſubſtituted an 11 method, 
which ſo ill anſwers the ere 
To confirm what is now aid, i ey bebe | 
ſerved, that, in thoſe places where there is n 
poor tax, very conſiderable ſums are raiſed by 
voluntary contribution, without being grudged, 
which, if they had been demanded by a tax; 
would have been ſenſibly felt, and heavity com- 
plained of. This is particularly the caſe in 
Holland. In Amſterdam, collections are made 
in the churches, ſometimes to the amount of 
L. rooo in one day. In the city of Edinburgh, 
where the expence of the poor houſe alone a- 
mounts to above L. 4000 yearly, the ſum is 
raiſed chiefly by collections at the chureh- 
doors, by voluntary donations, or by private and 
public contributions. If this ſum were; rai- 
fed by a tax on the annualrent of houſes; it 
would amount to above 10 per cent. the neat rent 
of the city not exceeding L. 40, ooo. This is, 
indeed, but a trifle to the Engliſh poor tax, 
which, it is ſaid, ſometimes exceeds 30 per cent.; 
yet it would be a tax nearly double to any one 
the 
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the: citizens. of Ediaburgh at preſent pay, and 
would not be patiently. ſubmitted to. The mid- 


dle rank of people, who regularly attend divine 
ſervice; commonly give a collection of ſixpence, 
or a ſhilling, every Sunday, at the church-door, 
and, on extraordinary, occaſions, a crown, or 
half a guinea, which; amounts to from about 
30 ſhillings to L. 3 a year. This, they willing- 
ly give, and think it no hardſhip; but if the 
ſame ſum were at once ln 
4 they would feel and complain. ˖ 
From this it may farther appear, that, though 
the poor ſeem to be ſupported, chiefly at the ex- 
pence of the middle claſs of people who attend 
the church, yet, if a tax were equally laid on 
every family, in proportion to their rent, ſo far 
from being relieved: by it, they would find the 
burden heavier than by the preſent method. of 
ſupporting the poor. The cafe of Edinburgh 
is not ſingular; it is probably nearly the ſame in 
every place where a poor tax is not eſtabliſhed. 
Again, it is advanced, that a poor tax is un- 
friendly to virtue, by offering a temptation to 
the managers of poor funds to m or em- 
bezzle the public money. 
In ſome places of England, this is loudly com- 
plained of, Beſide the money miſapplied by 


being given to perſons who are no real objects 
of 
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ef charity, and the large ſums often uſeleſaly 
expended in'1aw-faits between neighbouring 
pariſhes, it is faid, that, in great towns, parties 
larly where the management of the poor funds 
is left in the hands of mean people, a great part 
of the money is ſpent by: the church-wardens 
and overſters in feaſts and entertainments. 
This laſt expenditure, when moderate, may 
be thought reaſonable. As the managers have 
no ſalary for their trouble, it is thought it would 
be requiring too much, if, after giving their 
time and attention to a public concern, they 
ſhould likewiſe be expoſed to perſonal expence 
in the ſervice: Therefore, when they meet on 
public buſineſs, it is but reaſonable that: the ex- 
pence ſhould be defrayed by the public. 
It is difficult, however, to limit this expendi- 
ture. When the management comes into the 
hands of low people, who have no ſenſe of ho- 
nour, they are tempted to peculate. Knows 
ing that they may eat a good dinner at the 
public expence, they will make their official 
meetings as frequent as poſſible. In the me- 
tropolis, or in great towns, their entertain- 
ments muſt ſoon amount to a conſiderable ſum. 
As the management of the poor brings not only 
a certain degree of power, but the ſolid advan- 
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tage of good eating and drinking, it is not ſur- 
priſing that intereſt is made to get into office. 
Votes are ſolicited with as much aſſiduity as if 
it were a declared lucrative employment. 
| This abuſe appears to ariſe chiefly from the 
manner, unreſtricted, Where the poor ate pro- 
vided for by voluntary collections, or charitable 
contributions, no ſuch abuſe is known. There 
the managers conſider the money intruſted to 
them as a depoſit of honour, which they are 
bound to diſtribute with frugality and fidelity. 
If they ſhould miſapply it, the abuſe would be 
ſoon diſcovered, their characters blaſted, and the 
charities either Pe or committed to o- 
ther hands,“ 

I mention it to the honour of the northern 
part of the kingdom, where the grievance of a 
poor tax is little known, that I have never heard 
of the ſmalleſt abuſe of any poor fund, or of 
any well grounded complaint being made againſt 
the managers. Hitherto there has been always 
found a ſet of gentlemen, or of reſpectable citi- 
zens, of known, integrity, who have willingly 
taken the charge of the poor. Though they of- 
ten ſolicit for them with as much earneſtneſs, 
and manage with as great fidelity, as if their 
own ſubſiſtence depended on the event; yet I 

B b have 
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have never heard of one inſtance where any 
thing was: my n 0 OE" A 
ment. Nt. 22M. 

Whete great — and — have 1 
nerally corrupted the minds and morals ef a 
people, that perſons of character and public ſpi⸗ 
rit cannot be found to ſuperintend the concerns 
of the poor, then it may be neceſſary to offer a 
bribe for the performance of public -bufinefs; 
but ir affords ſome pleaſure to know, that this 
baneful evil has not you infected rern n 
the kingdom. 

It would ſeem, that, if poor rates bac ade 
been eſtabliſhed in England, complaints of the 
abuſe of the poor funds would have been as 
little known there as in Scotland. As long as 
large ſums are raiſed for the poor by a rigorous 
tax, ſo long a temptation is offered to low mind- 
ed and diſhoneſt men to embezzle them. They 
knbwy they have power, and they believe they 
have a right to aſſeſs to almoſt any extent which 
they ſhall determine to be requiſite. In theſe 
1 they will not be very delicate, ei- 

ther as to the extent of the tax, or as to the 
manner in which the money is expended. It is 
true, that men of character have it in their power 
to be elected; and it has ſometimes happened, 
that, by taking a concern in the management of 
| oh the 
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the poor funde, they have conſiderably reduced 
the tax. But theſe exextions are ouly occaſional; 
ſuch perſons ſoon become weary, of the buſineſs; 
and, in a ſhort time, the management falls a- 
gain into the hands of thoſe Who wiſh to live at 
the public expence. 

Conſidering theſe various bad — — — 
the Engliſh poor rates, we may be able to ac- 
count for what before appeared inexplicable, 
viz. for the large ſum collected for the poor, and 
the number of indigents ſtill unprovided for. It 
may be affirmed, that a law productive of ſuch 
effets muſt be bad, and that the evils which it 
ſeems to correct are not ſo great as thoſe it pack 
duces, 


* 


THE chief argument in favour of a poor rate 
is, that it lays the burden of ſupporting the poor 
more equally on individuals, according to their 
ſtations, obliging the ſordid and ſelfiſh, as well 
as the liberal and beneficent, to contribute their 
proportion to the public expence. 

The deſign is good; but, as the tax is laid on, 
it very imperfectiy anſwers this end; in ſome 
inſtances it is unjuſt and oppreſſive; in very few 
is it really equal. 

In landed pariſhes, it is laid on the proprietor 
and the tenant in proportion to the rent. This 

18 
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is thought to be equal; but how often does it 
happen that a great landholder is but a very 
poor man? Sometimes his property is martga- 
ged to the half, or nearly ro the whole extent 
of its value; yet he muſt pay the poor rate to 
the full amount of his poſſeſſion. Ar the ſame 
time, the' men of monied property, who-are, 
perhaps, the richeſt in the nation, and beſt able 
to afford a tax, pay little or nothing in propor- 
tion to their wealth. Though they are the real 
proprietors, and draw the rent of a great part 
of the land in the country, yet they receive their 
full yearly intereſts, without any dodnQind: or 
hazard of loſs. 

It may be ſaid that the land tax is liable ta 
the ſame objection. The caſes are not exactly 
ſimilar; but, ſuppoſing them to he ſo, the ine- 
quality of the one only renders the burden of 
the other more inſupportable. It may be alſo 
ſaid, that the landholders have no great reaſon 
to complain, becauſe they bought their lands 
with theſe public burdens, and paid ſo much 
leſs for them on this account. It is allowed 
this may be the caſe with reſpect to an old e- 
ſtabliſhed tax, the neat amount of which may 
be certainly calculated ; but it does not hold 
with reſpect to a poor rate, which is in a man- 
ner a new tax, and which may riſe, in a ſhort 

time, 
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time, unexpectedly, from two ta ten ſhillings 


in the pound. The old proprietors in England 
could not calculate on the expence of this tax 
wh@ they bought their lands; as it has been 
impoſed, or greatly raiſed, ſince their entering 
into poſſeſſion of their eſtates, their real wealth 
is ſo much leſſened by it. It is ſurpriſing, that 
ſuch (gentlemen have not attended more to this, 
or that they continue to. ſubmit to a burden ſo 
oppreſſive. 

— bo again faid, Wal ana 
rates, that, when a tax is laid on any comino- 
dity, the conſumer. always pays for it. This, 
it is granted, holds in moſt caſes. When an 
additional tax is laid on ſugar, wine, ſpirits, or 
ale, the merchant or manufaQurer knows very 
well how to indemnify himſelf; but the far- 
mer has not this in his power. When an ad- 
ditional tax is laid on land, which is in fact on 
corn and cattle, the produce of that land, the 
price ought to be raiſed; yet this cannot be 
done in any proportion to the additional bur- 
den he pays. The reaſon is obvious. The tax 
is not general. Corn and beef may be brought 
to market from any part of the kingdom, and 
even from foreign countries where no ſuch tax 


is paid. The farmer is then 2 to take the 


ve 
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market price, or be underſold by competitors 
who are not liable to the ſame durden. 3050 
In cities or boroughs the tax is perhaps more 

equal. It is generally laid on in proportiq to 
the rent of the houſe poſſeſſed. It is ſuppoſed 
that every man buys or rents a houſe. adequate 
to his income, If he goes beyond what be- 
longs to him, it may be ſaid he ought to pay 
for his vanity. This rule of taxation is very 
ſpecious; but it is ſtill far from being equal. A 
gentleman of à certain ſtation in life is obliged 
to live in a houſe ſuitable to that rank, which 
he is in ſome meaſure obliged to ſupport in the 
world. He might be accuſed of meanneſs if he 
inhabited one lower rented; yet his houſe may 
often exceed the proportion of his free income. 
Independent of his rank, a large family may 
oblige him to take a houſe above his fortune. 
It is hard, when in this caſe a heavy tax is ſu- 
peradded to his other unavoidable expences. On 
the other hand, a man of much greater opu- 
lence, who has no rank to ſupport, can live in 
a much more private manner; and though his 
wealth be greatly ſuperior, yet his tax is not a 
fifth or a tenth part of what the former pays. 
The difference is ſtill greater between a gentle- 
man of a liberal and a hoſpitable diſpoſition, and 
a ſordid miſer who hires a bad houſe, which 
| indeed 
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indeed bears ſome proportion: to his: little mind, 
but none to his wealth. The laſt ought to pay 
in proportion to his income, and does not; the 
firſt is obliged to pay much beyond that propor- 
tion: In fuck caſes; which/-are frequent im eve: 
ry large town, the. mode of takstion, however 
ſpeciouſly juſt; is very unequal; An old ava- 
ricious batehelur poſſeſſed of thouſands; often 
payis leſs for tlie gent of his lodgings than à gen- 
tleman of middle ſtation, ſtruggling hard to 
maintain a ry 1 men * mo rate 

alone. ee 
It appears more bree if a tax is found 
neceſſary, to make the aſſeſſment according to 
the real wealth of the inhabitants. Though it 
may be difficult to aſcertain this exactly, yet the 
wealth of individuals is generally tolerably well 
known, When money is employed, either ih 
extenſive trade, or lent on bonds, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to conceal it. If ajury of intelligent 
men were appointed to make a general valua- 
tion of the inhabitants of a'place with which 
they were well acquainted, it is not likely that 
they would greatly exceed ot fall ſhort of their 
real property. If any perſon ſhould have rea- 
fon to complain of being overvalued; he might 
obtain redreſs by repreſenting the ſtate of his 
affairs, The law of Scotland authoriſes . this 
mode 
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mode of taxation; and in the city of Glaſgow 
9 — umme 2 
ceſs. } AS} " 4 #5 
tt a en Da. 
anda objections may be made to this way of 


taxing. It is diſagreeable, and it may often give 
offence, to inquire minutely into the private tir - 


.cumſtances of individuals. A gentleman or a 
merchant, of apparent wealth, though his pro- 
perty ſhould be greatly overvalued, may ra- 
ther chooſe to ſuffer the grievance, than, by ex- 
poſing his circumſtances, to hurt his credit. It 
may likewiſe ſometimes happen, that the per- 
ſons appointed to make the valuation may be 
biaſſed by prejudice to under-rate their friends, 
and over-rate thoſe to whom they bear no good 
will. Theſe diſadvantages may be thought great- 
er chan thoſe attending the common method of 
taxation. 

But, farther, ſuppoſing it poſſible to 10900 a 
tax which ſhould be in exact proportion to the 
wealth of every individual, till the burden of 
_ ſupporting the poor would not be equally ſhared. 
.A perſon of a humane and liberal heart will ne- 
ver confine his charities to what he pays as a 
public tax. He will daily ſee objects of diſtreſs 
who move his compaſſion, to whom he cannot 


help giving more than he pays by the afſefl- 
ment, 
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ment, and perhaps more than his circumſtances 


can well afford. Were not ſuch objects relieved 
by private beneficence, they muſt have become 
a burden on the public. On the other hand, a 
man of a ſordid diſpoſition, finding himſelf com- 
pelled to pay a poor tax, reſolves that he ſhall 


be deaf to every cry ef diſtreſs, and not part 


with a farthing even to ſave a fellow creature 
from periſhing. No law will ever make two 
men of ſuch oppoſite diſpoſitions, though of 
equal fortunes, bear an equal part of the bur- 


den of ſupporting the poor; it will never im- 


plant a benevolent, or eradicate a wordig turn of 
mind. oh | 9 8 


- * 
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Naturam expelkes furca, tamen uſque recurret. 


For theſe reaſons, this article is concluded, 
by again obſerving, that, while poor rates have 
become the heavieſt public burden, and produ- 
ced many bad conſequences, equally hurtful to 
ſociety and individuals, they do but imperfectly 


anſwer the purpoſes for which they were in- 


tended. 


Cc CHAP. 
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2 the POR in Holland relating to the pow. 


Preliminary ee 


HE Dutch have been long diſtinguiſhed 
by their political ſagacity, which appears 

in every department of their public buſineſs, 
and particularly in the management of their 
poor. When we complain of our own plan, it 
is natural to inquire into the methods employed 
by thoſe who have been more ſucceſsful. Mr 
Poſtelthwayt, in his Dictionary of ' Commerce, 
under the article Poor, has given a very full ex- 
tract of the laws of the United Provinces rela- 
ring to their poor, to which I. refer, as they are 
long to tranſcribe, and his book is common. No 
authority can be ſo genuine as that of the laws 
themſelves ; but, as the lateſt of theſe is above 
one hundred years old, it is to be preſumed that 
ſome alteration, at leaſt in the practice or exe- 
cution of the law, has, ſince that time, taken 
place; therefore ſome later and more particular 
information is wanted. | 


To 
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To enter into a detail of the interior police of 


every town in Holland, no two of which are 
preciſely the ſame, would be an inveſtigation 
equally tedious and uſeleſs. All that is propo- 
fed, is to give an account of their attention to, 
and prefent method of managing their poor, 
chiefly taken from the information I have been 
favoured with from two gentlemen * of known 
abilities and honour, who have, for a number of 
years paſt, reſided in that country. This, with 
the extracts from Mr Howard's ſtate of priſons 
and work-houſes in Holland, given in the laſt 
part of this work, may ſerve to Stow ſufficient 
light on the e 5 n= 


Wurw we ö het b Rate of the 
United Provinces,, we thould, in' ſpeculation, 
conclude, that there could be no country where 
there was a greater number of beggars, and of 
poor unprovided for. The territory is ſmall, in 
proportion to the multitude it maintains; hence 
it might be inferred, that there muſt be multi- 
tudes who find the utmoſt difficulty to procure 
the pooreſt ſubſiſtence. As they have long ſince 
arrived at their meridian in manufactures and 

| commerce, 


Colonel Robert Douglas, and the Reverend Mr Layel of 
Rotterdam. 
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commerce, it' might be alſo concluded, chat a 
ſtagnation of many branches in trade having ta» 
ken place, there muſt be many who could find 
no employment, or but the pooreſt encourage 
ment to labour; and, as thouſands are daily 
employed in the dangerous occupations of ſea» 
men and fiſhers, that there muſt be many dif- 
abled, or who, dying in the ſervice, leave or . 
wives and orphans to the public care. 
That theſe.cauſes do contribute to the x num- | 
ber of poor, is what can be ſcarcely doubted of; 
but it is at the ſame time certain, from all that 
has been obſerved, that there is no civilized 
country in the world where there is a ſmaller 
proportion of poor, where ſo few beggars are to 
be ſeen, or where the expence of maintaining 
the poor is lefs a burden on the public. It me- 
rits our attention to inquire, What reaſon can 
be aſſigned for this ſmall proportion of poor; 
by what methods they are provided for; and 
by what means the expence is defrayed. 
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ical 


Taz principal reaſon goed for this is, the 
natural diſpoſition of the people, ſtrengthened by 
education and habit. From their earlieſt days, 
they are trained up in the practice of induſtry, 
ſobriety, and frugality, which enables them to 
ſupport themſelves in almoſt any ſituation. They 
are remarked for this in every corner of the 
world ; a Dutch family will pick up a ſubſiſt- 
ence where another i is ſtarving, Their habitual 
temperance becomes a ſource both of public and 
private proſperity, While they deny themſelves 
to thoſe exceſſes which plunge ſo many thouſands 
in other countries into the depths of poverty and 
wretchedneſs, they become by their induſtry 
uſeful members of the ſtate ; and, living with 
contented parſimony, they are ſeldom a burden 
on the public, having laid up ſome proviſion 
for a time of diſtreſs, Though they have been 
ſtigmatized with ſelfiſhneſs, and taking , every 
advantage in trade ; yet it is certain that there 
is neither the ſame diſſipation among the afflu- 

ent, 
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ent, nor the ſame profligacy among the com- 
monalty, that is obſervable 1 in moſt other ſtates 
in Europe. 

The natural character of the Dutch is proba- 
dly formed by their ſituation and circumſtances, 
Confined to a narrow ſpot of ground, induſtry, 


with the moſt frugal oeconomy, become abſo- 


lutely neceſſary. Did they depart from theſe 
principles, their ruin muſt be the conſequence, 
They are encouraged to the practice of theſe 
virtues, not only by the example of tlie rich, 
amongſt whom it is reckoned a reproach to be 
idle or profuſe, but likewiſe by the employment 
afforded to every individual, and the opportu- 
AY given in a free commercial ſtate of acqui- 
ring wealth, Their extenſive trade, their fiſh- 

eries and manufaQures, conſtantly require ſo 
many hands, that the natives are inſufficient for 
the demand. There it is well known, that, if 
any perſon be found idle, it cannot be for want 
of employment. On this pretence they can ex- 
pect no compaſſion; therefore, unleſs they are 
diſabled by age or diſeaſe, they are 1 to 


labour. 

In Holland, as in every other other country, 
it is to be expected that ſome will be found ad- 
dicted to ſlothful and vicious habits, from which 


neither poverty, nor the fear of ſhame can de- 
| ter 
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ter them. Though it is not to be expected that 
any puniſhment will entirely reclaim ſuch; yet, 
as the example is dangerous, and the number of 
the uſeleſs and vicious might increaſe, were any 
indulgence given to them, perſons of this cha- 
racter are treated with great rigour. The civil 
magiſtrates are inveſted with large diſcretional 
powers, as cenſors of the morals and manners 
of the people. 

Though it has been ſaid that there is no your 
blic begging in Holland, yet this is not ſtrictly 
true. In ſome inſtances it is permitted. When 
an induſtrious family is reduced to indigence by 
fire, or by any uncommon misfortunes, a licenſe 
is granted to beg; but this is granted with re- 
ſtrictions, and a certificate which they muſt have 
ready to produce when required, There are 
alſo a few vagrant beggars ; but theſe are {ſeldom 
natives, being commonly Jews or Germans. 
Vagrant begging they are at the utmoſt pains to 
ſuppreſs, and they are rigid in the execution of 
the laws againſt it. In every town there is a 
public correction houſe, in which offenders are 
confined for a ſhorter or longer time according 
to their fault. The proviſion allowed them is 
of the pooreſt kind, being commonly boiled 
beans and water. Even for this they are com- 
pelled to work. They earn their hard fare, by 
raſping 
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raſping hignum vitae, or by eis 
tion of the ſame kind. When they complete 
their taſk, whatever they do beyond it is for 
their own benefit. No corporal puniſhment 
can be ſo great a terror to perſons of a ſloth- 
ful or of a vicious diſpoſition; and as, from the 
ſtrict execution of the law, they may lay their 


account with this treatment, it 1s to be expec- 
ted that the numbers of this charaQer, under 


ſuch a government, will be ſmaller in propor- 
tion, than in other countries, where there is leſs 
reſtraint. 

On the whole, as it has been a that 
ſloth and vice are the moſt frequent cauſes of 


dependent poverty in this country, ſo we muſt 
aſcribe the ſmall number of poor in Holland to 


their induſtry, to the encouragement given to it, 
and to the puniſhment inflicted on idleneſs and 


profligacy, 
if 6% 


Of the methods of providing for the poor in Hol- 
land. | 


THOUGH it is obſerved that the number of 
the poor in Holland is ſmaller, in proportion to 


the population of the country, than in any o- 
ther 
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cher civilized ftate, yet ſtill it muſt be very con- 
ſiderable. Where there are fo many thouſands 
employed in the pooreſt and meaneſt occupa- 
tions of life, there muſt be numbers daily re- 
duced to indigence, from cauſes which no in- 
duſtry and no forefight could have prevented. 
The poor of this deſcription onght to be provi- 
ded for, and there is perhaps no country in the 
world where greater. attention is paid to them 
than #n this, inſomuch that there is ſcarcely 
one who has any claim to the public Charity, 
who is not ſupported by it. This, however, is 
done in the moſt frugal manner. 

The immediate charge of the poor is com- 
mitted to the conſiſtory, compoſed of the elders 
and deacons of the church, who are generally 
of the moſt reſpectable and intelligent claſs of 
citizens. They are at particular pains to in- 
quire into the characters, the circumſtances, and 
the real ſtate of all the poor within their di- 
ſtricts. It would be difficult for a perſon of an 
idle or a vicious diſpoſition to eſcape their no- 
tice, or to impoſe on the public by a ſpecious 
pretence, When an induſtrious family is in di- 
ſtreſs their caſe is immediately attended to, and a 
weekly penſion allowed them, ſuch as is thought 
ſufficient for their ſupport. Families in diſtreſs 
get from one ſhilling to four ſhillings per week, 

= according 
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according to their number, and circumſtancgs, 


and a loat weighing 3 lib, value 4 d. is given 


to each perſon, in the family In winter they 
receive neceſſary clothing, and a certain quan- 
tity of fewel. The greater number, however, of 
theſe penſions are occaſional, being continued 
no longer than the paupers are thought to be 
unable to provide for themſelves, In winter, 


particularly when, for fix or eight weeks, the 


employment of numbers is at a ſtand hy the 
froſt, there is a proviſion made for them until 
they can return to their uſual, occupations., It 
is in this way that by far the greater park, of 
their public charity is diſtributed, , 1 

In Holland, they have alſo hoſpitals fon the 


reveption of the poor, of the ſame; kind, with 


our charity work-houſes; but they ſeem to have 
been aware of the expence of them, and, there- 
fore, have put them on a more limited plan. 
None! are admitted but old unmartied men or 
women, and children whoſe parents are abroad, 
or incapable to take care of them. Such of 
them as are able, are put to work certain hours 


of the day for the benefit of the hoſpital; the 


remaining time they are allowed to cmployan 
working for themſelves, If they behave well, 
they are permitted to go out once a weeſe to fee 
their friends; If they are lazy, or quarrelſome, 


or 


\ 
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or get drunk, they are »deptived of this privi- 
lege for a month, or two months, or à year; 
when the offence is great, they are confined” to 
a room alone, and fed on bread and water. 
They are ſometimes puniſhed by having a block 

faſtened to their leg day and niht. 
From their thus admitting into their hoſpitals 
only ſuch as could not he otherwiſe provided 
for, and from the rigid regularity obſerved in 
them, the number of poor is not the half, in 
proportion, to what we find in our charity 
work-houſes in Britain. The number of poor 
now in the charity work-houſe in Edinburgtr 
amounts to above 700, though the whole inha- = 
bitants of the city, excluſive: of the ſuburbs, 
which ſupport their on poor, does not exceed 
39,000, The number of poor in the hoſpital 
of Rotterdam does not exceed 600, though that 
city contains about 70,00 inhabitants. Of this 
600 there are about 150 children, who, before 
they leave the houſe, generally indemnify the 
public, for nh Exetids of their drawn by 
their work. 128 
They have this e in Holland, gt in- 
ſtead of paying apprentice fees with boys put to 
a trade, they receive money for them from the 
day they enter into ſervice. As ſoon, therefore, 
as they are thought able, they are put to ſuch 
employments 


1 
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employments as they chooſe, when the: hoſpital 
commonly receives for them one ſhilling; per 
week for the firſt and ſecond year; one ſhilling 
and ſixpence for the third year; two ſhillings | 
for the fourth year; four ſhillings for the fifth, 
and five ſhillings per week for the ſixth year of 
their apprenticeſhip. The maſters generally 
pay a good deal more, than the above ſums, 
which is given to the boys for their own uſe, . - 

Girls are employed in ſewing woollen for the 
poor in or out of the hoſpital, and linen for the 
tovyn's people. They have each their daily taſk 
aſſigned them, and, when this is faniſhed, they 
are allowed to employ the remaining part of the 
day for their own benefit. They are kept in 
the houſe to the age of twenty-three, the boys 
to the age of twenty-one years. On their de- 
firing to leave the houſe, if they are judged ca- 
pable of providing for themſelves, liberty is 
granted them to work out of the houſe fix 
months before their final diſmiſſion. Then 
they are allowed ſuch linen and clothes as are 
thought neceſſary, to the amount of L. 12 or 
L. x3. Sterling. 

Beſides poor and orphan houſes, they have 
alſo in Holland different charitable foundations, 
where poor people of certain qualifications, ac- 

— 
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cording to the intention'or humour of the foun- 
ders, are admitted, and receive a more liberal 
proviſion. - They have - likewiſe  provemers, or 
boarding houſes, where, for fave or fix hundred 
guilders paid in, a perſon acquires a good lod- 
ging and maintenance for life, The ſum paid 
is in proportion to the age of the perſon to be 
maintained, and according to the nature of the 
accommodation ſtipulated for. Theſe houſes 
reſemble, in this reſpect, the cloiſters and con- 
vents in * countries. | 


8 EK CT. II. 
Of the Funds for ſupporting the Poor in Holland. 


Taz public burdens in Holland are, from the 
peculiar ſituation of that country, higher than 
in Britain, or in any other nation in the world. 
They are ſuch as to oblige them to tax, not only 
the luxuries, but the neceſſaries of life, ſuch as 
bread and fewel. This renders the expence of 
living there nearly double of the expence of li- 
ving in England. The common wages of a 
day-labourer is ſeldom under eighteen pence a 
day, and even with this he finds it very diffi- 

cult 
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cult to provide for his family. Hence we ſhould 
conclude, that, though the number of poor in 
Holland was not ſo great as in other countries, 
yet, as the expence of providing for them is 
unavoidably much greater, from the dearneſs 
of the neceſſaries of life, that, therefore, the 
public muſt feel the burden heavy, and that 
poor rates, to a high amount, muſt have been 
found requiſite. Contrary, however, to ex- 
pectation, no poor tax has hitherto been impo- 
ſed there; and though the neceſſary expence of 
ſupporting the poor be very conſiderable, yet 
the money required for it is raiſed in ſo eaſy 
a manner as not to be ' complained of. It will 
be ſatisfactory to know how this is done. 
Though many different methods are employ- 
ed in Holland to raiſe money for the poor, yet 
that on which they chiefly depend is by collec- 
tions made in their churches, which contribu- 
tions are not only more frequent, but amount 
to a larger ſum than thoſe in the moſt opulent 
parts oi {tus country, Theſe collections are 
made about the middle of the ſermon, when the 
clergyman who preaches begs his hearers to re- 
member the poor, particularly thoſe of the pa- 
riſh in diſtreſs, giving, at the ſame time, a warm 
exhortation to contribute to the relief of their 


indigent fellow creatures. Then two or three 
| of 
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of the elders or. deacons go about with purſes, 
each fixed by a hoop to a long rod, with a ſmall 
bell to advertiſe its being near, which they pre- 
ſent to every individual, who puts in what he 
thinks proper. This is done regularly as often 
as divine ſervice · is performed, twice or thrice 
every Sunday. On the faſt day appointed by 
the ſovereign, the ſum collected is very great; 
in large towns, it generally exceeds one thou- 
ſand pounds Sterling, and is ſometimes double 
that ſum. 0 ano! 

Beſides the ſtated and weekly collections, 
there are more general contributions made by 
the conſiſtory, who go about, particularly four 
times in the year, when the holy ſacrament is 
adminiſtered, and ſolicit every family from 
whom alms may be expected. 

The eloquence of the preacher, it is ſaid, con- 
tributes much to the amount of the collection; 
but the ſobriety, and regularity of the people 
may be conſidered as a more certain cauſe of 
this. Though by trade they are connected with 
every known quarter of the globe, yet the moſt 
opulent merchants retain their ſimplicity of man- 
ners, and a regard to the religion of their coun- 
try. Uncontaminated by that diſſipation and 
infidelity which has become ſo frequent in moſt 
ſtates of Europe, they not only attend public 

worſhip 
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they are able to afford a more liberal giſt than 


the ſons of profuſion and libertiniſm. Though 


the ſum of money raiſed in this way through 
the year muſt be great, yet it is no burden on 


the people. What they beſtow is entirely vo- 
luntary; no perſon is required to give more than 


he knows he can eaſily afford at the time. 

There are ſome ſmall taxes impoſed in Hol- 
land for the benefit of the poor; but they are 
either occaſional, or ſo trifling, as hardly to de- 
ſerve naming, when compared to the Engliſh 
poor rates. There is a ſmall tax on public 


_ diverſions, on markets in open places, &c. 


which are let or rented out for a yearly ſum. 
In many parts of Holland, there is alſo a 
tax on marriage and private baptiſms, from ten 
to twenty rix-dollars *, for the benefir of the 


poor of the conſiſtory. It is only the moſt o- 


pulent who will pay for private baptiſm, as. 
they might be freed from it by carrying their 


children to church. In garriſon-towns, the So- 


vereign allows a ſmall tax for the poor, viz. a 
ſtiver for every perſon going out or coming in 
at the gate during divine ſervice, or on holi- 
days; alſo after ſunſet until ſhutting of the gate 
at nine or ten o'clock, and from mid-day to 


one o'clock, the barrier during the hour of 


| dinner 
A rix-dollar in Holland is about 4 s. and 4 d. 
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e 
dinner being kept on the latch or cliquet, an 
antient euſtom, to prevent ſurpriſe. | In me 
places, two or three orphans attend funerals, for 
which a certain ſum is paid to the hoſpital. Tue 
funeral pomp thus becomes a charitable fund. 
In the ſecond ſection of this chapter, it has 
been mentioned, that boys and girls are kept in 
the hoſpital until they are twenty-one or twenty- 
three years of age, during which time they, are 
hired out to work; and the hoſpital receives 
about two-thirds of their wages. It may be 
ſuppoſed, that, before they have arrived at this 
period, they will have nearly repaid the expence 
of maintenance and education. But, beſide 
this, if they die unmarried, or without children, 
the hoſpital becomes their heir, unleſs they have 
bought themſelves off, which is commonly done 
for about L. 34. If they are known to be 
rich before they do this, the price is raiſed on 
them, If they have left a will without buy- 
ing off, the houſe where they were educated is 
entitled to two-thirds of their property, What- 
ever money or effects the poor may be poſſeſſed 
of on being admitted into an hoſpital, is alſo ap- 
propfiated to the benefit of the houſe. What 
they may acquire by legacies, or otherwiſe, du- 
ring their ſtay, is returned at the age of twenty- 
five years, but without intereſt. 
E e | Theſe 
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\- Theſe are the common funds in Holland for 
ſupporting the poor. The money raiſed by col- 
lections is moſtly laid out in weekly or occaſional 
ſupplies. The expence of their hoſpitals is, in 
general, defrayed by the intereſt of a capital 
ſtock, which the overſeers have accumulated 
from legacies, inheritances, donations,” ſavings, 
and profits of the work of the houſe ; which 
laſt, it has been obſerved, is there more conſi- 
derable than in Britain. 

By theſe means, the poor are all provided for, 
and their hoſpitals maintained, while no tax is 
impoſed which is in any degree burceniomg to 
the public. 

From a review of the Dutch poor laws * 
regulations, it does not appear that they are ma- 
terially different from our own, The admired 
method of their providing for their poor, ſeems 
to ariſe rather from the ſtrict execution of the 
law, and the fidelity of the adminiſtrators, than 
from any. excellency in the laws themſelves. 
Were we equally attentive in maintaining a ſtrict 
police, and in a frugal and judicious diſtribution 
of the poor's money, there is reaſon to think 
that the poor might be better provided 06 nd 
more eaſily maintained in England than in Hol- 
land. How far this is poſſible, or may be ex- 
pected, will be afterwards conſidered. | 

| CHAP, 
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_ Of different Charitable Foundations. 


N eyery civilized country, we find not only 
funds provided by the public for the main- 
tenance of the common poor, but different cha- 
ritable foundations endowed and ſupported by 
private bounty, for the reception of poor of cer- 
tain qualifications, or who belong to II articular 
diſtricts. 

With reſpect to ſome of theſe, it may be al- 
ledged, that the love of fame, and a deſire to 
leave a monument of their name and liberality, 
may have been the chief motives of individuals 
to bequeath their wealth to ſuch inſtitutions; 
but, until we have the cleareſt evidence of this, 
we are in charity bound to believe that they 
have acted from the principles of humanity and 
beneficence. 

Though an account of them does not ſtrictly 
belong to the preſent ſubject, as they are no bur- 
den on the public, yet they are ſo much con- 


nected 
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need with it, that, if no notice were taken of 


them, the inquiry would be incomplete. It is 


alſo an object of importanee to conſider how far 
they have anſwered the purpoſes for which they 
were intended; wherein they are liable to be 
abuſed; and 100 far each of them has been of 
advantage or of diſadvantage to the ſociety to 
which it belongs. F 


In general, it has been obſerved, that, where 
a > charitable foundation tends to encourage idle- 
neſs, or takes away the incentives to induſtry, i it 
muſt be in a certain degree hurtful to that place 
or country \ where it is eſtabliſhed. When a pro- 
viſion is made for thoſe who, in the vigour of 
life, might eaſily have provided for themſelves 
and their families, the community is thereby 
deprived of a certain number, who otherwiſe 
might have contributed by their induſtry to the 


public good. A temptation is offered them to 
| live in Moth, and to drag out an inſipid ex- 
iſtence, while they might have been much hap- 
pier in themſelves, if neceſſity had called them 
forth to the more active ſcenes of life. 


For this reaſon, the greateſt part of the reli- 
gious houſes in Popiſh countries may be juſtly 
reckoned amongſt the moſt impolitic, as well as 
cruel and unnatural inſtitutions to which ſuper- 

ſtition 
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ſtition ever gave birth. There, many thouſands 
of thoſe: who might have lived the ornaments 
of their age, are ſhut up in a gloomy impriſon- 
ment, and doomed to perpetual celibacy, often 
unhappy in themſelves, and almoſt "RON uſe- 
leſs to ſociety. 

For the ſame reaſon, it is WI his the 
. perſon who, under the form of a charitable 
foundation, gives encouragement to an idle, an 
inactive or profligate life, does thereby a real 
injury to thoſe who are the objects of this cha- 
rity, as well as an injury to ſociety in general. 
Therefore no inſtitutions ought to be reckoned 
charitable which are not intended for the relief 
of thoſe ho, being born in, or reduced to po- 
verty, are, through nonage, diſeaſe, or advanced 
life, unable to provide for themſelves. It is to 
ſuch at this time that my attention will be chief- 
ly directed. 


V 


| 07 Orphan Houſes. 


The want of them in great towns, for the edu- 
cation of poor children, Account of the Orphan 
Houſe in Edinburgh. The uſefulneſs of ſuch 
inſtitutions on a limited plan, and under good 

government, 


| | 
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government. The abuſes to which they are 
liable by a relaxation of the rules—by admit- 
. —ͤ 1g 
ſome beneficent plan: ßſhovun in the foundlmg 
hoſpitals in Paris. . Orphan houſes in ſomie de- 
gree liable to the ſame abuſes —hurtful under 
bad management. The education commonly gi- 
ven to poor children conſidered in a more gene- 
ral view. A diftinttion of ranks neceſſary. 
Habit renders the moſt laborious emptoyments 
familiar. An injury done to the poor by a libe- 
ral education. They cannot all riſe to ſuperior 


flations. A large proportion of labourers ne- 
ceſſary. The ambition of labourers to raiſe 


their children to better flations commendable. 
The education of poor farther conſidered. The 
bad effetts of groſs ignorance, Of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. General obſervations 
— — Objections to early labour conſidered. 


A 
THERE is no claſs of poor which claims more 


« ME revel than that of orphans, who, being 
deprived of their parents in infancy, have no 
friends to care for them. Their innocent age, 
and their helpleſs condition, plead pity. It was 
no fault of theirs that they came into the world 


unprovided for, or that they were reduced by 
8 the 
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the hand of adverſity to depend on the compaſ- 
ſion of others. By proper attention they may 
be trained up to become uſeful members of the 
community, and even to repay the ſervices which 
have been done to them. 

To ſupply them with food and clothing is 
certainly a deed of charity; but, if no farther 
care is beſtowed on them, perhaps it had been 
better that they had periſhed as ſoon as they ſaw 
the light. If they are ſuffered to grow up in 
habits of idleneſs and vice, they only live to be 
unhappy in themſelves, and the burdens of ſo- 
ciety, In low life, they are in danger of being 
infected by many bad examples conſtantly be- 
fore them, which they are farther tempted to 
imitate by the penury of their circumſtances. 
It becomes therefore an object of great impor- 
tance to reſcue them from this danger, by a 
proper education, inſtilling early principles of 
religion, morality, and induſtry. In great towns, 
where the inferior ranks of life are in general 
corrupted, this attention to orphans becomes more 
neceſſary. Though they might be kept at a 
{maller expence in private houſes than in hoſpi- 
tals, yet of thoſe who are willing to take ſuch 
boarders, few are worthy of the truſt. An hoſ- 
pital, therefore, or a houſe for the maintenance 
and 
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and education of orphans, is more neceſſary _ 
for any other denomination of poor. 
The arguments in favour of ſuch an ids 
tion are all of them ſo plauſible, and the moſt 
of them ſo well founded, that there are few 
great cities where ſome houſe of this kind has 
not been erected. When a judicious attention 
has been paid to the government of them, they 
have produced very uſeful and happy effects. 
The orphan hoſpital in the city of Edin- 
burgh, among others, merits regard, The atten- 


tion which has been given to the management 


of this houſe, for a number of years paſt, reflects 
the higheſt honour on the directors. It owes 
its foundation to the late Mr Andrew Gardner, a 
merchant in Edinburgh, and will remain a,mo- 
nument of his pious beneficence. Though un- 
diſtinguiſhed either by ſuperior talents, or wealth, 
or connections, yet, by unremitting zeal and ac- 
tivity, he raiſed the preſent fabric from the 
moſt inconſiderable beginnings, and lived to fee 
it in a proſperous way. He believed the ob- 
jet to be of importance, and he purſued it. 
His heart was ſet on it, and he ſucceeded, It 
ſhows how much it is in the power, even of one 
man of ardent benevolence, to do the moſt im- 
portant public good. For the firſt ten years after 


its eſtabliſhment in the year 1733, it continued 
in 
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in a- flouriſhing Rate, being then fupported by 
collections made in the churches and meeting 
houſes of the city, which enabled the directors 
to maintain and educate from fifty to eighty 
poor children. When the Edinburgh charity 
work-houſe was built, anno 1743, theſe collec- 
tions were withdrawn. This obliged the direc- 
tors for ſome time to reſtrict the number to 
thirty orphans. After this, the funds were con- 
ſiderably increaſed, by collections made in the 
orphan houſe field, when Mr Whitefield occa- 
ſionally preached there. The ſums collected 
from the year 1741 to the 1768, amounted to 
L. 1592. The clear ſtock of the hoſpital then 
roſe to L. 3900, which enabled the directors to 
maintain forty-three children. The moſt rapid 
increaſe of the funds of this hoſpital appears to 
have been ſince that peroid, A few gentlemen 
of known abilities and integrity intereſted them- 
ſelves in the direction. The public have had 
ſuch confidence in their fidelity and judgment, 
that the houſe has of late received gvery liberal 
donations. By theſe, and the l manage- 
ment of the funds of the hoſpital, its capital ſtock 
in Auguſt 1779 amounted to L. 10966: 19: 2, 
the revenue L. 562: 12: 3, which has con- 
tinued to increaſe ſince that period. 
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The number of children at preſent in the hoſ- 
pital is about 120. As the directors receive 
many urgent applications, particularly of late, 
for the orphans of ſoldiers and ſeamen who 


have died in the ſervice of their country, they 


have now built an additional wing to the houſe, 
which will enable them to admit a greater num- 
ber, and which they hope their funds will en- 
able them to maintain, 
By the rules of the hoſpital, no child can be 
elected for admiſſion under ſeven, or above 


twelve years of age. The directors muſt alſo 


have a certificate of the age and circumſtances 
of the child by the miniſter or church ſeſſion, 
or from fome perſons of credit in the pariſh 
from which the orphan comes. As it is no part 
of the deſign of this inſtitution to educate chil- 
dren whoſe parents may and ought to ſupport 


them, they receive ſuch only as are actual or- 


phans, or whoſe parents are in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces of diſtreſs, as render them altogether unable 
to provide for their children. 

The orphans admitted are not only taught to 
read, and inſtructed in the principles of religion, 
but writing, arithmetic, and church-muſic, make 
a part of their education. When the ſchool 
hours are over, the boys are employed, in winter, 


in knitting ſtockings, in ſummer, in ſpinning 
wool. 
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wool. | The girls are employed in knitting 
ſtockings, ſpinning, and ſewing plain work for 
themſelves and the boys. Though it cannot 
be expected that the profits of work done by 
children at ſo early an age can be great, yet for 
ſome years paſt the quantity has been fo conſi- 
derable, that there has been no occaſion for pur- 
chaſing either woollen or linen ſtuſſs for the 
uſe of the hoſpital, When the children have 
arrived at twelve years of age, the girls are {ent 
out to ſervice, and the boys to apprenticeſhips. 

It would be doing Juſtice only in part, to the 
directors of this charitable inſtitution, to ſay, 
that they had been attentive merely to the ma- 
nagement of the funds, and to the general rules 
of the houſe; they have alſo beſtowed the ſtrict- 
eſt attention to its internal oeconomy, that the 
intention of the charity might be fully anſwer- 
ed. The greateſt order and cleanlineſs is pre- 
ſerved, and the children, when examined, have 
given full ſatisfaction, with reſpect to their pro- 
greſs in the different branches of their educa- 
non. 


It is not to be doubred, that ſuch foundations, 
when faithfully managed, have been highly 
uſeful; that many good. members of ſociety 
have been ſaved by them, who otherwiſe might 
have periſhed in early life; and that ſtill greater 

numbers 
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numbers have been virtuouſly educated, who, 
without ſuch aid, muſt have been left to beggary, 
and become victims to its uſual concomitants, 

| idleneſs and vice. There are but few charitable 
inſtitutions more deſerving of encouragement 
than orphan houſes under ſuch government, and 
the higheſt praiſe is due to thoſe who have di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by their activity in carry- 
ing on ſuch beneficent deſigns. 


It is not, however, the object of the preſent 
Inquiry to conſider how far a particular inſtitu— 
tion, when under the beſt poſſible management, 
may be uſeful; the deſign is of greater extent, 

to conſider whether, upon the whole, ſuch in- 
flitutions are of general advantage to the inte- 
reſts of ſociety, and how far they will continue 
to anſwer the deſign of their eſtabliſhment, _ 

It may be obſerved, that even this foundation 
of an orphan houſe, which, of all other chari- 
table inſtitutions, appears to be the leaſt excep- 
tionable, is ſtill liable to abuſes. Such an hoſ- 
pital on a limited plan, admitting a number no 
greater than one maſter and miſtreſs can ſuper- 
intend, may anſwer all the good purpoſes de- 
ſigned by it. But if, by liberal benefactions, 
the managers are enabled to extend the houſe, 


and enlarge the number of orphans to any cqn- 
ſiderable 
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ſiderable degree, there is almoſt a certain dan- 
ger that confuſion will enſue, and that the beſt 
purpoſes of the charity will be defeated. The 
hoſpital may be alſo, at one period, proſpe- 
rous under a ſet of directors of integrity and 
ability, whoſe benevolence inclines them to take 
a paternal care of its concerns, and it may be 
fortunate in a maſter and miſtreſs, who are not 
only faithful, and qualified for the diſcharge of 
their office, but who have devoted themſelves 
to the moſt ſpirited and indefatigable execution 
of their duty. But this is not always to be ex- 
pected; nor is it even probable, that there ſhall 
be found, in every future period, governours e- 
qually zealous and attentive, or a maſter and 
miſtreſs equally faithful and able. 

From what we daily obſerve in the courſe of 
human affairs, we have rather reaſon to expect, 
that, after a certain period of time, particular 
charitable zeal will become lukewarm; that a 
ſet of governours may ſucceed, who being more 
indifferent to the intereſts of the hoſpital, will, 
of courſe, be leſs faithful in the execution of 
their truſt. When ſuch perſons are poſſeſſed of 
power, they are ſtrongly tempted to render it 
ſubſervient to their vanity or intereſt. Though 
they may not directly violate the rules of the 

houſe, 
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houſe, yet they may depart from the ſpiri of 
the inſtitution. _ 

One abuſe much to be feared is, that, inſtead 
of electing thoſe who, having no friends, are 
entirely deſtitute, they will think themſelves at 
liberty to prefer thoſe who ſhall have no other 

title to admiſſion than a more powerful intereſt 
do ſolicit in their Behalf, Then the hoſpital, in 
place of being an aſylum to the helpleſs orphan, 
will become a ſeminary for educating the chil- 
dren of the ſervants or dependents of gentlemen, 
who, by induſtry and frugality, might have been 
ſufficiently able to have -provided for their fa- 
milies. If it has been allowed, that the liberal 
- proviſion made by a tax for the poor and their 
children, has a tendency to relax induſtry, and 
to deſtroy natural affection, it muſt follow, that 
orphan houſes, when not under the ſtricteſt re- 
gulations, will produce the ſame effects. When 
people in the laborious occupations of life ſee 
an offer by which they may be freed of the bur- 
den of maintaining and educating their children, 


they will naturally embrace it. The ties of pa- 
rental afſection are broken by the proſpect of 
living more eaſily or more comfortably. 

A ſeemingly benevolent deſign may ſometimes 
be followed with very bad effects to ſociety. I 
eannot help taking notice of a remarkable in- 

ſtance 


4 
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ſtance of this, which appears in the inſtitution 
of foundling hoſpitals. The original purpoſe 
of them was to ſave infants expoſed, and to 
take away every temptation from mothers to 
deſtroy their new- born children. Could they 
have been confined to this, the deſign was ex- 
cellent, but inſeparable bad conſequences im- 
mediately followed. Women of lewd inclina- 
tions were no longer reſtrained by the dread of 
the burden of a child, when a houſe was pro- 
feſſedly opened for the reception of it, and men 
more freely indulged themſelves in the ſeduc- 
tion of females, when they knew, that, in caſe 
of pregnancy, they would not be expoſed to the 
expence of maintaining the iſſue of their illicit 
pleaſures. But an evil ſtill more general ſuc- 
ceeds. Children are undoubtedly a burden on 
poor people in great towns. It requires the ut- 
moſt exertion of their induſtry to maintain them; 
and nothing but the principles of ſtrong natu- 
ral affection, and of indiſpenſible duty, can en- 
able them to bear it. But, when they know 
that a charity is provided for the ſupport of every 
child expofed, or laid down in a certain place, 
they cannot reſiſt the temptation, and, ſtifling 
the feelings of nature, they part for ever with 
their offspring. When this practice is once 
known, it becomes general, and is continued 
without 
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without remorſe. Theſe conſequences are not 
imaginary; they have been felt in almoſt every 
place where foundling . have been . 
bliſhed. | 

The account given of the foundling hoſpital 
in Paris is aſtoniſhing, and is an indication not 
only of the poverty, but of the depravity of the 
lower claſſes of people in that metropolis. 

St Vincent de Paul opened there an hofpital 
for expoſed infants, in the year 1670 ; the num 
ber of foundlings that year was only 312. Ten 
years after it was 890. In the year 1700, the 
number of foundlings amounted to 1738. In 
the year 1740 it was 3130; and in the year 
1776, it roſe to 6419. This was more than a 
third part of the children born in Paris that year, 
which were 18919. It may be athrmed, with 
certainty, that the evils introduced by this inſti- 
tution are much greater than thoſe it was in- 
tended to prevent. Though it is not ſaid that 
orphan houſes are liable to the ſame pernicious 
conſequences, yet, ſo far as they may have a 
tendency to relax induſtry, or deſtroy the ties 
of natural affection, they are, by ſuch ſimilar 
eſſects, hurtful to ſociety. 

Another danger to which orphan houſes are 
expoſed, is the uncertainty of finding a maſter 
and miſtreſs faithful, and qualified for the diſ- 
charge 
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| charga. of their duties, If they are perſons, as 
it often happens, WhO have no other view in 
accepting of the office but to ſerve their own 
intereſt, 1 it is not. to: be expected that their ex- 
ertions will be ſuch as to promote the real, good 
of the hoſpital, or the welfare of the children. 
When, in ſuch an inſtitution, à relaxation of 
zeal and of fidelity once begins, abuſes ſucceed 
faſt to one another, and the whole houſe be- 
comes a ſcene of irregularity and of confuſion, 
The original deſign. of the inſtitution being 
thus perverted, the hoſpital, inſtead of an uſe- 
ful charity, becomes prejudicial both to the pa- 
rents, and to the children who ſeem to receive a 
benefit from it. 
It may be obſerved, with reſpect to this, as 
well as other charitable inſtitutions, that, when 
they are in their infant ſtate, or only riſing 
from ſmall beginnings, then we diſcover a zeal 
and fidelity which render every part of their 
adminiſtration ſucceſsful ; but, after they arrive 
at their height, and become opulent, the zeal of 
the managers no longer appears neceſſary; they 
think they may take liberties with the funds; 
and abuſes, greater than theſe now mentioned, 
begin to take place. 
This detail, it may be ſaid, is only a gloomy 
anticipation of poſſible unfortunate accidents ;- 
Gg but, 
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but, if ſuch has been the invariable progreſſion in | 
ſimilar charitable inſtitutions, the befl eſtabliſh- | 
ment now exiſting” has no ſecurity to exempt 
it from a like fate. It may be alſo ſaid, that, if 
an abuſe of every public fund is to be appre- 
hended, the ſame objection may be made to the 
wiſeſt deſigns that were ever formed, and there- 
fore that we ſhould ſupport no public inſtitu- 
tion, becauſe that inſtitution, however good at 
firſt, may be in the end abuſed. The force of 


this laſt remark is in part allowed; but if it ap- 


pears, that it is not only poſſible, but probable, * 


that ſuch charitable foundations will not long 


continue to be managed with the ſame ſtrict fi- 
delity and attention as in their riſing ſtate, it 
muſt follow, that we are not always to expect 
the ſame good to ariſe from them, that ap- 
pears when they are in a flouriſhing condition, 
and that we form a partial opinion, by judging. 
of them from a temporary proſperity, produced 5 
by the combined efforts of wiſdom, attention, ' 
and fidelity. 4 

But farther; granting that orphan hoſpitals, | 
like all other charitable foundations, may be, in 
time, liable to abuſe, yet, as they are acknow- ” 
ledged to be immediately uſeful, and muſt al- 
ways anſwer ſome beneficent purpoſe, it may 
be alledged, that they ſhould meet with every 


encouragement. 
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encouragement, This introduces an * of 
greater importance, viz. Are they really ſer- 
viceable to the general intereſts of ſociety ? Or, 
in other words, though orphan houſes may 
produce a private benefit to a few individuals, 
yet, as they are now managed, can it be affirm- 
ed that they promote the public good? 


.  WarETHER' poor children ſhould receive a 
literary education or not, was a queſtion very 
keenly debated about ſixty or ſeventy years ago, 
when ſubſcriptions for charity ſchools were rai- 
ſing through almoſt every pariſh in England. 
At that time, ſome of the moſt judicious, and e- 
ven pious men, were of opinion, that, to give 
poor children a liberal education out of chari- 
table funds, was neither conducive to the in- 
tereſts of the ſtate, nor in general to their own 
| happineſs in common life. As the arguments 

on this {ide of the queſtion are now forgotten or 
little attended to, and as they very nearly con- 
cern the ſubje& of the preſent inquiries, it is 
hoped that a general view. of them will be 
thought proper in this place. 


IT: is ſincerely to be wiſhed that we could 
make all our fellow creatures as knowing, pro- 
viding we could make them as eaſy in their ciry 

cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, as we are ourſelves; but, PIPER 
ſent ſtate of things, this is not to be expected. 


In large ſocieties, there mult be a diſtinction of 


ranks; a few may command, but multitudes 
muſt obey. Though the good things of lite 


are many, yet none of them are to be obtained 
without labour. Man muſt eat of the fruit of 
the earth by the ſweat of his brow; without 


culture, it would yield nothing but briars and 
thorns, Some, born to large poſſeſſions, * can 
fubſtitute others to pet form that taſk which na- 


ture had affigned them, and can live from in- 
fancy to age in luxury and eaſe; but the moſt 


* 


numerous, and the moſt uſeful claſs of man- 


kind, are thoſe who riſe early and ſit up late, 
and eat not the bread of idleneſs. They coil 


both for themſelves and others, yet are contented © 


with a homely morſel and a hard bed. 
Without the labour of ſuch, ſociety could 
not ſubſiſt; the Prince would be left ſolitary i in 


his palace, and the rich man would periſh "PF 
midſt the abundance of his wealth ; yet thete i is 


no man who would chooſe a ibo 0g ſtate; 


nothing but neceſſity could compell him to un- 

remitting toil and coarſe fare, and nothing but 
habit from his earlieſt days could reconcile him 
to it, Had he ever known better things, or 


had he been accuſtomed in the beginning of life 


to 


W | 
In %o TE NOOB. ogy 
to: eaſe and good living, it would have been a 
cruel and inſupportable change to return from 
that to a ſtate of penury and hard labour. 
If, chen, it be abſolutly neceſſary that there 
ſhould be a great properuce of mankind deſti- 
ned to drudgery, in the meaneſt occupations, 
who muſt ſweat under heavy burdens, and yet 
be ſatisfied with a ſcanty morſel, it is ſurely 
an object of importance to render this ſtate as 
ſupportable as we can make it, As nothing but 
early habit can render it tolerable, therefore, 
to give to the meaneſt of the people an educa- 
tion beyond that ſtation which Providence has 
aſſigned them, is doing them a real injury. This 
accuſtoms, them to a more eaſy and comfor- 
table manner of living than they have after- 
wards the probability of enjoying, which only 
ſerves to render their advanced years more un- 
happy ; or it tempts them to aſpire to a ſtation 
beyond what they can ever reaſonably hope to 
attain ; the proſpect of which makes them diſ- 
contented with their humble ſphere. FO 
hne ſon of a day-labourer has before his eyes 
the example of his father, who, by perſevering 
induſtry, and hard labour, brings home what is 
barely ſufficient to afford food and clothing to 
his family, He entertains no idea of his ha- 


ving a ute to a better ſtation in life than his 
parents 
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parents poſſeſſed, He ſees he muſt ſubmit to a 
like toil, or be reduced to the more deſpicable 
ſtate of beggary or want; he, therefore, enters 
chearfully on his taſk, and is nnn 
ploy ment. 

We may pity the ſtate of — but we gel- 
dom hear them complain. Having nevet known 
better things, they are contented with their lot. 
Temperance and exerciſe renders a cruſt of 
bread and a cup of water more delicious to their 
taſte, than the richeſt feaſt is to a pampered ap- 
petite, The fatigue' of the day renders the 
ſight of their cottage pleaſant, and they lie 
down to a ſound ſleep without feeling the han: 
neſs of the board they reſt on. 

The deſcription of the life of the peaſant i: 
Mr Grey, is not the fiction of poetical i imagi- 
nation; it is founded on nature. 


Oſt did the harveſt to their ſickle yield; 
Their ſurrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team ufe 7 
How bowed the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke ? 


Let not Ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure, 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmyle 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 
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This manner of living, which habit has ren- 
dered familiar, is far from being ſo, unhappy 
as many are inclined to think it. A perſon who 
has been accuſtomed to live delicately would 
ſoon faint beneath that toil, which to them is 
little more than a recreation. Inſtead of groan- 
ing, we hear them whiſtling and ſinging in the 
midſt of their labour. They may enjoy few 
of the luxuries of life, and be ignorant of ma- 
ny pleaſures which affluence affords, But they 
are alſo freed from many of thoſe diſquietudes, 
and uneaſy paſſions, which vex the ſpirits of the 
great, and often render even their exiſtence 
inſupportable. If their induſtry affords them 
only the plaineſt food and clothing, it is ſome 
compenſation that they are perplexed with no 
other care. They are happily ignorant of the 
pangs of diſappointed ambition, of mortified 
pride, and of humbled vanity. Their fleep is 
not diſturbed by guilty fears, nor is their mind 
torrured by long laboured ſchemes or hazardous 
deſigns. Their days and years ſlide gently on 
in ſimplicity and peace. 

Let us now ſuppoſe a child born to this ſta- 
tion of life, taken from his father's cottage by 
a wealthy neighbour ; that he is comfortably 
fed and clothed until he is twelve years of age, 


without * put to any hard labour; that he 
receives 


- 7 * 
* * 
{ 
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receives -knowledge and education far beyond 


Fi what his parents - poſſeſſed, or were ever able 10 
afford him, and that he is then ordered to re- 


turn to his father's hovel, to coarſe fare and to 
labour, of which he had hitherto no idea; can 
we ſay that ſuch a ſeeming benefactor had done 
this perſon a real good ſervice? Is he not, on 


the contrary, rendered miſerable, or wholly. un- 


fit for that ſtation, which otherwiſe would have 
become familiar and eaſy to him: 


4 


It may be replied, Why compel him to re- 


turn to this ſervile ſtate ; ; why not let him riſe 


to a better? If he cannot bear the ſultry heat'of 
the mid-day ſun, or ſtand the beating rain and 


chilling cold, let him go to an eaſier occupa=- ” , | 


tion. Be-it ſo: But who then is to undergo 


that labour which he ſhould have performed; 


for which he was born, and which Providence 
at firſt aſſigned him? It muſt be either left un- 
done, or others, born to better things, muſt 
ſubmit to it. Thus, by a partial ſervice done 
to him, a real injury is done to 2 or a 


kind of injuſtice to ſome other individual. 
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The impropriety of ſuch an education may 5 
farther appear, if it be conſidered, that, in eve- 


ry well regulated ſtate, there ought to be a juſt 


proportion of the different ranks, and of the 


different 
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different occupations in life. It is the object of 
a good police to direct this, ſo as to reſtrain a 


redundancy, or to ſupply a deficiency. - When 
Peter the Great of Ruſſia was. civilizing his 
people, he found the utmoſt want of tradeſmen 
and of artificers to carry on the improvement 
of his extenſive dominions, It was therefore 
ſound policy in him to be at the utmoſt pains 
to procure theſe, and to afford them — en- 
couragement. 
The preſent ſituation of Great Britain; (ihe 
Highlands of Scotland excepted), is very diffe- 
rent from what Ruſſia then was, Here manu- 
factures and trade have arrived at the greateſt. 
height. From the encouragement given to en- 
ter into cheſe employ ments, where an eaſier 
life, or higher wages may be expected than by 
common labour, multitudes have been trained 
up to every kind of manufacture. Therefore, 
though we often find a want of day-labourers, 


it is ſeldom that there is an equal want of tradeſ- 


men or of artificers, On the contrary, there is 
no. ſooner a ſtagnation of any manufacture which 
requires a number of hands, than we hear of 
hundreds crying for want. It ſeems, therefore, 
to de doing an injury to the ſtate, and even to 
individuals, to bring up poor children to occu- 
Nation, in which there is not a probability of 

H h their 
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their finding conſtant- employment. Had they 
been left in their natural ſtate, it is likely they 
would have found a more certain ade apex . 
themſelves. ä ; 
In confirmation-of this, it may be bln 
that, though the numbers employed in manu-- 
factures are very great, yet they are not equal 
to the multitudes required to perform the duties 
of the meaner and more laborious occupations. 
How many thouſands of the laſt are daily em- 
ployed in offices abſolutely eſſential to life, in 
the various operations conſtantly. going on for 
the improvement and cultivation of the country;. 
in bearing our burdens, or performing for us 
thoſe offices, which we are unable, or will not 
condeſcend to do for ourſelves? Men bred up 
to hard labour not only ſubmit to it without 
complaining, but from habit are enabled to per- 
form almoſt every kind of this ſimple and eſſen- 
tiar work. Unleſs it be for a few weeks in 
winter, or in a time of ſome uncommon na- 
tional calamity, it is hardly poſſible that ſuch a 
man, willing to work for moderate wages, can 
entirely want employment. 2 
A tradeſman or artificer poſſeſſes not the fam 
advantage. Accuſtomed to do only one thing, 
he is in a manner unfit to do any other. This 
is in a particular manner the caſe with thoſe' 
| trades 
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trades which are ſedentary, ſuch as weavers, 
taylors, ſhoemakers, &c. Their conſtant ſit- 
ting and confinement, often in a bad air, debi- 
litates their frame, and renders them, in gene- 
ral, unable for more laborious employments. 
Even in occupations where greater vigour and 
ſtrength are required, we find artificers, though 
without employment in their own trade, very 
unwilling to accept of work in what they think 
a meaner occupation. A maſon ſubmits un- 
willingly to become a day-labourer. A cabinet- 
maker or a lock-ſmith will not condeſcend to 
fill a dung-cart, or work in the bottom of a wet 
ditch. A certain degree of ambition is to be 
encouraged, even among the meaneſt of the 
people; but we do them no ſervice, when we 
tempt thouſands to aſpire to thoſe ſtations, which 
hundreds are ſufficient to occupy. 

It is leſs neceſſary to raiſe thoſe who are born 
in the meaneſt ranks of life to a higher ſtation, 
when we reflect that ambition is natural to 
mankind. If a plowman, a carter, or a day- 
labourer, has been able to ſave a ſmall ſum out 
of his hard-earned wages, it is his object to raiſe 
his children to ſome ſtation in life better than 
his own. When ſuch perſons obſerve that tradeſ- 
men enjoy a more eaſy life, and are not expoſed 
to the ſame ſevere labour which they undergo, 


yet 
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yet are better paid for eaſier work, they are 
willing to part with their little ſtore, to have 
their children placed in the ſame ſituation. Ac- 
cordingly, though we have many inſtances of 
labouring men putting their children appren- 
tices to trades, yet we have but very rarely an 
inſtance of a tradeſman's ſon becoming a plow- 
man or a day-labourer, If ſuch a thing hap- 
pens, it is commonly from ſome misfortune, or 
want of capacity in the lad to learn any thing 
elſe. 18 
We muſt approve of the aſſection of parents, 
who are thus attentive to the welfare of their 
children. If, by their induſtry, they are able to 
raiſe them to a more comfortable ſtation, we can- 
not diſpute their right to do it. This is the reward 
of their virtue. It would be cruel to diſcou- 
rage them, or to prevent their enjqying this re- 
compenſe of their labour. The ſame thing can- 
not be ſaid of thoſe children who are the objects 
of public charity. If they are fed and clothed 
in their helpleſs days; if they are reſcued from 
vice and miſery, and put in the way of gaining 
an honeſt livelihood, though in the meaneſt oc- 
cupations, this is all that they have any juſt 
claim to. Again, | | 
If it be thought improper to raiſe poor chil- 
dren ſo much above their ſtation, by putting 
| them 
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them to eaſy and lucrative trades, it muſt follow, 
that there is ſtill a greater impropriety in keep- 
ing them in an hoſpital to the age of twelve 
years, learning writing and arithmetic. 

Some have doubted of the propriety of 
teaching thoſe in the meaner ſtations of life ſo 
much as to read. They have thought that they 
might ſufficiently learn the great principles of 
morality and religion from the example or con- 
verſation of others, or by attending the public 
inſtitutions of religion. The ſmattering of 
knowledge which they acquire by their own 
reading, often ſerves only to render them con- 
ceited, ſo as to imagine themſelves to be judges 
of what they do not underſtand, and to deſpiſe 
the advice of their teachers. By reading ſeditious 
pamphlets and occaſional papers, they alſo be- 
come factious, and, forgetting their proper buſi- 
neſs, their knowledge ſerves only to render them 
more troubleſome members of ſociety. 

That their being able to read often produces 
ſuch effects, is what cannot be denied. In the low 
country of Scotland, where the pooreſt are, in 
general, taught to read, and inſtructed in the 
principles of religion, numbers of the loweſt 
ranks may be found, who believe their know- 
ledge in religion ſuperior to that of any biſhop, 

| and 
* Sce Dr Mandeville's pamphlet againſt charity ſchools. 
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and are more tenacious of their. political and 
theological opinions than the ableſt ſtateſman 
or divine, It may be ſuppoſed alſo, - that ſuch 
people, under the conduct of a popular dema- 
gogue, will be more readily led on to miſchief, 
than others, who, having leſs gonceit or know- 
ledge, mind only their own affairs. 

But, allowing that ſuch conſequences have 
ſometimes happened, it would be too haſty to 
conclude, from a few inſtances, that this mode 
of inſtruction is improper for the poor. Though 
the beſt things may be ſometimes abuſed, we 
cannot conclude that therefore they are bad in 
themſelves. If we inquire into the ſtate of thoſe 
countries where the people are groſsly ignorant, 
we ſhall find more unhappy conſequences ariſing 
| from their deplorable ſituation, The ſavages in 
America are but in a ſmall degree raiſed above 
the irrational tribes ; the populace in Portugal, 
whoſe whole knowledge conſiſts in a credulous 
ſuperſtition, are now the moſt cruel and barba- 
rous people in Europe ; and the lower claſs in 
London, who are in general very ignorant, are 
ripe for every crime. Had the ſame degree of 
knowledge, of which ſome complain as impro- 
per for the commonalty, been imparted to them, 
there is reaſon to believe it would have civilized 


their manners, and corrected their morals, Some 
| of 
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of our late eloquetit and judicious hiſtorians 
have ſet, in a very ſtrikiag ve, dhe barbarity 


and miſery of 'the middle ages, arfling almoſt 


wholly' from che ahomdee which chen over- 
ſpread Europe. bl & 91073 $31 F960 ig r 

Wherever groſs ignorance acai there fs 
ther proſs vices or abſ6lute ſtupidity will abound: 
It is by a ſchool education chiefly” that we re- 
ceive the rudiments" of knowledge! Though 
men may be, and it is hoped are improved by 
public diſcourſes, yet, unleſs they have received 
ſome previous inſtruction, they can | reap but 
little benefit from them; they hear, without 
underſtanding. - It appears, then, to be an ob- 
ject of great importance to the public, as well 
as to individuals, that the meaneſt of the people 
ſhould be taught to read; and be inſtructed in 


the principles of religion and morality. This 


ſeems to be one of the firſt and moſt neeeſſary 


ſteps towards the civilizing of a country; and 


this inſtruction may be given at an early period, 
before they are fit for labour, ot at times when 
they cannot be otherwiſe nn 


The "II arguments, hn cannot bs 
uſed in favour of teaching poor children writing 
and arithmetic. They muſt be farther advanced 
in life before they are fit for theſe branches of 

education, 
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education, and muſt be kept longer at {chool 
before they can make any progreſs in acquiring 
them. It is ſuppoſed that .a boy thus educated. 
is not fit to leave the ſchool ſooner than tyelye 
years of age, His life there is ſedentary. and un- 
laborious, when compared to that of a farmer's 
ſervant. Two, or perhaps three years, are ſpent 
in this manner, when he might have been, more 
actively employed in tending cattle, . or in dri- 
ving a cart or a plow, by which his mind, as 
well as his body, would have been more early 
inured to that labour which he is afterwards cal- 
led to undergo. ' LT 

Beſides, unleſs he is intended for "es ſtation 
in life above that of a labourer, or even of a 
Journeyman tradeſman, theſe are parts of edu- 
cation for which he has little uſe ; they rather 
ſerve to render him diſſatisfied with his humble 
ſtation. Knowing that he is poſſeſſed of ſuch 
qualifications, he thinks he has a right to riſe to 
the ſame rank with thoſe who ſeem to have no 
merits above thoſe to which he can alſo lay 
claim. It is certain, at the ſame time, that 
they cannot all come to be maſters ; ſo that their 
education often ſerves to make them more diſ- 
contented, and worſe ſervants than otherwiſe 
_ Pk have been, | 
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It is ſaid, that ee 
burgh petitioned the managers of the Charity 
Work-houſe not to teach the poor children 
writing and accompts, boding, from Expert- 
ence, that their aſpiring ro be maſters, made 
them bad ſervants. dome, indeed, muſt riſe 
from the ſtation of journeymen to that of 
maſters; but it is ſurely more juſt to leave theſe 
better ſtations to be ſupplied by the children of 
creditable parents, who, having educated them 
at their private expence, ought to be preferred 


to man who Dave been educated by public cha- 


rity. 

To this laſt part of the argument, it has been 
replied, that, if the whole of the children of the 
commonalty were taught writing and arithmetic, 
they would be all upon a level, and no tempta- 
tion left to one to aſpire to riſe above another. 
But it is aſked, Where is the probability that 
ever this will be the caſe? On the contrary, 
we have reaſon to believe, that the knowledge 
of writing and accounts will every day become 
leſs frequent among the common people. The 
expence of ſuch education is not only increaſing, 


but, by the introduction of manufactures, where 
they may be employed in very early years, pa- 


rents are tempted to put them to work before it 


is poſſible that they can receive ſuch education. 
I i . 
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This is ſo much the caſe, that, in the large ma- 
nufacturing towns in England, there are few 
who can read, and not one workman of fve 
hundred knows any thing of writing or arith- 


metic. Inſtead, therefore, of hoping that ſuch 
education may become general, we have rea- 
ſon to expect that it will be chiefly confined to 
thoſe who have been educated at public charity 
ſchools, who have the leaſt title to ſuch an ad- 
vantage. 


The favourers of charitable inſticutions are 
commonly unwilling to admit the objections 
made to their benevolent deſigns, The moſt 
ſpecious arguments are offered in ſupport of 
their liberal plan of education. If, ſay they, 
we are all ſprung of one common parent, and 
if Nature has made no diſtinction between one 


man and another, why ſhould we doom to a 


perpetual ſervile ſtate, all thoſe who have had 
the misfortune to be born of indigent parents ? 
Genius is the gift of heaven, and is often con- 
ferred on thoſe of the meaneſt parentage. Where 
it meets with cultivation, like a diamond poliſh- 
ed, it ſhines forth with dazzling luſture. Why 
then ſhould | 


Chill penury repreſs their noble rage, 
And freeze the genial current of the foul ? 


It 
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"It ls the buſineſs, add they, of charity, to be che 
nurſe of friendleſs genius, and to introduce to 
the public thoſe wh otherwiſe mul have died 
unknown. a 

The argument here uſed, it is to be feared, 
is merely ſpecious, and will not bear examina- 
tion. Is it the buſineſs of a charitable inſtitu- 
tion, whoſe profeſſed purpoſe is to relieve abſo- 
late want, to give a liberal education to every 
beggar's child, to try whether he is poſſeſſed af 
genius? How many diſappointments muſt they 
meet with, and how much money would be 
thrown away, which might have been applied 
to many better purpoſes? But to make the trial 
complete, they ſhould give them alſo an acade- 
mical education. Genius does not always ap- 
pear in early years. It is ſaid the great Newton 
was twelve years of age before a dawn of his 
genius was diſcovered. 

Others reaſon with greater moderation. They 
do not propoſe a literary education for the poor, 
but think that if, by a ſmall addition of ex- 
pence and time, they are taught to write, and to 
know a little of accompts, they will be better 
qualified to gain a livelihood, and become more 
uſeful members of ſociety, Thus, a farmer's 
ſervant who cannot write, can never riſe be- 
yond the ſtation of a common workman, nor 

a 
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a ſoldier beyond that of a private ſettinel;; but 
if better educated, they may become overſoers, 
ſerjeants, or, by good behaviour, may riſe, till 
higher. It is allowed, that many ſuch inſtan- 
ces have happened; and that, aided by ſuch e- 
ducation, numbers have riſen from obſeurity to 
diſtinguiſhed ſtations. Still, however, the pro- 
priety of enabling them to aſpire to theſe ſta- 
tions is diſputed, It hath been already obſerved, 
that there is now no want of candidates who 
have a better claim to ſupply theſe offices, and 
that, by bringing greater numbers on the field 
than can be employed, we render them more 
unhappy, and more unfit for their proper ſta- 
tions, than otherwiſe they might have been. 
It is natural for men of benevolent diſꝑoſi- 
tions, who have taken orphans or deſtitute chil- 
dren under their protection, to conceive, a par- 
tiality, and even a degree of affection for them. 
Not ſatisfied with the original deſign of the 
charity, which was to relieve abſolute want, 
and reſcue from miſery thoſe who were left 
without a friend in the world, they carry their 
beneficence Rill farther, and wiſh to rear them 
up to attain thoſe ſtations to which their na- 
tural ſituation forbade them to aſpire, It can- 
not be doubted, that, by doing ſo, and ſucceed- 
ing in this deſign, they confer an eſſential ſer- 
vice 
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vice on theſe children as individuals; but, when 
we conſider the conſequences, it may be juſtly 
doubted,, by an impartial byſtander, whether 
they are doing a like good ſervice: to ſociety at 


large, | They thereby not only -pre-occupy the 


places which ought to, have been. filled by thoſe 


who had a better claim to them, but they de- 


prive the ſtate of a number of thoſe uſeful mem- 
bers who were originally | deſtined. to fill the 
more laborious - occupations-of life where they 
were e 2 | 


* 


We may now has able to. judge with more 
centajnty of the Propriety of that education 
commonly given to deſtitute children in poor 


and orphan houſes. To ſome it may appear 


maleyolent even to ſeem to find fault with ſuch 
charitable inſtitutions, which, are allowed to þe 
ſo highly uſeful. To others it may appear pre- 
ſumptuous in an individual, who has no im- 
mediate concern, to pretend to animadvert on 
rules eſtabliſhed by thoſe whoſe knowledge and 
experience enable them to form the beſt judg- 
ment; but it is the buſineſs of a candid inqui- 
rer to offer to the public the reſult of his inve- 
ſtigation; and if, by his obſervations, he can 
contribute to meliorate the beneficent deſign, 
he is a friend to that inſtitution. 

It 
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It has been obſerved, that the ks 


orphan hoſpital is to give a virtuous education 
to ſuch poor children as have no parents or 
friends to provide for them. To render this 
charity extenſively uſeful, it is ordained, by the 
rules of one of the beſt regulated of theſe 1 
have heard of, ' viz. that of Edinburgh, that 
no child ſhall be admitted under ſevem or a- 
bove twelve years of age. It is ſuppoſed that, 
under the firſt of thoſe periods, they are too 
young to learn any thing with advantage, and 
that, above the laſt, they are beyond the pro- 
per age for education, and ought to be then 
employed in providing for themſelves. 

It is neceſſary to fix the period of admiſſion, 
and in the view of giving them a good educa- 
tion at the ſmalleſt expence, by teaching them 
not only to read, but writing and arithmetic, no 
times of life can be more proper than theſe laid 
down ; but, if there be any juſtice in the fore- 
going remarks, the firſt of theſe periods, the age 
of ſeven, is too late for the admiſſion, at leaſt of 
boys, the age of twelve too late for their being 
diſmiſſed. It is meant that theſe periods are too 
late for a general rule, though there may be many 
exceptions from particular circamſtances, fuch 
as children of diſeaſed and weakly conſtitutions, 
where 
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where a deviauon from the — rule might 
be permitted. C 

„ eee pan ie ends 
nikon. of boys. To receive them in infancy; 
is not the deſign of the inſtitution. Hoſpitals 
are not proper places for children in tender 
years ; or, although they were, the expence of 
keeping nurſes and ſervants to attend them, 
would ſoon conſume the funds of the houſe. 
But, if it be the deſign of the inſtitution to take 
children from the hands of very poor and worth- 
leſs people, who are either unable to maintain 
them, or ill qualified ro educate them, it is 
thought they ſhould be admitted as ſoon as they 
are capable of dreſſing and undreſſing them- 
ſelves, and of receiving the firſt leſſons of read- 
ing. Children are, indeed, of very different ca- 
pacities; ſome of them of much flower parts 
than others; but it is known that moſt boys are 
fit to do theſe little offices for themſelves by the 
time they are five, or at fartheſt at ſix years of 
Age. 

The reaſon for propoſing this early admiſ- 
ſion is not, that time is loſt which might have 
been employed in their education; the age of 
ſeven is ſufficiently early to begin it; but, be- 
fore this period, they are in no ſmall danger, 
particularly } in great towns, of learning bad ha- 

bits, 
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bits, which are not eaſily corrected. When the 
parents, or relations of thoſe who are admitted, 
are very poor and mean, which is almoſt al- 
ways the caſe, they commonly employ their 
children in begging. In this trade they have 
not only the worſt examples before them, but 
they are taught to become dead to a Tenſe of 
ſhame, and to learn all the mean arts of lying 
and diſſimulation. When ſuch children are 
brought into the houſe, they will be much in- 
clined to practice the ſame tricks to which they 
have been formerly accuſtomed. They muſt 
feel an uneaſy reſtraint in being tied down to 
rules, and be ſtrongly tempted to return to a 
more free and unconfined manner of living. 

Where there is a very ſtrict attention paid, 
and a regular order maintained in the hoſpital, 
this may be in a great meaſure prevented, and 
numbers of ſuch children may be reclaimed ; 
but, it is known that many of the children in 
poor houſes, and even in hoſpitals, where they 
are better provided for, take an opportunity of 
running away, and that there are but few of 
them who can be eaſily brought ta apply to in- 
duſtry. It would ſurely be of conſiderable im- 
Portance to prevent theſe bad habits, and to ad- 
mit them at as early an age as the order of the 
houſe will allow, 


If 
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If it be thought proper to receive children 
into the hoſpital before the age of ſeven, it ap- 
pears ſtill more proper to place them out to do 
ſomething for themſelves. before the age of 
twelye, providing they are healthy and of good 
conſtitutions, It is alledged, that twelve is the 
earlieſt period at which they ought to be put to 
work; and that, to compell them ſooner to 
any hard or ſedentary labour, muſt prevent their 
growth and hurt their health. To force them to 
any work beyond their age, which probably 
might have this effect, would be very im- 
proper; but there are many employments in 
which children, even under nine years of age, 
are occupied, without any bad conſequence 
to their health or ſpirits. In the country, a 
boy is thought fit to te id cattle at the age of 
eight years, and will receive not only his main- 
tenance, but a ſmall gratuity for his ſummer's 
work. Before the age of twelve, he will be fit 
to drive a cart or plow, and to perform many 
other works about a farm, as well as a full 
grown man. If any number of boys, educated 


in this manner. in the country, are taken and 
compared with a like number of the ſame age 
in an hoſpital, a remarkable ſuperiority will be 
perceived in their health, vigour, and every thing 
that conſtitutes the pertection of animal life. 

K k It 
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moſt every populous place, there are particular 
manufactures where they may be employed to 
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9 It may be difficult to find ſervice near a great | 
town for ſuch a number of boys as poor and 


orphan houſes have to diſpoſe of; but, in al- 


advantage. In filk and cotton manufactures, 
there are numbers of children of eight and 
nine years of age who earn from 3d. to 6 d. a 
day. Were attention beſtowed to this, there 
are many other occupations ſuited to their years, 
in which they might be employed to like ad- 
vantage. It is true, this ſubjects them to a con- 
ſinement which may not be always agreeable to 
them; but ſuch confinement is not more hurt- 
ful to their health, than what they neceſſarily 
ſuffer when kept in an hoſpital, It is attended with 
this farther advantage, that, animated with the 
view of gain, it gives them an early habit of 
induſtry, and acquaints them with what they 
can do for themſelves. | 


| Before this part of the ſubje& is concluded, 
it will be proper to take notice of one objection 
which has been made to the putting of young 
people early to buſineſs, viz. that it renders 
them independent of their parents or guardians 
before they have acquired judgment or diſere- 


tion to direct their own conduct. Knowing 
that 


\| 
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that they can provide for themſelves, they throw. 
off all reſtraint, and ſoon become initiated in the 
vices of ſenſuality and intemperance. This, it is 
ſaid, has been obſerved in Sheffield, ſince the in- 
troduction of thoſe manufaQures, which give 
employment to a number of boys and girls, who 
are as fit for theſe branches in which they are 
occupied, as grown people who might demand 
higher wages. -Since that time, ſcenes of pro- 
fligacy and diſſipation among young people 
have been obſerved, which were formerly un- 


known. 


It will be allowed that, where no attention is be- 
ſtowed on the early education of youth, and when 
they have before them the example of profligate 
parents, which is often the caſe in large manufac- 
turing towns, then their having money, which 
they can call their own, may enable them more 
freely to indulge their vicious inclinations. But 
it will not be granted that this is the real cauſe 
of what is complained of. Where the duties 
of parental care are properly diſcharged, it is 
ſeldom that filial reſpe& or affeQtion is wanting. 
Young people, virtuouſly educated, ſtrongly feel 
the obligations of duty and gratitude, and with 
pleaſure give the firſt fruits of their labour to 
thoſe who have tenderly cared for them in their 

helpleſs 
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helpleſs years. If parents have been at no pains 
to inculcate early principles of virtue on the 
minds of their children, or if they are them 
ſelves profligate, they cannot expect to reap 
where they have never ſown. Their children, 
whether at buſineſs or not, will become undu- 
tiful and profligate like themſelves. In proof of 
this, 

It is known, that, in thoſe places where ma- 
nufactures, which afford high wages, have been 
long eſtabliſhed, the common workmen are, in 
general, profligate and diſſipated. In the weſt 
of England, where the great broad cloth manu- 
factures are carried on, and where few or no 
boys or girls are employed, moſt of the work- 
men drink and box two or three days every 
week. The diſſipation complained of appears 
to be much more the effect of high wages, 
and a total inattention to the education of 
youth, than any conſequence of their being 
trained to induſtry in early life. | 

It would farther appear, that, where care is 


| beſtowed to form their morals, an early habit 


of induſtry, inſtead of rendering them more 
profligate, ſhould have a happy tendency to pre- 
ſerve them from many of thoſe vices which e- 
vidently ariſe from idleneſs and want of em- 
ployment. This is found to be actually the caſe 

in 
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in country patiſhes, where children, in place of 
being a burden, conſtitute a part of the wealth 
of the peaſant, and often provide for their pa- 
rents in old age. On the contrary, the wretches, 
in great cities, who commonly die on a gibbet, 
are ſeldom thoſe who have been early put to 
work, but ſuch as, through mere idleneſs and 
want of induſtry, are reduced to the neceſſity of 
committing crimes to fave | themſelves from 
n 0 | 
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Of charity ſehvolt in | England, Treland, and 
Seotlang. 


THOUGH the education proper for orphans and 
poor children in hoſpitals has been conſidered 
in the former ſection, yet the charity ſchools 
eſtabliſhed in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
merit particular attention . The natural 
wants of our fellow creatures are the moſt im- 
mediate objects of our charity ; but want of the 
knowledge of the principles of religion and mo- 
rality, 1s no leſs to be regretted, and ſolicits the 
attention of the pious and beneficent. 


About 


For a more full account of theſe, ſce the Appendixes to 
the Sermous preached for them, 
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About the end of the laſt century, it was 
complained of, that many of the common peo- 


ple, both in great towns, and through the coun- 


try of England, either had not the opportunity, 
or could not afford the expence of giving their 
children the moſt neceſſary parts of education. 
This gave riſe to ſubſcriptions for charity ſchools, 
a number of which were eſtabliſhed in thoſe 
places where they were thought to be moſt 
wanted. The members of this beneficent ſoci- 


ety were happy in being patronized by many 


_ perſons of rank and affluence, They received 


not only liberal donations to a very conſiderable 
amount, but annual ſubſcriptions, which enabled 
them to render their deſign extenſively uſeful. 
From the account annexed to the ſermon preach- 
ed for the ſociety anno 1778, it appears, that 
the number of charity ſchools, at that time, main- 
tained in England, amounted to 1486, in which 
were educated 29,215 boys and girls. Beſide 
being inſtructed in reading, and in the princi- 
ples of religion, they are taught writing and 


arithmetic; after which they are put out to ſer- 


vice, or apprenticed to ſuch trades or manufac- 


tures as appear moſt ſuitable to their ſituation. 


The children admitted to theſe ſchools enjoy 
not only the benefit of a free education, but the 
greateſt 
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greateſt part of them are clothed, and ſome of 
them maintained, at the expence of the ſociety. 
As no account is publiſhed of the annual re- 
venue and expenditure of this ſociety, it is dif- 
ficult to form any judgment of the amount, or 
what each ſcholar at a medium coſts. The 
ſums, however, which have been appropriated, 
and thoſe that are annually contributed, muſt be 
very conſiderable. It certainly requires a very 
large fund to pay the ſalaries of ſo many maſters, 
to clothe ſo many children, and to defray the 
expence of ſo many thouſands of volumes of 
books as have been diſperſed by this charitable 
body. e 
It is not to be doubted that their beneficent 
endeavours have been followed with the moſt 
general ſalutary effects. Objections might be 
offered to ſome parts of their plan and manage- 
ment; but it would be invidious to ſeem to find 
fault with an inſtitution which has Chriſtian 
charity for its baſis. Let this ſociety long re- 
main one of the many monuments of Engliſh 
generoſity and munificence. 


In Ireland, charity ſchools were thought to 
be yet more neceſſary than in England. The 
common people in the remote parts of the coun- 
oy were not only oppreſſed by Poverty, but 
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ſunk in the rudeſt ſtate of ignorance and / bar- 


barity. Their religion, the Popiſh ſuperſtition, 
was ſo far from civilizing them, that it ſeemed 
rather to encourage their ſavage manners, and 
to confirm them in their averſion to any im- 
provement that had the appearance of innova- 
tion. In ſuch places, charity day- ſchools could 
have been but of little avail. The children 
might have been inſtructed to read and write; 
but, while they lived with their parents, there 
was no proſpect of their being emancipated from 
the fetters of ſuperſtition, or of their getting 


free from thoſe barbarous prejudices and habits 


to which they had been accuſtomed from their 
earlieſt years. 

In the year 1730, it was propoſed, that cha- 
rity ſchools, with accommodation for lodging, 


_ ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the civilized parts of the 


country, into which the children of the poor, in 
more remote places, ſhould be admitted, and be 
there maintained, educated, and trained to in- 
duſtry. In the 1733, a charter was obtained 
from the King, and the pious deſign was carried 
into execution. It has been ſupported by very 
liberal donations and contributions. Beſide the 
ſums raiſed by ſubſcription, and otherwiſe, from 
the noblemen, gentlemen, and dignified clergy 
of Ireland, his Majeſty grants L. 1000 per an- 

num, 
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num, of a donation; and L. 1000 more on the 
eſtabliſhment' of that kingdom, over and above 
which, the ſum of L. 52,397: 16: o has been 
remitted by their correſponding board in Lon- 
don ſince the commencement of that charity. 
By an account of the ſociety, publiſhed in 
the year 1774, it appears, that their annual ex- 
pence amounts to L. 15,101, on which they ſup- 
port 44 ſchools, and maintain, educate, appren- 
tice, or give marriage portions to 2045 boys and 
girls. The expence to which the funds are ſub- 
jected, not only in educating, but in maintain- 
ing and clothing the ſcholars, confines this cha- 
rity to a ſmaller number, but it is thought does 


more eſſential good than if ſuch children were 


allowed to live with their parents. It is to be 


hoped, that, by returning to the places of their 


nativity, after they have been eſtabliſhed in the 
principles of religion and induſtry, they will be 
able to diffuſe the knowledge they have recei- 
ved, and accelerate the improvement of that 
riſing kingdom. 


In the Low country of Scotland, charity 
ſchools were not ſo neceſſary, as, by the means 
of parochial ſchools, eſtabliſhed by law, the 
pooreſt and the meaneſt of the people have it 


in their power to obtain for their children as 
L 1 good 
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good an education as it is proper for them to re- 
ceive. The ſituation of the Highlands, and of 
the remote parts of the kingdom, were the re- 
verſe of this. In ſome pariſhes there are no 
parochial ſchools. In other places, the pariſhes 
are of ſo great extent, many of them being from 
20 to 3o miles long, that there is not a fourth 
part of the people who can receive the ſmalleſt 
benefit from the pariſh ſchool, Thus they 
neceſſarily remained in a deplorable ſtate of 
ignorance and barbarity, thouſands of them li- 
ving from youth to age, deſtitute of the know- 
ledge of the moſt important truths, and of the 
common arts and comforts of lite. 

About the beginning of this century, their 
miſerable circumſtances attracted the attention 
of a number of gentlemen in Edinburgh, who 
Joined in forming a ſcheme for their relief. Ir 
occurred to them, that no method could be fo 
effectual for the purpoſe of their civilization, as 
the eſtabliſhment of ſchools, to teach the riſing 
generation reading, with the principles of reli- 
gion and morality. To defray the expence, a 
ſubſcription was opened, which met with ſuch 
encouragement, that they were ſoon enabled to 
form a ſmall capital, They applied for a char- 
ter, which was obtained. Their beneficent de- 
ſign was, for a conſiderable time, carried on 

with 
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with ſpirit and ſucceſs, Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
and the moſt reſpectable citizens were elected 


members of the ſociety, It anſwered, as far as 


could be expected, the deſign of the contribu- 
tors. Many thouſands were reſcued from a 
ſtate of barbarity and ignorance, and rendered 
uſeful members of ſociety. 

The directors were encouraged to ones a 
ſtep farther. Senſible that the want of induſtry 
in theſe remote parts aroſe chiefly from the want 
of the knowledge of arts and manufactures, 
they applied for a ſecond patent to enable them 
to raiſe ſubſcriptions, and to accumulate a fund 
for the purpoſe of erecting ſchools to teach girls 
ſewing, ſpinning, knitting ſtockings, &c. and 
for putting out boys apprentices to ſmiths, car- 
penters, &c, In conſequence of this, they have 
received conſiderable donations, which have been 
faithfully applied to the ae for which 
they were intended, 

The general ſpirit, however, for any benefi- 
cent inſtitution, is only temporary, When the 
firſt founders, or chief benefactors of it, drop, it 
is ſeldom that their ſucceſſors are poſſeſſed of an 
equal degree of zeal, Hence it happens, that 
many of thoſe ſchemes which promiſed well at 
firſt, have, after a certain period, languiſhed, or 
come to nothing. It has been fortunate for this 
ſociety, 
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ſociety, that a. conſiderable capital was accumu— 
lated before it was deſerted. by popular favour, 
and that, from the nature of its inſtitution, it is 
not liable to the ſame abuſes with many other 
charitable ſchemes, a few members, conſcienti- 
ouſly attentive to the direction of its affairs, 
being able to diſcharge all the duty 5 * re- 
gases. 

Though, for upwards of twenty . paſt, 
che number of its members have. been deerea- 
ſing, and but few perſons of rank have been 
added to it, yet it is affirmed, that, during this 
time, the great purpoſes of the ſociety have been 
as fully anſwered, and their buſineſs as faithful- 
ly done, as in any former period. On the re- 
venue of the firſt patent, which does not exceed 
L. 1500 per annum, the directors keep 180 
ſchools, containing about 8000 boys and girls. 
On their ſecond patent, the funds of which are 
not L. 200 per annum, they maintain 27 ſchools 
for promoting manufactures. Without exagge- 
ration, it may be ſaid, that there are few chari- 
table inſtitutions which, on ſo ſmall a fund, are of 
the ſame extenſive utility, and at the ſame time 


* 


liable to ſo few abuſes. Its happy influences are 
not ſeen in the midſt of affluence and plenty ; 
but they are ſenſibly felt in the habitations of 
poverty and nee. 


The 
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The managers. receive every year many ap- 
plications for ſchools in places where they are 
very much wanted, the greateſt part of which 
they are obliged to refuſe, on account of the 
-narrowneſs of their funds. They are not in- 
elined, however, to be importunate in their ſo- 
licitations for contributions, nor to interfere to 
the prejudice of any other charitable ſcheme. It 
is their object to do their duty without noiſe or 
oſtentation. Cautious of giving the ſmalleſt of- 
fence, they hoped, that, if they did not obtain 
public applauſe, they might at leaſt eſcape un- 
juſt reflections. But they have not been allow- 
ed to enjoy even this ſmall ſatisfaction. A 
late hiſtorjan is pleaſed to characteriſe them in 
the following words : -* This ſociety ſeems to 
© have been indebted. for its inſtitution to a 
* zealous averſion from Popery, which is ſtill 
the characteriſtic of the generality of its mem- 
* bers, and which is r W forth with 
* the fury of a. contagion.” 
From this' ſtricture, an uninformed reader 
would be led to believe, that this ſociety had 
been the authors of all the mobs againſt Popery, 
and of all the conflagrations which have hap- 
pened theſe five years paſt. It is happy for the 
members, that it is not in the power of this 
gentleman, or of any other perſon, to ſhow the 


ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt ground for the inſinuation. On the 
contrary, though the directors have been always 
well informed of the numbers of Popiſh prieſts 
in the Highlands; of the arts uſed by them, 
and their ſucceſs in making proſelytes ; though 
it was in their power to have got the law exe» 
cuted, and to have obtained the impriſonment 
and baniſhment of the offenders; yet they have 
never hitherto made a public complaint againft 
one of them. The only arms they have uſed 
are innocently defenſive. They have ſent their 
ableſt teachers to thoſe places where Popery 
was moſt prevalent, and have contented them- 
ſelves with being at pains to prevent the infec- 
tion of ſuperſtition, by inſtilling ſound prin- 
ciples of religion and morality. 2210 

Conſcious of their own integrity, they re- 
main unhurt by unmerited and injurious reflec- 
tions. Though they receive no public applauſe, 
though they have no private recompenſe; yet it 
is no ſmall reward to virtuous minds that they 
believe they diſcharge a duty which is accep- 
table to God, and eſſentially ſerviceable to their 
fellaw creatures. 


SECT. 


* 
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S-E-C T. II. 
07 hoſpitals for the maintenance and education of 
the children of merchants, tradeſmen, or per- 


ſons who, formerly in good crrcumſtances, have 
left their families unprovided for. 


For boys, Heriot's and Watſon's ; for girls, the 
Merchant and Trades hoſpitals in Edinburgh. 


BESIDE the proviſion made for orphan poor, 
and thoſe in the loweſt ranks in ſociety, there 
are in marly places more liberal proviſions for 
thoſe who once enjoyed better ſtations in life. 
In almoſt every populous town, the majority of 
the citizens are ſupported by merchandiſe, or 
manufactures, When ſucceſsful, they have of- 
ten accumulated great wealth, and eſtabliſhed 

families by the acquiſition of landed property. 
When unfortunate, by loſſes or decay in trade, 
they are ſometimes reduced to abſolute indigence. 
There are inſtances of the moſt reſpectable in- 
habitants, who have borne the firſt offices in 
their city, who, in a few years after, have 


been reduced to poverty. | 
As 
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As the families or children of ſuch, when 
left in needy circumſtances, have a natural claim 
to the aid of thoſe who have been more fortu- 
nate, ſo it is alſo reaſonable that they ſhould be 
ſupported and educated in a way ſuperior to 
thoſe who have been born in meaner ſtations, 
and never had better proſpects. Ex 

Though it is not the intention of the preſent 
work to enter on a particular hiftory of ſuch 


foundations; yet it will be of uſe to give a ſum- 


mary account of ſome of them, to make way 
for the more general inquiry in view, viz. How 
far ſuch inſtitutions have anſwered the purpoles 
intended by them, and how far they are bene- 
ſicial or not to the communities to which they 


belong. Wor xe 


In Edinburgh, there are four hoſpitals, two 
for boys, and two for girls, all of them endow- 
ed for the purpoſe of ſupporting and-educating 
the children of thoſe who were formerly in bet» 
ter circumſtances, | 


The firſt of them was endowed by George 
Heriot, jeweller to King James VI. who be- 
queathed a large ſum for building an hoſpi- 
tal, and for ſupporting and educating the chil- 
dren of burgeſſes in the city of Edinburgh. This 

houſe 
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houſe was Se opened for the reception of boys 
anno 1659, when rules for the future manage- 
ment of the hoſpital were drawn up, and the 
government of it intruſted to the — town 
council and miniſters of the city. | 

It was the intention of the founder, not mere- 
ly to relieve indigence, but to give the boys ad- 
mitted an education ſuitable to the former cir- 
cumſtances of their parents. For this purpoſe, 
there is not only a larger allowance made for 
their clothing and diet than in poor or alms 
houſes, but greater expence and attention is be- 
ſtowed on their education. Beſide a governour 
reſiding in the houſe, who fuperintends a claſs, 
there are other two maſters employed in teach» 
ing them reading, writing, arithmetic, and other 
neceſſary branches of education, Such of the boys 
as diſcover a literary genius, are put to the gram- 
mar ſchool at the expence of the hoſpital ; and 
if they chooſe an academical education, L. 10 
per annum is allowed them for four years long- 
er. Thoſe who chooſe to go to any trade or 
buſineſs, are at the age of ſixteen or ſeventeen 
years put to a maſter, and an apprentice-fee is 
paid by the hoſpital, | 

The clear revenue of the hoſpital amounts to 
about L. 2000 per annum. The annual expence 
nearly the ſame ſum. Of this, the expence of 
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management, for ſalaries to- maſters, ſervants, 
and officers in the houſe, amounts to about 
L. 323 ; the expence of apprentice-fees, books, 
and education out of the houſe, to about L. 460 
at an average. To the annual expence of 
the houſe ſhould be added the intereſt of the 
money laid out in building the hoſpital, with 
the neceſſary repairs, which, at a moderate va- 
luation, is equal to L. 3oo per. annum. This 
makes the total annual expence of the hoſpital 
amount to L. 2200, which being divided a- 
mong 110 boys, ſuppoſed to be the medium 
number in the houſe, the expence and educa- 
tion of each boy, at an average, comes to L, 20 

per annum. | 
It was evidently the deſign of the founder of 
this charitable inſlicution to confine the benefit 
of it to the children of thoſe who were actual 
burgeſſes, and had carried on trade or mer- 
chandiſe in the city, At that time, the moſt 
numerous and the moſt reſpectable part of the 
inhabitants were compoſed of this claſs of peo- 
ple. As a burgeſs ticket coſts about L. 6, it 
was not then expected that any perſon would 
apply for it, unleſs with a view of carrying on 
buſineſs, "Pur when it was underſtood that 
their being burgeſſes not only. entitled them to 
the freedom of trading, but likewiſe gave their 
children 
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children a claim to be admitted into the hoſpi- 
tal, numbers of the pooreft people, of the lo] 
eſt ranks in life, applied for tickets, with no o- 
ther view than to obtain this proviſion for their 
children. hs EAA al hn 

As it appeared that it was no part of the in- 
tention of the founder of the hoſpital to pro- 
vide for ſuch, the governours refolved, that, in 
conſidering the qualifications of boys for admiſ- 
ſion, a diſtinction ſhould be made between the 
children of mere nominal burgeſſes, and thoſe 
who had actually carried on trade or merchan- 
diſe in the city, paying public burdens, and to 
prefer the laſt. Should they allow themſelves 
to be preyailed on by ſolicitation to elect the 
ſons of very mean people, to the prejudice of o- 
thers who had a better claim, they might cer- 
tainly be chargeable with injuſtice, and with 
perverting the original deſign of the inſtitu- 
tion. 


There is another hoſpital in Edinburgh on 
nearly the fame plan with the former, founded 
by George Watſon and the merchant company. 
The qualification required for admiſhon is, in 
one reſpect, more limited, being confined chiefly 
to the children or grand-children of members of 


the merchant company. As the number of this 
SY body 


a 
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body is ſmall, when compared to that of the bur- 
geſſes, and the members of it are more affluent, 
it is but ſeldom that their immediate children 
have occaſion to petition for this charity. But, as 
the right is extended to their. grand-children, , 
from this quarter many apply for .admiſhon, 

This hoſpital was built at conſiderable ex- 
pence, and opened for the reception of boys 
anno 1741. The preſent revenue of it amounts 
to about L. 1800 per annum. Beſide the ex- 
pence of education and apprentice fees, there is 
a clauſe in the ſtatutes by which the boys edu- 
cated there are entitled to L. 50, to enable them 
to begin buſineſs, providing they have behaved 
to the ſatisfaction of the governours, until they 
are twenty-five years complete. By this addi- 
tional expence the number of boys educated in 
this hoſpital is ſmaller in proportion to its funds 
than in the former. The whole expenditure of 
the · houſe, including the expence of building, 
amounts to about L. 1600, while the number 
of boys does not execed 60; ſo that each boy, 


at an average, coſts the hoſpital about L. 26 per 
annum, | 


While, by the endowing of Heriot's hoſpital, 
there was a very liberal proviſion made for the 
ſons of burgeſſes, it was regretted that there was 

no 
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no ſuch proviſion made for their daughters, who 
were often yet more deſtitute. To ſupply this 
apparent want, a number of gentlemen, chief- 
ly of the magiſtracy and of the merchant com- 
pany, in the town of Edinburgh, united, about 
the end of the laſt century, in ſoliciting ſub- 
ſcriptions to carry on their beneficent deſign. 
They continued to obtain ſubſcriptions until 
they accumulated a confiderable capital, with 
which, when the price of land was low, they 
made a very advantageous purchaſe for the hoſ- 
pital, From very ſmall beginnings, the reve- 
nue of this hoſpital now amounts to about 
L.. 1400 per annum. 
At preſent it maintains and educates about 
ſeventy girls, who are taught reading, wri- 
ting, arithmetic, houſe-keeping, white and 
coloured ſeam, lace-working, flowering muſ+ 
lin, tambour-work, with clean ſtarching, and 
the making of their own caps and gowns. 
Every part of a gentlewoman's education is gi- 
ven them, except dancing, inſtrumental muſic, 
and dead and foreign languages. The whole 
annual expence of the houſe amounts to about 
L. 1000, which makes the annual expence of 
each girl about L. 14. This is conſiderably 
lower than in the hoſpitals for boys, ariſing 
chiefly from two circumſtances ; the firſt, that 
the 
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the ſalaries paid to maſters for the education of 
boys, are higher than thoſe required by miſ- 
treſſes for the education of girls; the ſecond, 
that girls, on leaving the houſe, receive nothing 
for apprentice fees, nor any premium, except 
a very ſmall one, r from the profits of 
their own work. 

The qualifications for the adiniffion of girls 
into this hoſpital are, * That they ſhall be the 
children or grandchildren, daughters of ſuch 
* who are or were of the order and calling of 
* merchant burgeſſes of Edinburgh, or miniſters 
* thereof, and ſuburbs of the ſame, or have 
* been governours of, or benefaQors to the 
© hoſpital ;* excepting where an unlimited pre- 
ſentation has been bought, that is, by paying 
in a certain ſum to the hoſpital, a right is ac- 
quired of preſenting any girl to be there main- 
tained and educated, wg" to the rules of 
the” houſe. 


As, by the above limitation of admittance, 
the daughters of tradeſmen, though burgeſles, 
wete excluded, the incorporated trades in Edin- 
burgh raiſed a ſubſcription for building and en- 
dowing an hoſpital for the maintenance and e- 
ducation of the daughters of ſuch of their bre- 
thren as had left their families in indigent 
cir- 


2 
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circumſtances. Having received, ſome liberal do- 
nations, they were enabled to apply for a char- 
ter anno 1704, and in a ſhort time thereafter 
to build and endow an hoſpital. By careful 
management, their. funds are now conſiderably 
increaſed. The annual revenue of the hoſpital 
amounts to L. 629. The expenditure is nearly 
the ſame, by which they can afford to maintain 
and educate 50 girls. 

It appears that the expence of the girls in this 
hoſpital is rather lower than in the Merchant 
Maiden Hoſpital, though their treatment is ve- 
ry nearly the ſame. At an average, each girl 
coſts rather below L. 12 Sterling. This ariſes 
partly from the neceſſary improvements and re- 
parations of the Merchant Maiden Hoſpital, 
which is an old houſe, and partly from a lar- 
ger allowance being made for clothing and edu- 
cation. The difference on the whole is ſo in- 
conſiderable, that we can neither tax the one 
with extravagance, nor the other with ill jud- 
ged parſimony, 
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Obſervations on hoſpitalt. 


The inconveniencer and dbjeBticns to which they 
are hable. Their uſe Jang 


Ix general, it may be obſerved, on ſuch cha- 
ritable foundations as have been now mention- 
ed, that, as they are endowed at private ex- 
pence, and in no way chargeable to the public, 
we have not the ſame liberty to approve or 
condemn, as when examining thoſe which we 
ourſelves may contribute to ſupport. Every 
perſon has a right to beſtow his money in ſuch 
a way as is moſt agreeable to himſelf, when no 
injury is thereby done to individuals or to the 
public. Where men, in place of conſuming it 
on ſelfiſh pleaſures, devote it to a beneficent 
purpoſe, they merit approbation, and ought to 
be treated with reſpect. We are at liberty, 
however, to take a general view of them, and, 
without detracting from their merit, to conſider 
their comparative utility, and what improvement 
may be made on ſuch beneficent deſigns. 

Rong 


Though it be evidently the purpoſe of ſuch 
inſtitutions, to give a proper education to young 
people in the moſt frugal manner, yet hoſpitals 
are liable to the ſame inconveniency with poor 
houſes, in this reſpect, that the unavoidable ex- 
pence of management and incidents, conſumes 
a great part of the funds, and renders the whole 
expence of each individual about double of what 
it coſts private families to give their children a 
like education, _ | 

In Heriot's Hoſpital, it has been ablerred, 
that the expence of ſalaries paid to maſters, ſer- 
vants, &c. amounts to L. 223 annually, inde- 
pendent of what is paid for ſchool or college 
fees. This, with the apprentice-fee, clothing, 
and maintenance, makes the expence of each 
boy in the houſe come to L. 20 per annum, at 
an average. Suppoling a gentleman of L. 209 
a year to have ſix children, his reyenue will not 
allow him to beſtow near ſo much on each of 
them as is actually beſtowed on each boy in 
Heriot's Hoſpital, It is further known, that, 
in Edinburgh, perſons of good character have 
undertaken decently to maintain, clothe, and 
educate boys at the grammar ſchool for the ſum 
of L. 10 per annum, and have actually diſcharged 
the truſt with profit to themſelves. It does not, 
however, appear that the high expence of ho- 

a ſpital 
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ſpital education in the above houſes is, in any 
degree, owing to bad management in the gover- 
nours, who ſeem to beſtow the moſt faithful at- 
tention to their truſt ; it ariſes merely from the 
expence to which all foundations of this Lind 
are unavoidably liable. 

Hoſpitals are expoſed to another inconve- 
niency common to poor houſes, viz. the diffi- 
culty of finding maſters and ſervants who are 
properly qualified, and faithful in the diſcharge 
of their truſt, Of this, the governours of almoſt 
every hoſpital have had the moſt frequent rea- 
| ſon to complain. Thoſe who apply to be ma- 
ſters and miſtreſſes have ſeldom any thing in 
view but a proviſion for themſelves, and are but 
little intereſted in the progreſs of the children, 
or the real proſperity of the hoſpital, Though 
they come under an oath to be faithful in the 
diſcharge of their duty, yet they ſatisfy them- 
ſelves by attending the ſtated hours of teaching, 
and ſeem to think that nothing farther i is re- 
quired of them. | 

It has been obſerved, that, in nn of 
this, boys and girls in ſuch hoſpitals ſeldom 
make the ſame proſiciency as children privately 
educated in like ſtations of life. A contention 
for power and ſuperiority among the different 
maſters, or a combination of the uſhers or mi- 
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ſtreſſes againſt the governour or governeſs of 
the houſe, is alſo frequent, and can hardly fail 
to be prejudicial to the intereſts of the hoſpital. 
Though this ſhould be diſcovered by the direc- 
tors, yet they ſeldom find it within their power 
to remedy the evil. In ſuch quarrels, there are 
generally faults: on both ſides, where the real 
truth is commonly ſo diſguiſed, that it becomes 
difficult to ſay which of the parties is moſt to 
blame. | | 


A third inconveniency to which hoſpitals are 
liable is, that, when ſo'great a number of boys 
or girls are collected together, they are in very 
great danger of corrupting one another, Where 
the ſtricteſt attention is not given, one or two 
vicious boys ſpread their infection through the 
whole houſe. A governour or maſters, by a very 
faithful diſcharge of their duty, in narrowly in- 
ſpecting the whole conduct of the boys, and at- 
tending to their ſeveral tempers and diſpoſitions, 
might, where there are but a few, in ſome mea- 
ſure, prevent this evil; but, when the number 
is great, the taſk is beyond their power. This 
is leſs to be expected from thoſe who are care- 
leſs and indifferent, Where bad habits have 
once crept in, the beſt and ſtricteſt regulations 
will be of little avail, unleſs they are enforced 
by 
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by a ſufficient number of maſters or miſiceſſea 
[who heartily engage in the wiſhed nn 


| tion. 0 1 ＋ 


AeAbere are fer eee or — of 
Hoſpitals who have taken the trouble to ex- 
amine the internal oeconomy or management 
of the houſe, who have not felt all theſe incon- 
veniences now mentioned. From a review of 
4heſe, it has been thought, that the money laid 
out on them might have been beſtowed to great- 
er advantage. Some have been of opinion, and 
perhaps with reaſon, that, if the ſums expend- 
ed on building and- maintaining a great fabric 
had been accumulated into a fund, and the in- 
tereſt given annually to families in indigent cir- 
cumſtances, for the maintenance and education 
of their children, the purpoſes of ſuch intended 
charity would be more fully anſwered. The 
ſum of L. 20 per annum, given to a poor widow 
with children, would be a more ſubſtantial re- 
lief, than one of her children being taken off 
her hand by an hoſpital. | 
- It may be an object worthy of the attention 
of the directors, if they have power to alter the 
original inſtitution, to conſider how. far they 
might not beſtow a part of their funds, at leaſt, 
to greater advantage in this way, than by ad- 
mitting every girl or boy entitled into the hoſ- 
pital. 


N * | 
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Pital. Where chere is a mother or near relation, 
vrho are known; to be virtuous and active, to 
take the charge of ſuch children, they will, in 
general, thrive much better UE, their care 
than in any hoſpital whatever, 10e 

It muſt, however, be allowed, thats Fahy 
0 this ſcheme would not anſwer. A great 
many of thoſe. who axe in indigent circumſtances 
have fallen into that ſtate through extravagance, 
diſſipation, or indolence; perſons of ſuch cha- 
racters are ill. qualified to be truſted with the 
education even of their oπ¼u children. There is 
reaſon to fear, that, if money vere given to 
ſuch for this purpoſe, very little of it would be 
properly beſtowed, Hoſpitals, then, become 
happy aſylums for young _— thus unfor- 
tunately circumſtanced, — 

This conſideration ſuggeſts a an objection to 
every | charitable foundation of a ſimilar kind, 
namely, That, when perſons of an indolent diſ- 
poſition know that ſuch a proviſion is made for 
their children, they are encouraged to indulge 
their natural ſlothfulneſs; whereas, if there were 
no ſuch charities, and no proſpect of a proviſion 
for their children, the dread of ſeeing them want 
would have rouſed them to that activity and 
frugality which would have been advantageous 


to 1 and * to the public. This 
/ objection, 


— 
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objection, however, ſeems to be more ſpeciou 
than ſolid. That, in ſome inſtances, theſe cha- 


tities have had ſuch an influence; is what may 
Have happened; but, in general; it is hardly to 
be ſuppoſed that the immediate eõnduct of per- 
ſons of this temper could be much influenced by 
a conſideration ſo remote. If the ſenſe of ſhame, 
the pride of ſtation, and the fear of abject de- 
pendence, will not perſuade them to exerciſe 
that activity and oeconomy which their eircum- 
ſtances require, we have no reafon to think that 
any other conſideration will have this effect. E- 
ven ſuppoſe, that, in ſome inſtances, it ſhould 
have relaxed the motive to induſtry, the partial 


hurt is more than compenſated by that relief 


which it affords to thoſe who have been unfor- 
tunate in life, and remain — of t as 
well as of commiſeration. 

Hoſpitals are farther attended with this ad- 
vantage, that, though they become an expenſive 
method of education, yer if they had never been 
built, it is probable that the funds by which they 
are ſupported would not have exiſted. When 
people beſtow their charity, they generally with 
to have ſomething to ſhow for it. There are 
many who have given money to build an hoſ- 
pital, who would not have given it towards the 
accumulation of a fund which was not ſeen; 

the 
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the one is raiſed à monument to their benefi- 
cence, while the — is bike bread caſt on the 

waters. Again, | 
Though hoſpitals do not Fully er the be- 
neficeht purpoſes of their inſtitution, yet it is 
not to be doubted but that, in many inſtances, 
they have been really uſeful to individuals. It 
has been ſaid, that we never hear of thoſe who 
have been educated in hoſpitals ever making any 
figure in life. The truth is, that, though there 
are now numbers in very reſpectable ſtations, 
and uſeful members of ſociety, who have been 
educated there, yet it is not agreeable to ſuch 
to have it known that they were brought up by 
a public charity; and, therefore, it is, in gene- 
ral, induſtriouſly concealed. 
Hoſpitals are likewiſe of advantage to the 
place in which they are built, in proportion to 
the money they ſpend in it. They are of great- 
er ſervice than the conſtant reſidence of a gentle- 
man of equal fortune. A great part of his an- 
nual revenue is ſpent in foreign luxuries, and af- 
fords no benefit to the general body of the in- 
habitants; whereas the money of an hoſpital is 
almoſt wholly ſpent on the produce or manu- 
factures of the country where it ſtands. The 
money, therefore, which is yearly expended, is 
not loſt, but circulated, in the beſt poſſible man- 
ner, 
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ner, among a number of people who earn the 
bread by honeſt induſtry.  _ 10 
On theſe accounts, it mould . that 


though ſuch foundations are liable to ſome un- 


avoidable inconveniences, and partial objeQtions, 
yet, on the whole, they 'are uſeful to ſociety, 
not only. by relieving indigence, but' by giving 
that education to young people, which, it is 
probable, they would not otherwiſe have recei- 
ved. The regard of the public is due to the me- 
mory of thoſe by whoſe charity they have been 
eſtabliſhed, and to thoſe by whoſe activity and 
attention they are now properly managed. 


4 
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Of hoſpitals and charitable funds for fuperanu- 
_ ated poor, who have been m better circum- 
Alances. | 


Ir the children of thoſe who were once in 
better circumſtances merit more of our attention 
than thoſe of the meaneſt ranks in life, ſuch 
perſons themſelves, when reduced to want in 
their old age, claim ſtill greater compaſſion. 
They not only ſeemed to be born to a happier 


ſtate, 
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Nate, but they actually enjoyed it. They muſt 
Feel a bitter change when they are deprived of 
the neceſſaries of life, at that period when its 
comforts are moſt required, aud they are leaſt 
able to provide for themſelves. There are, 
therefore; few countries where ſome ſuitable al- 
lowance has not been made for ſuch. Alms- 
houſes, or hoſpitals for old people, are the moſt 
antient of our charitable buildings, and were 
once the moſt numerous. 

The Trinity Hoſpital in Edinburgh, an in- 
ſtitution of this kind, was founded by Mary of 
Guilders, conſort of James II. of Scotland. It 
is now deſtined for the ſupport of decayed bur- 
gelles, their wives, and unmarried children, 
not under 50 years of age. The preſent reve- : 
nue of the houſe amounts to about L. goo per 
annum, and the annual expenditure to nearly a- 
bout the ſame ſum. There are now maintained 
within the hoſpital about 40 old men and wo- 
men, beſides 26 out- penſioners, who receive 
each L. 6 yearly. The expence of manage- 
ment, as in other hoſpitals, conſumes a conſi- 
derable part of tha revenue; ſo that the whole 
average expence of each perſon in the houſe 
comes to about L. 18 yearly, 

As the poor people admitted into this hoſpi- 
tal, are ſuch as had been in better ſtations of 
| Oo life, 
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life, and as they have each of them a ſeparate 
room, with very comfortable proviſions, it might 
be expected that they ſhould find themſelves 
very happy in this retirement. Being all the 
objects of the ſame charity, and' fuch as ſhould 
be paſt the follies and paſſions of youth, it 
might alſo be expected, that they ſhould live 
harmoniouſly together. This, however, is ſo- 
far from being the caſe, that there is, perhaps, 
no houſe where there is ſo much contention and 
wrangling. What may appear ridiculous is, 
that the chief ſubject of quarrel is their feveral 
claims to precedency. Some claim it on ac- 
count of their age or ſeniority in the houſe, but 
the greateſt part of them on account of their 
birth or honourable connections. It might be 
thought, that their being fupported by charity 
would extinguiſh their pride and vanity; but, 
in general, there is no claſs of people who diſ- 
cover more of both. Having nothing real to 
boaſt, or to be proud of, they lay hold of every 
ſhadow which may ſupport their pretenſions to 
reſpect. Their being well born, they conſider 
as an inheritance, on account of which they 
have an undoubted reafon to value themſelves, 
not remembering that their poverty is often a 
reproach to their birth, which they ought ra- 
ther to be at pains to conceal, Whatever the 
| cauſes 
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cauſes of their uneaſineſs may be, it is certain 
that they are far from being happy, while the 
expence of maintaining them is very conſide- 
rable, The greateſt part of them would rather 
receive half that ſum in an out-penſion which it 
coſts to maintain them in the houſe. 

For theſe reaſons, it has been propoſed, that 
the whole funds of the hoſpital ſhould be dif- 
poſed in the way of out- penſions, and the houſe 
be entirely evacuated. By this plan almoſt the 
whole expence of management might be ſaved, 
The houſe and grounds belonging to it might 
alſo be let or ſold to advantage, and added to 
the funds of the charity, This would enable 
the governours to provide for near three times 
the number of people maintained in the hoſpi- 
tal, and that in a way more agreeable to the 
poor themſelves, 

It is objected to this, that, if the funds of the 
hoſpital were all diſpoſed of in out- penſions, the 
governours would be teaſed by a much greater 
number of applications, and many of theſe 
from perſons who did not really ſtand in need 
of relief, or who would not have come into the 
Houle. = 

Granting this conſequence, the objection does 
not, appear to have any great weight. If they 
ſhould have a greater number of applications 


from 
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from perſons in real want, by this plan they 
will be able to anſwer a greater number of 


them, and render the purpoſes 'of the charity 


more extenſively uſeful. If they ſhould be 
peſtered with applications from perſons who 
might live eaſily without their aid, it would be 
no difficult taſk for the governourg to inquire 
into their circumſtances, and refuſe ſuch ap- 


plications. If there are no other objections to 


the ſcheme of out- penſions than theſe here ſta- 
ted, it will hardly admit of a doubt u it 
ought to be adopted. 1 

The propriety of doing ſo will further ap- 
pear, by attending to the ſucceſs of a charitable 
fund of a ſimilar kind. About the beginning 
of this century, Mr Strahan' of Craigcrook, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, bequeathed his lands 


to the preſbytery of Edinburgh, and a certain 


number of other gentlemen, for the purpoſe of 
diſtributing the yearly revenue of them in ſmall | 
annuities to old men and women in poor cir- 
cumſtances, and not under fixty years of age, 
When this became known, a multitude of pe- 
titions came in from all quarters from poor 
people begging, to be ur upon the roll for an 
annuity. 

The nianagers of the fund became ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of confining the charity to the 
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poor of certain qualifications, - do might, ba 
thought the moſt deſerving objects. They re» 
folved to grant penſions to none who were 
known to be otherwiſe provided for, or whoſe 
friends | were®thought able to ſupport them; 
likewiſe to refuſe the applications of ſuch as had 
been in the meaneſt ſtations, who were objects 
for a poor houſe or parochial funds, They con- 


fine their charity to the poor of good characters, 
who had been in better circumſtances, but who, 


through age or misfortune, have been reduced to 


indigence, and are deſtitute of ſufficient means of 


ſubſiſtence. This rule the managers have for 
a number of years paſt very ſtrictly obſerved. 
They have at preſent on their roll about 100 
men and women, moſt of them about 70 years 
of age, who receive annual penſions from L. 2 
to L. 5. | 4 

The whole expence does not exceed L, 324 
per annum. Of thoſe now on the annuity roll, 
the greateſt part are very decent and worthy 
people, many of them the daughters of gentle- 
men and clergymen, who have left no friends 
or relations to provide for them. Though it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that they are wholly ſup- 
ported by ſo ſmall a ſum as what is now men- 
tioned, yet this, added to their own induſtry 


and ſobriety, is in * found ſufficient to 
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fupply them without their begging, or being in 
any degree troubleſome to the public, 
As ſoon as it is known that any of them be- 
Se beggars, or find any other fund for their 
ſupport, they are ſtruck off the lifof annuitants. 
In a few inſtances, the managers may have been 
impoſed upon ; but it is affirmed that this very 
ſeldom happens. The petitions for new an- 
nuitants muſt be given in to the managers half 
a year before they are conſidered, and after 
this they muſt be found qualified by a commit- 
tee, who inquire particularly into their ſitua- 
tion and character before they can be admitted 
on the roll, As there is generally a great num- 
ber of petitioners, and almoſt every. manager 
has ſome perſon in his view, whom he thinks a 


proper object to provide for, this makes each 


of them quick- ſighted to diſcover any valid ob- 


jection to a candidate propoſed by another, who 


may ſtand in the way of the perſon whom he 
withes to ſerve, | 

On the whole, there is reafon to think that 
there is no charitable fund of the ſame extent, 
more really uſeful, leſs liable to abuſe, or which 


ſo fully anſwers the beneficent deſign of its au- 


| thor. For a ſum below the half of the revenue 


of the Trinity Hoſpital, it provides for more 
than double the number of thoſe who are main- 
tained 
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faiged in that houſe. It is neither liable to the 
abuſes, nor to the experice of an hoſpital, and 
it provides for a: claſs: of poor, who, without 
ſuch an aid, muſt n become ee n 
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Nia tp of emplo ment. i 
Tur poor n and in old age are ne- 
eeſſarily the objects of our care. In the inter- 
val of theſe periods, it may be ſuppoſed that 
rhey are capable to provide for themſelves; yet 
it often happens that even then they are redu- 
ced to ſuch circumſtances of diſtreſs, as to be- 
come no leſs dependent, and even more the ob- 
jects of compaſſion, than in either the extremes 
of life. The moſt frequent cauſe of fuch diſtreſs 
is bodily diſeaſe, which puts it out of the pow- 
er of the moſt induftriouſly inclined to provide 
for themſelves or their families by their own 
labour. Another cauſe of diſtreſs is, when, 
from the circumſtances of the country, or the ri- 
gour of the — there is no employment for 
numbers 
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numbers of the labouring part of ſociety. Both 
bf theſe cauſes Have become the object of at- 
tention to the humane and un and 4 
given occaſion, _ 

Firſt, to infirmaries ot | boſpitals for the recep- 
tion of the poor when wounded, or under a 
diſeaſe where _ is ws hope of giving them 
relief. 

It is Aifcult to conceive any clrcumſtances 
of diſtreſs which claim more compaſſion than 
that of the poor in ſuch a ſituation. Poverty is 


ill to bear; but, when this is aggtavated by bo- 


dily illneſs, exiſtence becomes almoſt inſuppor- 
table. A poor man may riſe with chearfulneſs 
to his daily toil, with a view of bringing home 
ſome comfortable proviſion to his little family ; 
but it is a diſmal change, when, through the 
anguiſh of pain, or the oppreſſion of ſickneſs, 
he is unable to lift his head from his hard pil- 


I6w. Seeing nothing around him but a ſcene of 


wretchedneſs, the tears and wants of his help- 
leſs wife and children, he is tempted to brood 
over his miſery in the darkneſs of deſpair, There 
are but few who are inclined to viſit his obſcure 
and mournful cottage, and theſe few in general 
little able to afford him relief. Thoſe are truly 
compaſſionate, who, living at eaſe themſelves, 
are not unmindful of the woes of others. -Kind 
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is that hand which is ſtretched out to feed the 
hungry, but kinder ſtill are they who: viſit the 
afflicted, who, under God, nels! Wade 
the fick, and ſtrength to the lame. 1114 0e 
In rude ages, this duty 0 little at- 
tended to, and multitudes have periſhed for 
want of that aid which might · ha ve preſerved 
them to be uſeful members of ſociety. It is not 
until ſcience ſpreads its benign influence (that 
men have it in their power fully to exereiſe the 
natural dictates ot humanity and compaſſion. 
We are happy, in this reſpect, that there is per- 
haps no country where all the ſeiences have 
been more cultivated than in Britain, and where, 
in a particular manner, the uſeful one of medi- 
cine has flouriſhed to an eminent degree. 
Among other happy eſſects of the ſtudy of 
this ſcience, it has giyen riſe to ſome of the. moſt 
noble monuments; of beneficence. The extent 
of the London hoſpitals and their utility are 
well-known. The Royal Infirmary in Edin- 


; burgh merits obſervation . The college of 


phyſicians, who had long given their advice 
gratis to the poor, thought that, if an hoſpital 
were built for their reception under diſeaſe, it 

oa if © would 


For a particular account of this houſe, ſee the Hiſtory 
and Statutes of the Royal Infirmary, compiled by the learned 
Dr John Stedman, one of the phyſicians of the hoſpital. 
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would anſwer ſeveral material good purpoſes- 
The patients might here be happily accommo- 
dated, regularly viſited; and properly attended 
to; while the medical ſtudents in the college 
might have the advantage of the practice, toge- 
ther with the theory of phyſic. | Subſcriptions 
were opened for this purpoſe, and a ſmall houſe 
was prepared for the reception of the poor amo 
1729. Having experienced its good effects, a 
large and elegant plan of a houſe was propoſed. 
To many the attempt ſeemed too bold, and e- 
ven impracticable, in ſo narrow a country; yet, 
by ſpirited exertions, the plan propoſed, con- 
taining about 200 beds for patients, was in a 
few years completed. JT 

This is one of the many inſtances which rote 
how much ir is in the power of one man, by 
ardour of genius and public ſpirit, to do the moſt 
eſſential and laſting ſervice” to his fellow crea- 
tifres. The name of the gentleman to whom 
the public is chiefly indebted: for this work, 
GEORGE DRUMMOND, Eſq; is inſcribed on a 
buſt raiſed to his memory, which, with this 
fabric, it is hoped will remain for many ages a 
public monument to his honour. 

The ſucceſs of this beneficent deſign has ful- 
ly anſwered, and even exceeded the moſt ſan- 
guine expectations of thoſe who promoted it. 
"oi 
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It is not only of the greateſt utility to the me» 
dical college, by affording the ſtudents an op- 
portunity of ſeeing the moſt difficult operations 
of ſurgery performed in the beſt manner; and 
the method of curing almoſt every diſeaſe, but 
it is of real beneſit to the whole country. Pa- 
tients are received from every part of Scotland, 
many of whom come upwards of two hundred 
miles. Of late, it is ſeldom that fewer than 
ſeventeen hundred have been admitted in the 
courſe of a year, of whom by far the greater 
number have been diſmiſſed, either greatly re- 
lieved, as entirely cured. This is a charity of 
the greateſt utility and extent. In the ſpace of 
a few years, there are thouſands, who, without 
ſuch aid, muſt either have died, or continued to 
languiſh under diſeaſe, who, through this cha- 
rity, have been reſtored to the full enjoyment 
of health, enabled to provide for their families, 
and live many years uſeful to the world. If 
ſtatues are raiſed to the memory of thoſe who, 
by victories, have deluged kingdoms in blood, 
higher honours are due to thoſe who, by active 
beneficence, have contributed to reſcue multi- 
tudes from miſery, and to fave the lives of thou- 

ſands of their fellow creatures. 
Such inſtitutions, under proper * 
are the more valuable, as they are leſs liable to 
abuſe 
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abuſe than almoſt any other icharitable ſcheme. 
No perſon will requeſt admittance into an in- 
firmary who is not really fiek, and few will 
come into a Public hoſpital who could be re- 
lieved in any other way. It can be no encou- 
ragement to idleneſs. The moſt ſlothful would 
not knowingly bring a diſeaſe on themſelves, in 
the view of being ſupported while under it at 
the public expence. The charity is extended 
no longer than is neceſſary to complete the cure, 
or while a probability remains of giving che pa- 
tient relief. As ſoon as they can go out with 
ſafety, they are diſmiſſed; or if the diſeaſe ap- 
pears incurable, their friends are required ta 
carry them home. By obſerving theſe rules, 
the directors confine the charity to the purpoſe 
for which it was deſtined, and render it more 
extenſiwely l uſeful, by receiving greater num- 
bers than otherwiſe could have been admitted. 
It is only to be regretted that ſuch inſtitutions 
are chiefly confined to great towns where there 
is a medical academy, or where there are phyſi- 
cians and ſurgeons to give their attendance gratis, 
or for a modcrate allowance. Without ſuch ad- 
vantages, the ſupporting of them would require 
an expence which the country could not afford. 
It is true, that patients are admitted from every 
part of the kingdom; bur there are many at io 


great 
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great a diſtance, that, though they ſtand in the 
utmoſt need of ſuch aid, yet they are either in 
ſuch a flate.as renders a removal highly dange- 
rous, or from poverty are unable to defray the 
expence of conveyance. | ** 

This renders it more neceſſary for perſons of 
affluence to extend their aid to their diſtreſſed 
neighbours in ſuch circumſtances. Occaſional 
charities of this kind ſhould be no great burden 
on gentlemen, who, living in a remote part of 
the country, are freed from many of thoſe ex- 
pences to which thoſe reſiding in or near great 
towns are neceſſarily expoſed. It is to be hoped, 
that there are many ſuch who feel a purer plea- 
ſure from, theſe exerciſes of beneficence, than 
others can enjoy from all the giddy pleaſures of 
diſſipation and faſhionable extravagance. 

But, however much we may admire the ex- 
cellency of ſuch inſtitutions, when under good 
regulations, and kept in proper order, yet, where 
theſe are wanting, inſtead of being a benefit, they 
become a real nuiſance. From the accounts gi- 
ven of the LU Hotel Dieu in Paris, it appears to 
be of this laſt kind. It is made to contain about 
2500 at one time; and it is affirmed by a phy- 
ſician of that country, that 6000 are buried 
out of it in the courſe of the year. This mor- 
tality is aſtoniſhing ; but, when we are inform- 
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ed of the manner in which it is kept, it is not 

-furpriſing. Every perſon brought to the hoſ- 
Pital is admitted without order, and without 
examination. This tempts poor people to bring 
their friends there when near expiring, by which 
they ſave they expence of burying them. To 
accommodate the numbers admitted, they are 
crouded together, often four, ſometimes, it is 
ſaid, fix in one bed, all under diſeaſe, and many 
beds in one room. The conſequences muſt be 
fatal : They might have had a chance of reco- 
very, if they had been thrown out in the field; 
but here almoſt the poſſibility of it is taken 
away. The groſs bad management of this hoſ- 
pital may ſhow the neceſſity of adhering ſtrict- 
ly to theſe regulations, by which ſuch abuſes 
may be prevented, 


The occaſional diſtreſſes of the mw have gi- 

ven riſe to a 
SECOND charitable ſcheme, namely, that for 
ſupplying the poor when in real want of em- 
ployment. A man who may work for his 
bread, but will not, has no claim to charity. To 
ſupply ſuch is, at beſt, an ill judged deed of be- 
neficence ; it encourages, inſtead of puniſhing 
idleneſs. But it is known, that, though worth- 
leſs people often make the want of employment 
a pretence for begging, yet ſometimes it happens 
that 
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that there is real cauſe for the complaint. Ina 
commercial and manufacturing country, there 
is often a ſtagnation/in particular branches of 
trade. Theſe, while they flouriſh, may afford a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence to thouſands, but, when 
in a decaying ſtate, cannot give employment to 
half the number. In a hard froſt, or through 
the greateſt part of a ſevere winter, there are 
Rkewiſe many labourers and artificers, who, 
though willing to work, yet cannot find em- 
ployment in their uſual occupations. | 
It is true that, where a perſon, inclined to in- 
duſtry, loſes employment in one- way, he may 
ſometimes turn to another, in which he may 
be employed to equal advantage. Farther, as 
ſuch perſons had no reaſon to expect conſtant 
employment with good wages, they ought, 
while it laſted, to have laid up ſome proviſion 
for'a time of want. But it would be dealing 
too hardly with the poor to refuſe them occa- 
ſtonal aid on this account. Their diſtreſs often 
happens without any fault of their own, It 
requires ſome time for a perſon who has been 
accuſtomed to one ſpecies of labour to learn an- 
other, or to find employment in it. Though 
he may have ſaved a little in his proſperous 
days, yet that is ſoon ſpent when there 1s no- 
_ coming in; or a large family, or former 
diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, may have put it beyond his power to 
ſave any thing. A poor man, who works for 
ſmall wages, finds them but a fcanty ſubſiſtence 


for daily bread.” It would be cruel to deny ſuch 


our aid. If they have been induſtrious while it 
was in their power to be ſo, they have a claim 
to our * when their induſtry cannot avail 
them. * "114 

A conſtant ſupply would * to chi them 
conſtant beggars ; but, to grant them an occa- 
ſional relief, anſwers all the purpoles of real 


charity, without diſcouraging a ſpirit of in- 


duſtry. There are but few public or private 
funds deſtined to this purpoſe, though perhaps 
there are few methods by which money can be 
diſtributed to greater advantage. 
\ This, however, has not altogether — 
the notice of men of humanity and diſcernment. 
An inſtance of a very judicious charity of this 
kind is mentioned to the honour of Captain 
William Horn, who bequeathed to the magi- 
ſtrates of Edinburgh the ſum of L. 3500, the in- 
tereſt of which he appointed to be diſtributed on 
Chriſtmas day in ſums from L. 2: 10: O to 
L. 5, to families of labouring poor in certain 
diſtricts, who are in diſtreſs, or who cannot 
find employment. He humanely directs this 
. to be given at that time, when, by the 
neceſ= 


3989 
neceſſary ſupphes of candle, fewel, and clothes, 
they are inevitably expoſed to the greateſt ex - 
pence; and have it leaſt in vapor es pro 
vide for the exigency. x.. 

Wich the ſame view, a here * 
in Edinburgh united in a private ſociety, and 
advertiſed that they had opened a ſubſcription; for 
the occaſional ſupply. and relief of the induſtri- 
ous poor, particularly in the winter ſeaſon. The 
attention which they have given to the diſtri- 
bution of this money entitles them to more merit 
than the ſums they ſubſcribed; They have hi- 
therto been at the utmoſt pains, not only by in- 
quiring into the characters, but by perſonally 
viſiting the houſes of thoſe who apply, to 
obtain the beſt-| poſſible evidence of the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe recommended. It is their 
deſign-to -confer their charity on the deſerving, 
and the actually induſtrious poor, who, by 
family diſtreſs, or abſolute want of employment, 
have it not in their power to make any provi- 
ſion for themſelves. If the ſpirit of this cha- 
rity be ſtrictly attended to, it appears to be one 
of the beſt deſigned, and moſt really uſeful to 
the public. It not only ſupplies deſerving in- 
digence, but may prevent numbers from falling 
into the habit of common begging, or depend- 
ing on the public, who, aſter their cireumſtan- 
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bes become more favourable, return 0 thei 
bene induſtry. | 1 
It muſt, however, be obſerved, view ws 


2 danger i in this as in all other charities, It has 


appeared, that the more money is raifed for the 
poor, there will be the greater number of poor 
to apply for it. There is likewiſe in all great 
towns a certain ſet of private beggars, who be- 
tow more attention and labour in ſeeking af- 
ter charities, than would have been ſufficient to 
afford them, by their own induſtry, a very de- 
cent maintenance. Their information is com- 
monly very good. A perſon is no ſooner known 
to be of a beneficent diſpoſition, or a charitable 
fund is no ſooner eſtabliſhed, than their applica- 
tions appear. Acquainted with the trade and 


language of begging, they neglect nothing to 


render their petitions ſucceſsfut. They are com- 


monly drawn up in the moft artful manner; and 
unleſs their private life is diſcovered, the moſt 
diſcerning would conclude that their charity was 
beſtowed on the moſt deſerving objects. Vet 
many of theſe live in affluence, and in idleneſs 
conſume that bread which ought to have been 
beſtowed on the more needy and deſerving; poor. 

There is another danger in ſuch charities; that, 
if the money collected for them ſhould amount 
to a large ſum, or become a fund on which the 
poor 


307 
poor might depend, they would learn to lean to 
it. Inſtead of being frugal, and laying up ſome 
Kt 6 for a time of diſtreſs, they would dai- 
ly conſume what they daily acquired, truſting 

to the charity for ſupport, when unexpected 
accidents, or, perhaps, their own folly, ſhould 
reduce them to want. If it ſhould tempt them 
to do ſo, a very real injury would be done to 
ſociety. It has been obſerved by thoſe who 
have been at the greateſt pains to inquire into 
the characters of petitioners for charity, that 
they are, in general, perſons either of a flothful 
or of an extravagant temper. Such as are na- 
turally frugal and active, ſeldom require any 
aid. | | 

It is, however, again repeated, that we ought 
not to judge with too much ſeverity of our. in- 
digent fellow creatures, Many are born with 
infirmities which they cannot help. A turn for 
activity and oeconomy is a natural gift which 
ſome can never acquire, and who are, on this 
account, perhaps more the objects of compaſſion. 
All that is now meant, is to ſhow, that ſuch diſ- 
poſitions ought not to be encouraged, and that, 
while we exerciſe our humanity, it is of im- 
portance to do ſo with caution and diſcretion, 
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IN the foregoing chapters, a view has been 
taken of almo? all the different methods em- 
ployed to provide for the poor which had come 
to the knowledge of the author of this inquiry. 
At the ſame time, ſuch ſtrictures have been made 
on each of theſe as occurred to him, or to thoſe 
of his acquaintance who have attended to this 
ſubject. It is flom a detail of facts that gene- 
ral principles are to be eſtabliſned, and from an 
accurate obſervation of the different methods 
employed, remarking the abuſes or advantages 
with which each of them are attended, that we 
are to lay down rules for ſubſequent conduct. 
From each of them ſomething may be learned, 
either of what from experience ſhould be guard- 
ed againſt, or what ought to be adopted. It th 
evident, that thoſe ſchemes which, in theory, 
promiſed the greateſt ſucceſs, have, when 
brought to trial, ſerved only to increaſe the e- 
vil which they were intended to correct. It is 
alſo evident, that there is ſtill much wanting to 
reſtrain idleneſs and vice, and to give that pro- 
per ſupply to our fellow creatures in diſtreſs 
which duty and humanity dictate. 
An inquiry into theſe will be the ſubject of 
the following part of this work, 
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preventing the increaſe of Beggars, 
and of es for the Poor. * 


| Introduction. Fn 


S: HIS laſt kia is more difficult, and of 
greater importance than any of the two 
former. Senſible of this, I enter with diffi- 
dence and caution on a' ſubje&, in which ſo 
many celebrated for their knowledge and poli- 
tical diſcernment have preceded me without ſuc» 
ceſs. The ſchemes propoſed have either not 
been executed, or, if executed, have but very 
imperfęctly anſwered the ends in view. It would 
appear, that due attention has not been paid ei- 
ther to the different cauſes of poverty and beg- 
gary, or to the inconveniences or abuſes to 
which the methods employed to provide for and 
regulate the poor are liable. As it has been the 
object of the preceding Inquiries to attend par- 
ticularly to both theſe, what now follows may 
| be 
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be advanced with a greater degree of confiledcs, 
and with ſome probability of ſucceſs. 


The plan to be propoſed is ſimple, and, it is 
thought, may be eaſily executed. It requires 
not the repeal of agy old, or the authority of 
any new ſtatute, It appears that the legiſlature 
has already given to the inhabitants of ebery 
diſtrict ſufficient powers to prevent or correct 
the abuſes and irregularities complained of, were 
they only inclined or qualified to make a proper 
uſe of them. The poor laws are far from being 
defective on this head, they rather give too 
much power to thoſe who are commonly tuns 
ed with the execution of them. | 

To remove every evil complained of relating 
to the management of the poor is never ta be 
expected. While the vices, the follies, and the 
weakneſſes of mankind remain, we muſt expect 
the continuance of ſome diſorders and irregula- 
rities in ſociety. It would, therefore, be a vain 
attempt to pretend, either entirely to prevent 
idleneſs and beggary, or properly to ſupply e- 
very one deſerving of our charity. In planning 
a reformation, all that can be hoped for is, to 
prevent the growth of abuſes, and to leſſen the 
evils which are moſt notorious. 'This much, at 
leaſt, ſeetns to be in our power, and this * 
_ to be attempted, 
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THEN a young arebitech Ir to build, 
he is ſo full of the excellency of his 
own deſign, that his firſt work is not only 
to ſweep all, the rubbiſh from, his favourite 
= but to — the ſtable foundation which 
had been laid by his predeceſſors. It often 
happens, that, in doing ſo, he caſts away ma- 
terials which might have been very uſeful, 
and deſtroys a firm building, conſolidated by 
time, while he raiſes in its ſtead a flimfy edifice, 
which, though ſpeciouſly beautiful, is deſtitute 
both of ſtrength and utility. It is eaſy to find 
fault in the moft beautiful eompoſitions, but 
difficult to correct or improve What ſeeme td: be 
erroneous or imperfect. 2 7291 
Time has now ſhown us the — 
the laws enacted by our forefathers, and the 
abuſes to which their ſchemes are liable; yet at 
once to abrogate the whole, and totally to lay aſide 
Bog ie Lean <A. £5 meet 3259777 111 959 all 
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all that they have done, until we are certain we 

can ſubſtitute ſomething better, ſeems to be the 
height of imprudence. The framing of a new law 
demands ſuperior abilities, and the moſt mature 
deliberation, We have no reaſon to think that 
our anceſtors were leſs attentive to this than we 
are. We may perceive the imperfections of 
their laws, yet we may not ſee the cauſes of 
their being enacted, nor be aware of the incon- 
veniences which may ariſe en reſcindi 
them. 

In the former inquiry it has been ſhown, that 
the poor rates in England have riſen to a moſt 
enormous height, and are at preſent the heavi- 
eſt tax on the public, while at the ſame the 
number of poor unprovided for is as great as 
ever. It will hardly admit of a doubt that it 
would have been much better for the country 
that the ſtatute impoſing this tax in the manner 
it is now levied, had never been enacted or en- 
forced; but, now that it has been eſtabliſhed 
for above two hundred years, there is the beſt 
reafon to think that an immediate and total re- 
peal of that ſtatute, (which has been propoſed'®) 
would produce great diſorder, and many incon- 
veniences. A tax has been ſo long conſidered 
x | ''tO 
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* See Mr Aliock's ſcheme in Dr Burn's hiſtory of poor laws. 
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tobe the only effectual method of raiſing a ſupply 
for the poor, that it will require conſiderable time 
to introduce any other, in many places no o- 
ther can be ſubſtituted. Where people have 
been accuſtomed to give liberally in voluntary 
charities, it is not difficult to-raiſe money for 
the poor in this way; but, when they have 
been long in the diſuſe of this method, as has 
been the caſe in England, we can hardly expect 
any ſum to be given nearly equal to the de- 
mand. The conſequences, therefore, of an im- 
mediate and total repeal of that law, might be 
diſmal and dangerous. There are many thouſands 
now ſubſiſted by the poor rate, who would be re- 
duced to abſolute want, and the whole kingdom 
thus become a ſcene of miſerable beggary or 
deſperate villany. If the tax has become a 
grievance, prudence requires that we conſider 
what are the chief cauſes of the abuſe of the 
law, how theſe may be removed, and ſome bet- 
ter method of providing for the poor gradual- 
ly introduced. 

It has been farther remarked, that the law of 


pariſh ſettlements is in many reſpects prejudi- 
cial to induſtry, and oppreſſive to the poor; yet, 
at once to repeal this law, which it has been the 
work of an age to regulate, it has been thought 


would be attended with greater inconveniences 
R r. | than 
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than thoſe it has occaſioned * When this law 


was enacted, its neceſſity muſt have been appa- 


rent; we ought, therefore, firſt to remove the cauſe 
which rendered it neceſſary, before we can ven- 
ture to repeal the law itſelf. Dr Burn, on this 
ſubjea, obſerves, that, if alterations ſhould be 
thought requiſite, it is ſubmitted whether it 
might not be thought reaſonable to reduce the 
ſettlement to what it was before the ſtatute of 
13th, 14th Charles II. to wit, to the place of 
birth, or inhabitancy for one or more years, 


Again, it has been obſerved, that the method 
of providing for the poor, by erecting houſes of 
induſtry, though the moſt promiſing in theory, 
yet is merely ſpecious, and has in practice been 
found the moſt expenſive, and leaſt anſwering 
the purpoſes of real charity ; but, when ſuch a 
houſe is once eſtabliſhed, and the poor people 
acchſtomed to it, it would be a cruelty to turn 
them out, at leaſt until ſome other proviſion is 


made for them. | 
What relates to ſuch alterations will be the 


ſubje& of future diſcuſſion. All that is meant 
to be ſhown at preſent 1s, that that there is a 


danger in the ſudden repeal or alteration of any 
eſtabliſhed 


See Dr Burn's hiſtory of poor laws, chap. 7. 
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eſtabliſhed law or practice. It is again repeated, 
that, if we intend to redreſs a public evil, we 
muſt begin by removing the cauſes of it, and 
that not in a violent manner, but in ſuch a 
gradual way as will occaſion leaſt diſturbance. 

It may appear preſumptuous in an individual 
to pretend to ſay what this ſhould be; but, if 
he has beſtowed greater attention on this ſub- 
ject than others who are occupied in more im- 
portant purſuits, it may be ſuppoſed that ſome 
things have occurred to him which eſcaped 
their notice ; and, though it is not to be expec- 
ted that any perſon, whoſe reſidence is chiefly 
confined to one place, ſhould lay down ſuch a 
ſcheme as can be univerſally received ; yet he 
may ſuggeſt thoughts to be afterwards improved, 
or applied according to the various eircumſtan- 
ces of different parts of the kingdom. 
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In what places ll better method 19 e 
ſer the poor is ' chiefly wanted.” FRY 


HIS i is the firſt thing on the ſubject 1 which 


requires attention. It may be laid down 
as a principle, that, where the *number of poor 
in any pariſh is inconſiderable, and the uſual 
nds are found ſufficient for their ſup= 
port, there no new method ought to be attempt- 
ed. This is the ſituation of moſt of the coun- 
try patiſhes in Scotland, and in ſome of the pa- 
riſhes in England, remote from great towns. 
In them the number of poor has never been 
greater than might be expected; the circumſtan- 
ces and character of every poor perſon is known, 
and the aſſeſſment no heavy burden on the pa- 


riſhioners. The money ariſing from the col- 
lection or rate is commonly diſtributed either 
in ſmall ſums to thoſe who aſk, and are thought 


in need of temporary aff _—_ or in weekly 


or monthly penſions. 
To ſubſticute a new and artificial method of 
providing for the poor in ſuch places, may ap- 
pear 
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pear plauſible in theory, but it is ſeldom or ne- 
ver followed with any real improvement; on 
the contrary, any change of plan, inſtead of 
ſerving the public, will probably produce an ad- 
dition both of trouble and expence. This has 
actually happened in many places by building 
charity work-houſes. By them the expence of 
maintaining the poor has been tripled, while 
the number of beggars and vagrants has not 
decreaſed. This would not have been the caſe, 
had the old method, though attended with ſome 
inconveniences, been continued, inſtead of a- 
dopting new ſchemes which had not the ſanc- 

tion of time and experience. | 
From the former inquiry, however, it appears, 
that there are many places where ſome better 
method is much wanted to reſtrain vice in the 
lower ranks of life, and to provide for the real 
poor, It is chiefly in towns, or large villages, 
that this is required; there the number of idle, 
worthleſs, and unprovided poor, is not only 
great in proportion to the populouſneſs of the 
place, but generally exceeds what might be ex- 
peed. A populous city is not only burden- 
ed with thoſe who are reduced to poverty by 
natural and unavoidable cauſes, but alſo with 
numbers of profligate characters, who fly tb great 
towns, where they often live in the moſt diſſo- 
Jute 
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lute and diſorderly manner, unſeen and unpu- 
niſhed, and with thoſe who have brought po- 
verty on themſelves by that luxury and vice 
which is unknown in the country. It is in ſuch 
places that cries of poverty and miſery, almoſt 
inconceivable before we had ſeen them realized, 
ſtrike the feeling heart at once with commiſera- 
tion and horror; and it is in ſuch places that 
the large ſums raiſed for the ſupport of the poor 
ſeem only to increaſe the demanids for a farther 
ſupply. | 
The moſt frequent cauſe of beggary, it has 
been ſhown, does not, as ſome have thought, a- 
riſe from want of employment. To the indu- 
ſtrious, who are willing to accept of moderate 
wages, work will ſeldom or never be wanting, 
Sloth, difhpation, and vice, are the chief cauſes 
of poverty; want of employment is only the 
pretence by which the idle and avaricious im- 
poſt on the humane and beneficent. 
Here is a diſeaſe which requires a reme- 
dy. Though humanity ought to incline us 
to pity and relieve our fellow creatures when 
in real diſtreſs, yet that it is a falſe principle of 
charity which diſpoſes men to encourage thoſe 
vices which not only bring a burden on the 
community, but, at the ſame time, render multi- 
tudes deplorable objects of pity, contempt, and 
even 
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even deteſtation, who, by virtue and induſtry, 
might have lived uſeful and happy. 

If we have diſcovered the prevailing cauſes 
of beggary in populous places, it is the object of 
2 wiſe police to employ every method to re- 
move them; It will be acknowledged that this 
is a work of conſiderable difficulty, which re- 
quires both judgment and attention ; and yet no 
greater exertion of mind and expence of time 
are here required, than what are neceſſary to 
do good in every other department of duty. 
There is therefore good reaſon to think, that, 
if men of ability and activity had beſtowed ſe- 
rious attention to this ſubject, many of the evils 
complained of might have been prevented, or 
long ſince remedied. 

The following propoſals are humbly fubmit- 
ted to the public, (for the execution of which 
there is already ſufficient legal authority) which 
it is thought might be reduced to practice with- 
out much difficulty, and which, it is hoped, if 
duly executed, would be attended with the beſt 
conſequences. 


CHAP. 
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THE MEANS OF PREVENTING IDLENESS, 
' DISSIPATION, AND VICE AMONG THE 
POPULACE, AND OF PROVIDING FOR THE 
POOR, | | 


S E-C 3; I. 850 


A firit police. This more neceſſary in great 
towns, The magiſtrates impowered tb take 
cognizance of ſtrangers. The difficulty of thas ; 
—yet ſhown to be practicable in the diſcipline 
of an army, and in the police of Paris. The 
chief difficulty ariſes from mattention to the 
duty. 


N general, it is propoſed to eſtabliſh a ſtrict 

and regular police, for the purpoſe of ac- 
quiring a more perfect knowledge of the real 
circumſtances and characters of perſons in the 
lower ranks of life. 
Every town or community may be conſidered 
as one large family, in which, though there are 

| different 


* 
— * 
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different ſtations and departments, yet all have a 
certain mutual connection with, and a dependent > 
on one another. If even one individual of ſuch 
« community negleQs his proper duty, ot does 
wrong, he hurts, to a certain degree, the intereſts 
of the whole. In ſmall ſocieties,” the character 
and conduct of every particular member is 
known; ſo that, in them, there is little danget 
of | diſorder, becauſe no perſon can continue to 
do wrong, without being diſcovered, and ſuffer- 
ing ſuch a puniſhment as the offence incurs, - In 
large ſocieties, the relation of the ſeveral mem- 
bers becomes much more diſtant; and theit 
knowledge of each other vague and undeter- 
mined, -In 2 populous place, there are many 
thouſands, eſpecially in the lower ranks of life, 
who are known only to a very few in the midſt 
of a multitude. It is not uncommon for two 

private families to live for years in adjoining 
houſes, without ſo much as knowing each other's 
names. In ſuch communities, there always will 
be numbers, particularly in low life, who ne- 
gle& their proper duties, and commit offences 
undiſcovered and unpuniſhed. An encourages 
ment is thus given to enter upon, and continue 
in a courſe of life, which, in the end, becomes 

| detrimental to the public. This renders a ſtrict 

h police, and a rigorous execution of the law, 

Sf much 
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much more * it great towns thank] in 
mall ſocieties. - 
11 Though, in this 1 of PRE! BER it is 50 
privilege of every ſubject to live in any place, 
and in any way that is moſt agreeable to him- 
ſelf, as long as he does not injure the property, 
or diſturb the peace of others ; yet, in populous 
places, it becomes neceſſary to take cogniſance 
of the characters and conduct of thoſe in the 
lower ſtations of life. The magiſtrates, or of- 
ficers legally appointed, have a right to demand 
of all perſons coming to reſide within their di- 
ſtrict, credentials of their moral character from 
the place where they laſt reſided, and alſo to 
require them to ſhow that they are capable to 
earn a livelihood by honeſt induſtry, or that 
they have means to live, without injuring, or 
becoming a burden on the public. If they can- 
not produce ſuch certificates, or ſhow how they 
can ſupport themſelves, the magiſtrate may pu- 
niſh, or order them to leave the place. He is 
alſo impowered to take notice not only of va- 
grants, but of all perſons who live in an idle or 
diſorderly manner, without viſible means of 
maintaining themſelves ; and to impriſon ſuch, 
or compel them to work, Were theſe laws 
more ſtrictly executed, there is reaſon to believe 
that moſt of the diſorders now complained of 
might 
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might be corrected, and the poor funds relieved 
of the heavieſt burden to which they are liable: 

It may be ſaid, that, allowing this to be the 
caſe, yet the proper execution of theſe laws is 2 
work of ſo much difficulty, that we can hardly 
ever expect to ſee them obſerved. In a village 
or ſmall community, it may be practicable to 
maintain order ; but, in a large and populous 
place, where there are thouſands of poor people 
daily going and coming on various occaſions, 
how is it poſſible to take notice of, or to become 
acquainted with the character or conduct of eve- 
ry individual? How ſhall we diſcover them 
ſkulking every night in a different garret or 
_ cellar? how*purſue them into retreats OY 

obſcure and uncertain ? 

It will be acknowledged, that this taſk is the 
moſt difficult part of the plan propoſed ; yer 
even this, it is thought, is far from being ſo ar- 
duous as it has been imagined. The poſſibility 
of maintaining a regular order in a great body, 
is evinced by that exact diſcipline which is pre- 
ſerved in an army of 50,000 or 100,000 men, 
where there is not an individual unknown, or 
who has it in his power to abſent himſelf an 
hour from his duty. The good effects of mili- 
tary diſcipline has been acknowledged ; and it 
has been obſerved, that the individuals of theſe 

bodies 
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bodies are happieſt where the ſtricteſt order is 
maintained, It is not propoſed, however, to 
Introduce the ſame ſevere diſcipline into civil 
ſociety ; nor is it expected that a free people 
would ſubmit to it. But, if we can only ap- 
proach to that order in managing thoſe who are 
incapable of managing themſelves, we ſhall do 
them an eſſential ſervice, 

The practicability of a more regular and ef- 
fectual police in great towns, may appear more 
fully from that of Paris reſpecting ſtrangers, 
which has been ſtrictly obſerved for near a cen- 
tury paſt. Though it is one of the moſt popu- 
lous cities in Europe, where there is a continual 
reſort of foreigners, and where individuals en- 
Joy the greatelt private liberty, yet there 1s *nq 
ſtranger who enters the gates of that city who 
is not immediately known, His name, rank, 
or occupation, are carried to the lieutenant of 
police ; every houſe where he viſits is marked 
down ; the company he keeps is obſerved, and 
all without his being ſenſible of ſpies on his 
conduct, In this kingdom, where we have no 
reaſon to be ſo jealous of intrigues againſt the 
ſtate, ſuch a ſuſpicious watchfulneſs over ſtran- 


gers of rank is not neceſſary; but, where we 
are burdened with multitudes of worthleſs, idle, 


and yagrant poor, a ſimilar attention to perſong 
of 
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of chat claſs would fave much expence, and 
prevent many Gade which are daily 2 
plained of. 

The difficulty of executing this plan does not 
appear to ariſe ſo much from its being impracti- 
cable, as from inattention to the importance of it. 
Thoſe to whom the duty belongs, do not feel them- 
ſelves ſufficiently intereſted to employ that vigo- 
rous exertion which it requires. It has been ſaid, 
that the vices, like the diſtreſſes of the poor, afford 
a momentary topic of diſcourſe ; but, as few are 
capable of diſcerning that they mult ultimately 
affect the intereſts of the whole, they are not 
afterwards thought of. The increaſe of idleneſs 
and vice amongſt the lower claſs of people, 
ſeems to be one of thoſe diſeaſes in the body- 
politic reſembling what ſometimes is found in 
the animal ſyſtem, where, though the diſeaſe 
weakens the frame, yet, as it is not acute, -nor 
threatens ſudden diſſolution, is neglected, and 
no effectual remedy applied. 

It is to this inattention likewiſe that we muſt 
aſcribe the apparent inſufficiency of the poor 
laws. From the want of a due inveſtigation of 
the real charaQers of the poor, and the moſt 
frequent cauſes of beggary, many artificial plans 
haye been propoſed, which either cannot be car- 
ried } into — or, if attempted, produce no 


good 
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good effect. Dr Burn's remark is not ſurpriſing, 
© That almoſt every propoſal which hath been 
made for the reformation of poor laws hath 
© been tried, and found ineffetual.” We are 
not, however, from this to infer, that the diſeaſe 
is deſperate; the errors of our predeceſſors 
ſhould rather direct us to a more rational me- 
thod of cure. | 


1 


. Of managers of poor. 


Who ſhall be managers. The difficulty of ſecu- 
ring the attendance of proper perſons. Propo- 
als to pay them for their attendance, objected 
to. Managers will be found if they ſee they 


can be uſeful, 


IF a more ſtrict and regular police reſpecting 
the poor be thought neceſſary, it is of impor- 
tance to inquire what is the plaineſt and eaſieſt 
plan by which it may be conducted. In doing 
this, 

The firft thing to be conſidered is, who ſhall 
have the chief care and management of what 
concerns the poor. This the law has already 
pointed out, In England, it belongs to the 

church 
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church wardens, with four, three, or two ſub- 
ſtantial houſeholders annually elected. In Scot- 
land, it is commonly left ro the miniſter of the 
pariſh” and the church ſeſſion or veſtry, though 
every freeholder or proprietor has a right to 
inquire into the adminiſtration of the funds. 
In towns, where poor houſes have been built, 
the magiſtrates, with delegates from the diffe- 
rent bodies of the community, from merchants, 
from the various trades, from the different church 
ſeſſions or veſtries, are annually choſen into the 
management. It does not appear neceflary to 
propoſe any thing new with reſpe& to this. 
There can be no body of men more unexcep- 
tionable than"thoſe already named, nor to whom 
this duty more properly belongs. 

It is here, however, that we ſhall be i in the 
greateſt danger to fail in executing the ſcheme 
propoſed, If we cannot find a body of men 
of ſufficient. abilities for the office, and willing 
to beſtow their attention to the public ſervice, 
then no law can be of any avail, and no plan, 
however eaſy, can be executed. In the moſt - 
opulent parts of England it hath been particu- 
larly complained of, that, as the management 
of the poor Appears to be below the atten- 
tion of thoſe who have abilities; and are wor- 
thy of the truſt, it commonly falls into the 

hands 
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hands of thoſe who make a job of it. This 


complaint, it may be obſerved, is generally made 


by thoſe who are moſt to be blamed, namely, 
by thoſe who pay a high poor rate, and are beſt 
qualified to be overſeers, but who are totally in- 
attentive to the duty which they owe to them- 
ſelves and to the public, till they are rouſed 
from their unpardonable lethargy by the de- 
mand of an exorbitant tax. It was in their 
power to have prevented this by getting them» 
ſelves, or others equally qualified, elected into 
office, by whoſe: better management the ex- 
pence of the poor might have been greatly re- 


duced. | 
It has been farther alledged, that, even where 


ſuch perſons have been elected into office, .it is 


but ſeldom that they attend to · the duty of it, 


To ſecure a more regular meeting of managers, 
it has been propoſed that they ſhould be allow- 


ed'a certain ſum for every hour's attendance on 
the deſpatch of buſineſs. This might perhaps 


be uſeful in ſome parts of the country, where 
gentlemen have to travel from conſiderable di- 


| ſtances. But, in great towns, where a ſtrict at- 
tention is chiefly required, it is to be feared 
it would be of little ſervice. If men be not im- 
preſſed with a ſenſe of the duty which they 
owe to the public, or will not ſee how much 

it 
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will be of little avail. No premium, which the 
poor fund could afford, would perſuade gentle- 
men of affluence to abandon their pleaſures, or 
merchants to leave their important private con- 
cerns, to attend to a buſineſs which ſeems below 
their notice. It is farther to be ſuſpected, that 
theſe premiums would only ſerve to tempt men 
of little ſelfiſh views to uſe greater intereſt to 
get into a lucrative employment. 

Diſſipated, however, as mankind are, it is to 
be hoped that, if a regular plan was once a- 
greed to for the management of the poor, by 
which gentlemen might ſee it to be within their 
power to be of real ſervice to the public, and, 
at the ſame time, find the duty plain and eaſy, 
we, ſhould find a greater number willing to at- 
tend to it. At preſent, this is not the caſe ; 
the ſubject is not fully underſtood, From the 
want of ſucceſs of former ſchemes, they deſpair 
of finding better, and, therefore, decline a ſer- 
vice which they think cannot be productive of 
any material good. But it is to be preſumed, 
that, where there is a probable view of being 
uſeful, fome men of public ſpirit, who have 
leiſure and ability, will always be found to un- 
dertake the ſervice. Even at preſent it is known 
that ſome noblemen of the firſt rank have not 

| Tt thought 
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thought it below them to take the charge of the 

poor in certain pariſhes in London. In the nor- 
thern part of the kingdom, gentlemen of the 
moſt reſpectable characters have beſtowed the 
moſt particular attention to the concerns, of the 
poor, who probably would have declined the 
office, if a premium had been annexed to it. 


e „ im 


An inſpeclor of the poor much wanted, His 
duty. Two or more in large cities. His duty 
more particularly pointed coul. The benefit 
ariſing from this inflitution, The characler of 
an inſpec lor, —and ſalary. | 


IT has been obſerved, that, to eſtabliſh a more 
regular police reſpecting the poor, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould be at pains to diſcover the real 
characters, and inveſtigate the conduct of thoſe 
who are already, or who are likely to become 
burdens on the public funds. Without atten- 
tion to this, we ſhall be in continual danger of 
encouraging the moſt idle and worthleſs, while 
the really needy and deſerving will be neglec- 
ted, or ſcantily ſupplied. It is not to be expec- 
ted, 
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ted, however, that the Managers of the poor, 
who are ſuppoſedto be perſons above the common 
rank in life, can, or will condeſcend to make this 
ſearch, This is not only a-tafk which requires 
time and continued attention, but it is labori- 
ous and diſagreeable. To tender the os 
the managers more caly, 

It 18 propoſed that a perſon ſhould be appoint- 
ed with a ſalary, whoſe duty; it ſhall be not only 
to keep a watchful eye over every vagrant who 
ſhall enter his diftri&, but to inquire after per- 
ſons of ſuſpected character, who have no. viſible 
means of maidtaining themſelves, or ſuch as, 
from — are lixely to become a burden 
on the public 

This tafk will be difficult, in proportion te 
the number of poor who inhabit the place. In 
a very large city, it will be beyond the power 
of one man accurately and effectually to inſpect 
the whole. Such towns may therefore be di- 
vided into diſtricts, over each of which an in- 
ſpector may be appointed. It is believed that 
one active and intelligent man might very ac- 
curately inſpect a diſtrict of 10, ooo inhabitants. 
This allotment may, at firſt ſight, appear too 
numerous; but it will not, I imagine, be thought 
ſo on reflection, as there is not a tenth part of 
the inhabitants witch whom he has any concern. 

With 
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With reſpect to perſons of better ſtation, be 
has nothing to do; neither has he any in- 


ſpection of ep egen or people of a general 


good character. His attention is to be confined. 
to thoſe only in the loweſt ranks of life, and to 
thoſe particularly who live by giving a nightly 
retreat to ſtrollers, and who harbour beggars, or 
perſons of ſuſpected characters: After a little 
acquaintance with his diſtrict, he will ſoon be 
able to diſtinguiſh between the poor who are 
ſober and induſtrious, and thoſe who ſubſiſt 
by lodging vagrants, and perſons of bad fame. 
Out of a diſtrict of 10,000, it is not probable 
that there will be above 50 houſes which he will 
have occaſion to viſit often, or over which a 
watchful eye is required. He will ſoon acquire 
a perfect knowledge of every lurking place 
which ſerves as a retreat to the idle and vicious; 
a few exemplary puniſhments will give an ef- 
fectual check to the now growing evil. This 
is not à mere theoretical ſcheme; it has been 
already tried with ſucceſs in a pariſh in the ſu- 
burbs of Edinburgh, conſiſting of about 7000 
inhabitants. A man has been appointed, with 
a very ſmall ſalary, who beſtows only a part of 

his time on this buſineſs, and yet there is ſcarce- 
ly one diſorderly houſe, of one Perſon of _ 
—_— that eſcapes his notice, 


This, 
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This, however, is but a part of the inſpector's 
duty. It is farther propoſed, that he ſhould 


have an eye over not only ſtranger and vagtant 
poor, but that he ſhould inquire into the cha- 
racters and real circumſtances of thoſe in the 
lower claſſes of life who are likely to become a 
burden on the public. Where the people are 
ſober and induſtrious, however ſeemingly low 
their ſtation or circumſtances may be, they ought 
to meet with no diſturbance. But, when per- 
ſons are diſcovered to be idle, profligate, or diſ- 
orderly, they become objects of the inſpector's 
notice. Such may be maintained for a while 
by various ſhifts, without public charity; but it 
is much more than probable, that, at laſt, they 
will become a burden on the poor funds. When 
they make application to the managers, and 
bring an atteſtation of their diſtreſſed cireum- 
ſtances, which they find little difficulty of ob- 
taining, they receive an immediate ſupply; and 
it is ſeldom that any diſtinction is made between 
them and perſons of the moſt ſober and virtu- 
ous lives, who have been reduced to poverty by 
unavoidable misfortunes. By ſuch an indiſcri- 
minate diſtribution of charity, an encourage- 
ment is given to idleneſs and vice; yet the ma- 
nagers of the poor are not to be blamed, be- 


. in a populous place, it is impoſſible for 
them 
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them to know the characters of the twentieth 
part of thoſe who apply. A diligent inſpectot 
might be able to give them exact information, 
and ſave them from —_—_ — to _ 
they are daily expoſed. 

To enable him to give to the managers — 
moſt immediate and certain knowledge of the 
characters of the poor, he ſhould be directed to 
keep a private regiſter, to be produced when 
called for by the managers. It might be kept 

ſomething after the following manner: 

A B „ſober and induſtrious ;-—has 
a wife and thies young children ;—has reſided 
in the place years, with a good character; 
— has of late been ſickly, or, by the diſtreſs of 
his family, finds it hard to maintain them. - 
| C— F-—, a good tradeſman z—able to 
work, but idle and diſſipated has reſided 
years; has a wife and two children ill pro- 
vided for, through his neglect. | 

| P— L-—, able to work ;—has a wife 
and four children ;—bur of ſuſpected character, 
having no viſible means of maintaining his fa- 
mily. 
 G-— H-—, with his wife ;—both Abe guy 
—have children who might provide for then, 


arc. &c. 
Single 


Single perſons, in like manner, might be ta- 
ken notice of; and the circumſtances relating 
to their age, their capacity to work, their cha- 
racter, their caſual or continued diſtreſs, their 
time of reſidence, or whether they have any 
other penſion or means of ſupport, might * 
marked down. 

It may ſometimes happen, that, after the ut- 
moſt diligence of the inſpector, there will be 
applications for charity by perſons not on his 
liſt, In this caſe, unleſs they are well known to 
the managers, they ſhould be notified to him; 
and no ſupply ſhould be granted them, until 
he has made particular inquiry into their cir- 
cumſtances,.and reported to the next meeting 
of managers. By ſuch previous attention, the 
managers of the poor will be enabled to make 
a proper diſtinction between the poor of good 
and of bad characters, and between thoſe who 
are, or are not the objects of their charity. 
This, it is thought, has never been properly 
done ; nor is it to be expected, until ſome ſuch 
method as this which is now pointed out ſhall 
be adopted. Gentlemen in eaſy circumſtances 
are ſoon impoſed upon by the artful miſrepre- 
ſentations of people in low life, while they are 
at once diſcovered by perſons more on a level 


4 


with themſelves, 


This 
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This propoſal is not entirely new; it has al- 
ready been offered to the public by the learned 
Dr Burn, who has beſtowed the moſt judicious 
attention on this ſubject. He points out the 
ſtation of the overſeer or inſpector of the poor, 
and obſerves, That he ſhould be, not a per- 
ſon of the moſt eminent rank or dignity, nor 
© of the loweſt rank, leſt ſomething of authority 
* ſhould be wanting; in general, about the de- 
* gree of a high conſtable in England.” It is 
evident, that any perſon who lives in the ſtation 
of a gentleman would not be fit for this office, 
which requires a degree of drudgery he could 
not ſubmit to. The inſpector muſt mix with 
the common people ; he muſt be capable of 
looking into the receſſes of poverty and low 
vice, and have ſome knowledge of their uſual 
manner of living. He ought, at the ſame time, 
to be of known integrity, and poſſeſſed of a 
competent ſhare of common judgment and diſ- 
cernment. | 

The ſalary allowed him ought to be limited 
to ſomething from L. 10 to L. 30 a year. If a 
larger allowance were annexed to the office, it 
would probably be conferred on thoſe who have 
the beſt intereſt, but who are cammonly the 
worſt qualified, He ought, at the ſame time, 
to hold the office during the pleaſure of the ma- 


nagers, 
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nügers, that, if he ſhould prove unfit, or become 
negligent, another. may be elected in his ſtead. 
It ſhould be no difficult. matter for gentlemen in 
the management to find out ſuch a perſon as has 
been now deſcribed, The eſtabliſhment of an 
office of this kind may be cofiſidered as one of 
the moſt neceſſary ſteps to a more regular po- 

lice. The next thing to be attended to is, 


8. 6-0 


The managers of the poor, their buſineſs and duty. 


Of the number of the managers. How choſen. - 
Their ordinary buſineſs. Rules for ſupplying 
the poor. What is the loweſt poſſible allow- 
ance, A' poorer proviſion to be made for the 
idle than for the deſerving poor. To diſtin- 
guiſh between occaſional and continued poor. 
Of a partial ſupply. To grant ſmall ſums of 
money, or a certain quantity of bread, To be + 
cautious of impoſtors, and proſecute them, To 
procure funds for ſupporting the poor ; by a 
tax or voluntary contribution. In ſome places 
a tax is neceſſary. In others, though neceſſary, 
not reaſonable. In others not required. The 
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frugal management of the poor fands, The 
Poffubility of leſſening the tax, Of the . 
ment of the poor in Stirling. 


Tux chief iba of the managers is to re- 
ceive applications from the poor of their diſtri, 
and to grant them fuch ſupply as appears pro- 
Ber. | 
The utmoſt regularity may and ought to be 
eſtabliſhed in this department. Stated times of 
meeting ought to be fixed and faithfully at- 


| tended. The number of managers ſhould be 


always proportioned to the populouſneſs of 


the community. In fmall diſtricts, few will 
be ſufficient ; but, in larger focieties, numerous 


and daily applications will demand a greater 
number of directors, on whom the ordinary bu- 
ſineſs ſhould devolve by rotation. Perhaps there 
cannot be a better regulation in towns than what 
already takes place in Scotland, where poor 


houſes have been eſtabliſhed. 


There is annually choſen a certain number of 
managers from the different bodies of proprie- 
tors, contributors, church-ſeſhons, (veſtries), 
and corporations, who meet every quarter. Out 


of this general body of managers, fifteen are cho- 


ſen, who meet every month, and out of theſe 
fifteen, 


1 
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fifteen, three or five are choſen, who meet e- 
very week. This. ſub-committee does all the 
ordinary buſineſs, but reports to the monthly 
meeting, and conſults with them in difficult 
caſes, After this, a report is made to the quar- 
terly meeting of all the managers, without whom 
no material alteration can be made, or any thing 
of importance decided, 

In the ordinary buſmeſs, the chief attention 
of the managers chould be directed to the real 
circumſtances and characters of, thoſe who ap- 
ply. To diſcover this, they ſhould receive their 
information, not from the caſes ſet forth in the 
petitions preſented, which are often full of falſe- 
hoods, certified by very good men, who have 
been impoſed upon, but from the perſonal know- 
ledge of the managers themſelves; or, where 
this is wanting, from their inſpector, whoſe 
duty it is to make the moſt particular inquiry, 
and give in a faithful account, for which he ſhall 
be anſwerable. 

The next thing to be attended to is, the man- 
ner by which ſuch poor are to be provided for. 
In the former Inquiry, it has been ſhown, that 
charity work houſes, for the reception of the 
poor, is the moſt expenſive method of maintain- 
ing them, and which imperfectly anſwers the 
good purpoſes intended by them. It is now 

ſuppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, that this ſcheme: for the general main- 
tenance of the poor is given up, and that the 


great body of them are to be ſupported in their 


own houſes, by weekly or monthly penſions. 
In doing this, it muſt be laid down as an in- 
variable rule, that the ſum allowed ſhould never 
be ſuch as to give any perſon encouragement to 
he idle, or to caſt himſelf on the public for ſup- 
port. The too liberal provifion made for the 
poor in England, and the eaſy manner in which 
it is obtained, is at once the chief cauſe of the ex- 


orbitancy of the poor rates, and of the increaſing. 


number of beggars. It is giving a premium-to 
idleneſs; therefore the ſum allowed ſhould be 


always rather below what the meaneſt workman 


can earn by labour, It ſhould be held as a. firſt 
principle, on which the whole ſyſtem of diſtri- 
buting charity ought to be founded, that the 
perſon who will not, or who cannot work, ſhould 
feel his condition to be leſs comfortable than 


the condition of thoſe who are willing and able 


to labour. 
To judge of what this allowance ſhould be, 


we may conſider what is the ſmalleſt ſum re- 
quired to furniſh the abſolute neceſſaries of life. 
If we could enter into the habitations of modeſt 
want, we ſhould find many ſupported on a ſum 
ſmaller than the moſt rigid oeconomy would 


grant; 
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grant; to gixe an inſtunce of what it is poſſible 
for one perſon to ſubſiſt on, a peck of potatoes, 


which ought to weigh 274 pounds, may, in 
general, be purchaſed for about ſeven pence *. 


This is nearly four pound for one penny. It is 
calculated that two pounds weight of potatoes 
is equal in nouriſhment to one pound of bread. 
This, of wholeſome food, on which multitudes 


of 'poor people, who have no other kind of 
nouriſhment, afe ſubſiſted, is ſufficient for the 


mere ſupport of life. If they ſhould be fed on 
boiled beans, as the criminals in Holland are, 


the expence is equally ſmall. Thus, for one 


halfpenny, they may procure neceſſary food; 


Jet another halfpenny be allowed for an Engliſh 
pint of milk, and a third for ſalt, fewel, and 
other neceſſaries, in this way it is poſſible that 

eachgindividual poor may be A age for three 
halfpence per day. 

It is not, however, meant to reduce the poor, | 
who are not notoriouſly vicious, to this meaneft 
allowance. Though it may be ſaid that many 
of them deſerve nothing better, yet we muſt uſe 


our 


* I am informed, that, in London, potatoes are never 
ſold under a penny, and the better ſort two pence per pound. 
But, about Edinburgh, where annualrent of ground is be- 
tween two and three pounds per acre, they can be raiſed with, 
profit to the farmer at {even pence per peck. 
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our fellow creatures better than they deſerve, 
When Polonius ſaid he would uſe the players 
according to their deſert, Hamlet replies, Uſe 
every man according to his deſert, and who 
. ſhall ſcape whipping. Uſe them after your 
* own honour and dignity. The leſs they de- 
* ſerve, the more merit is in your bounty.“ 
While humanity pleads on one fide, juſtice, and 
a regard to the public intereſt, plead on the o- 
ther. The poor are of very different characters. 
Some of them, worthy and deſerving, have a 
claim to a comfortable ſubſiſtence ; others, weak 
and harmleſs, plead for pity ; while there are 
others idle and profligate, who ſhould be treated 
with rigour. There ought to be a diſtinction | 
in the ſupply granted to each of theſe. 
With reſpect to the idle and profligate, they 


ought to receive little more than the mganeſt + 


proviſion. This is the puniſhment which Pro- 
vidence has pointed out for idleneſs and vice, 
and there is no other puniſhment which will ſo 
effectually deter them from both. An ill judged 


| humanity counteracts the laws of nature, and, 


while it means well, does a real injury. If the 
worthleſs poor knew what they muſt unavoid- 
ably ſuffer, the dread of this puniſhment wauld 
ſerve to reſtrain the moſt profligate, and rouſe 
the moſt ſlothful to . A ſtrict police, 


and 


G 
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and ſteady adherence to che rules of granting 


ſupply, will more effectually convince the poor 
of the neceſſity of being ſober and induſtrious, 
than any other device or —— — can 
be thought of. 1 

Wich — eee their al- 
lowance ought to be more comfortable. Still, 
however, it ought not to exceed the double of 
the former's allowance, that is, if 9 d. per-week 
be ſufficient for the one, the other ought not to 
receive above 18. 6d. per week. Where the 
neceſſaries of life are high, or where the poor 
have been accuſtomed to a better manner of li- 
ving, ſomething more muſt be allowed for both. 


In London; and ſome other opulent places, 


where the meaneſt labourers have been accu- 
ſtomed to live on beef and porter, it might be 
death to them ro be reduced at once to meagre 
diet. But, in the remote parts of the country, 
uninfected by luxury, the allowanee above men- 
tioned has been found ſufficient, and the poor 
in general appear ſatisfied. It may be obſerved, 
that thoſe of good characters, who have been 
in better ſtations, will have alfo this advantage, 
that, beſide the public allowance, they will re- 
ceive ſome private charities from thoſe who 
know them, and wiſh them well. * 
Where 
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Wbere there are two or more in one family 


who apply for public aid, they will require a 
larger ſupply than where there is only one in 
diſtreſs; yet the addition granted ought not to 
be in proportion to their numbers. It ſeldom 
happens that they are all at one time reduced 
wholly incapable of labour, while their lodging 
together in one houſe enables them to live at a 
ſmaller expence. 

Of thoſe who apply, there will be ſome be 
being debilitated by diſeaſe or old age, muſt con- 
tinue for life a burden on the poor funds ; but 
there will be till a greater number who are on- 
ly occaſional ſuppliants, from temporary diſtreſs 
or want of employment. If ſuch have no o- 
ther means of ſupport, it is highly reaſonable 
that they ſhould be provided for; but particu- 
lar attention ſhould be given to grant the ſupply 


no longer than it appears really neceflary. To 


prevent impoſition from ſuch, it would be pro- 
per to grant the ſupply only for a limited time, 


beyond which it ſhould not be continued, until 


a new application is made, and ſufficient evi- 
dence produced, that they are ſtill in circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs and want. Here a diſtinction 
ſhould be made between thoſe who had it not 


in their power to make any proviſion for caſual 


diſtreſs, and thoſe who, by a moderate degree 
of 
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ſomething for the wnavoidable accidents of life. 
Greater favour _— to be how to the former 
than to the latte... I I vari 31-557 

Beſide the heplicatiods made by thoſe who 
can follow no ſpecies of induſtry, there will be 
petitions from numbers who, though they can 
do ſomething, or perhaps work for what is near- 
ly equal to their ſupport, yet are unable to la- 
bour for the whole. In this caſe, a very ſmall 
ſupply might prevent their being begger 
or wholly a burden on the public. This, how- 
ever, requires very particular attention. Though 
ſuch a partial ſupply may be very neceſſary to 
ſome, yet there is no ſmall danger in granting 
ſuch ſupply to perſons who might, and there- 
fore ought to live without it. It is eſſen- 
tial, therefore, to make the moſt minute in- 
quiry into the circumſtances of ſuch applicants, 
to know, firſt, whether they really need aſſi- 
ſtance, and, next, what may be ſufficient to re- 
lieve them. They ſhould be required to ſhow 
why they need aſſiſtance more at the time of 
their applying than formerly, and inquiry ſhould 
be made into the truth of what they alledge. 
The allowance granted ſhould be in general 
ſmaller than the loweſt ſupply given to thoſe 
who can do nothing for themſelves, Where 

XX the 
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the neceſſaries of life are not high, ſums from 
3 d. to 1 8. per week is the utmoſt that ſhould 
be allowed. Though this is but a ſmall pittance, 
yet it may often prove a material aid to a poor 
induſtrious family, which, without ir, . 
have been reduced to beggary. 

It would appear that, in England, ds is 
little diſtinction made between thoſe who ate 
entirely incapable of labour, and thoſe who 
are ſtill able to earn ſomething” for their ſup» 
port. When a family once comes on the 
pariſh, every kind- of work is abandoned, 
and their ſole dependence is on the public. To 
correct this, Dr Burn propoſes, © That, for the 
* encouragement of induſtry, the overſeers ſhall, 
* according to the infirmities and neceſſities of 
© the ſeveral perſons, give to ſome double the 
market price for a piece of work, to others one 
| © half more, and to others one fourth, ſo that the 
better they work, the better will their main- 
© tenance be, and the overſeers ſtill to make up 

the deficiencies out of the poor funds. Thus, 
when the market price of knitting ſtockings is 
12 d. a pair, let them have 14 d. or. 16 d. 
* or 18 d. as their induſtry deſerves, or their 
* neceſſities require” He very juſtly ob- 
n. © That it is better to give two ſhillings 


_ week above the market price to a family, 
£c than 
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than one ſhilling a week, and fuffer them to be 
» © idle; for thereby à ſpirit of "induſtry will bs 
© encouraged, and their 1 de nn vp 
to be good for ſomething.” - ! 
This, it muſt be allowed, wes be a moth 
better plan than to give à liberal fupply to fa- 
milies who might nearly ſupport themſelves ; 
but ſtill it ſeems better to let them find their 
own work, and diſpoſe of it to the beſt ad- 
vantage, making up the deficiency of what 
is neceſſary to maintain them out of the poor 
funds, It will be the fault of the overſeers of 
the poor to grant them à full ſupply, if it be 
known that they might do ſomething” confide= 
rable towards their own maintenance. 
But farther, in every ſeheme of this kind; 
where the public gives work to the poor in their 
own houſes, there will be conſiderable difficul- 
ties in the execution. It will tequire great ac- 
curacy and attention in a clerk to know what 
materials he gives out, to whom he gives them, 
when the work ſhould be returned, and to judge 
in what manner it is done. Poor people are 


tempted to flight the work given them, to em- 
bezzle the materials, or fubſtitute ſomethitg 
coarſer in their ſtead. The quickeſt ſighted 
maſters find it very difficult to prevent tricks of 
this kind in their workmen, A public clerk 

muſt 
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muſt be oftner impoſed upon. ON 
ton to this ſcheme is, that numbers would ap- 
ply for theſe advanced prices, who, by proper 
induſtry and frugality, might maintain them- 
= by working at the common market pri- 

It would be at leaſt as difficult to deter- 


mine what advance they ſhould receive, as to 


know what fubſidiary aid they _— to 597 | 
them from begging. | 37 

Another rule to be obſerved * the aid 
of the poor is, to grant no ſupply to any who 
are known. to be able to provide for themſelves. 
This will require very particular: attention; 
Perſons of flothful diſpoſitions: beſtow more 


pearanees of inability or diſtreſs; than might 
have procured them a decent ſubſiſtence in an 
honeſt way. A diligent inſpector of the poor 
will, however, ſoon diſcover whether there be 
an impoſition. The managers ought, without 
delay, to proſecute every perſon notoriouſly 
idle and diſorderly, having no viſible means of 
living, and that with the ſame rigour as a va- 
grant or an impoſtor. This is the more neceſ- 
ſary, as it is from this claſs that the public is 
at laſt burdened with the greateſt number of 
mendicants, and it is more incumbent on the 
| | managery 
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managers to attend to this, as there is no other 
body of men to whom it ſo properly belongs. 
The magiſtrates are often blamed for being re- 
miſs in this duty by thoſe who do not conſider 
chat it ia the office of the magiſtrates to paſs 
ſonience, according to law, on thoſe complained 
of, while it is inconſiſtent with W 
be both proſecutors and judges. 

The rigid execution of this part akeha toes 
may appear to ſome io be cruel z but it muſt 

be remembered, that the harbouring. or giving 
indulgence to perſons of bad character, is ſacri- 
ficing the public good to what is unjuſtly term- 
ed compaſſion, as it eventually gives that bread 
to the moit undeſerving, which properly belongs 
to the ſober and induſtrious ;. and, as the re- 
ſtraining of idleneſs and diſſipation among the 
lower ranks of people i is doing the moſt. n 
ſervice to ſociety. 


There! is another material part of the * of | 
the managers to be conſidered, and that 3 is, to 
provide funds for the ſupport of the poor. The 
utmoſt attention. is here requiſite, as the grow- 
ing demand for their maintenance is the evil 
which i is now chiefly complained ; of. 
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ledged, by the advocates for a poor tax, that, 


tax, and to thoſe where there is none, we ſhall 
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In general, ich reſpect to b 


lecting their funds, they muſt be directed, at 
leaſt for ſome time, by what has been the for- 
mer practice of their diſtrict. If the poor have 
been ſupported by voluntary eontributions, they 
6ught not to attempt an alteration, unleſs it ap- 
pears that, by ſome change in the circumſtances 
of the place, they can be no longer provided for 
in that way. It has been ſhe wn in the former 
Inquiry, that the funds collected from gratuity 
are the leaſt liable to abuſe, and the burden leaſt 
felt by the inhabitants. ' Bur, if the poor have 
been provided for by a tax, it will be neceſſary 
to continue this, at leaft until ſome eafier way 
ſhall be planned and eſlabliſhed. It would be 
difficult to perſuade thoſe who have never been 
in the uſe of granting voluntary charities, to 


To judge properly in what manner, and to 
what extent the money ſhould be levied, atten· 
tion ſhould be paid to the circumſtances of pa- 
riſhes, which are often very different. It is al- 


if we look to thoſe pariſhes where there is 4 


find the poor much better provided for in the 


former than in the latter. In ſome inſtances, 


it 
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it will de allowed that this is the caſe z but, on 
the other hand, it is affirmed, with no leſs truth, 
that, in Scotland, at leaſt, there are yet great- 
er numbers of. pariſhes, where the poor are as 
well provided for without a tax, as they are in 
any other pariſh with one. The truth is, that, 
in ſome pariſhes, a tax is both reafonable and 
neceflary ; in others, it may appear neceſſary, 
but it would not be reaſonable to impoſe it; in 
others, it is ngt at all required. 

In theſe pariſhes where there are large. 330 
of country, the property of gentlemen or noble- 
men of fortune, who reſide at a diſtance from 
their eſtates, ſo that their lands are wholly in- 
habited by tenants or poor people, there a tax 
appears to be both reaſonable and neceſſary. 
The whole riches of the country are drained by 
the proprietors of lands; no part of the rent 
is ſpent amongſt the tenants, country ſhop» 
keepers, or artiſans ; while the bu;,en of ſup- 
porting the poor falls wholly on this rank of 
men, who are leaſt able to bear it.” -In ſuch 


caſes, it is reaſonable that thoſe who draw the 
profits of the ground ſhould contribute their 
proportion to the ſupport of the poor who la- 
bour it. This is neceſſary, becauſe the far- 
mer could not afford the whole expence, unleſs 
ſome deduction of his rent were allowed for 
Wai! this 
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this purpoſe, which comes wo the ſame thing 
a tax on the proprietor. 110 


There are other pariſhes where hens made 
turally a great reſort of poor people. Where 


there are decayed towns aud villages in which 


ſmall houſes may be had at a very low rent, 
where fewel and the neceſſaries of life are very 


cheap, a number of poor people are tempted to 


harbour there from neighbouring pariſhes, a great 
part of whom may ſoon be reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of begging. In ſuch pariſhes it may ap- 


pear, that, from the number of indigent poor un- 


provided for, a tax is abſolutely neceſſary. But 
let the conſequence be conſidered. If a tax was 


impoſed to provide for all the needy poor, it 


would not only be a very heavy burden on 

the few inhabitants poſſeſſed of any ſubſtance, 
but it would often be an additional temptation to 
poor people to croud in upon them. If a like 
ee again made for them, in a courſe 
come infufficient to ſupply them. In ſuch caſes 
there ſeems to be no other way of preventing 
the increaſe of paupers, than to let the poor who 
are already there live in the ſcantieſt manner. 
This will more effectually deter others from fol- 


lowing them, than any other puniſhment that 


can be inflicted. 


Agaig, 
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Again, there are other pariſhes where the 
number of poor is very ſmall and eaſily provided 
for. This is particularly the caſe in thoſe parts 
where there is ſome ſpirit of induſtry, where 
rural virtue and ſimplicity remain, and where 
proprietors, reſiding on their own eſtates, contri- 
bute by voluntary charities to the ſupport of 
the poor. There no pariſh beggar is to be ſeen, 
and the only burden felt is from vagrants, who 
{troll through the country, and come chiefly 
from the ſkirts of great towns. In ſuch a 
place, it would be abſurd to impoſe a tax for 
the poor; it would be giving a Premium. to 


idleneſs. 

AFTER conſidering the circumſtances of the 
pariſh, the next care of the managers ought 
to be the moſt frugal management of the mo- 
ney collected for the poor. | 

If the tax already impoſed be high, which 
is known to be generally the caſe through Eng- 
land, it ought to be their object gradually to 
leflen it. Were they at pains to inquire into 
former abuſes, into the high allowance often 
given to the moſt undeſerving, and, at the ſame 
time, ſtrictly to obſerve a more regular police, it 
is believed, that, in a very few years, they might 
reduce the tax to near one half of its preſent 

| Yy amount, 
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amount, and, at the ſame time, the really needy 

and deſerving might be better provided for. 
When this is done, which it is believed the 
diligence and attention of a few intelligent per- 
ſons might effect, the future managers ſhould 
be laid under a reſtriction, by the general body 
of land-holders and inhabitants, never to ex- 
ceed that ſum, unleſs in the event of a famine, 


or ſome general diſtreſs; and this alſo not to be 


granted without their conſent. In thoſe places 
where a proper attention has been paid to the 
management of the poor funds, it has been 
found, that, even where the poor are numerous, 


two per cent. on the annualrent of land or 


houſes, one half laid on the proprietor, and one 
half on the poſſeſſor, is a ſufficient proviſion for 
the real poor of the pariſh. 
Where the poor are ſupported by voluntary 
contributions, it often happens, particularly in 
great towns, where poor houſes have been erec- 
ted, that the ſunds fall ſhort of the demands of 
the poor. This is occaſioned partly by the ex- 
pence of poor houſes, but is more conſiderably 
heightened by the want of a ftri& police, and by 
money being given to undeſerving objects. In 
this caſe, it may be in the power of the mana- 
gers to leſſen the expence without injuring the 
proper poor of the place. If it ſhall be found 
that 
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that an attention to thoſe rules actually has the 
effect of leſſening the number of poor, it will 
follow, that, if their numbers ſhould increaſe 
without any apparent cauſe, this muſt ariſe from 
an improper management, or a relaxation of the 
regulations of police, 

In the town of Stirling in Scotland, a plan 
nearly reſembling what is here deſcribed has 
been followed. The place conſiſts of about 
4000 inhabitants; and, as it poſſeſſes but little 
trade and few manufactures, the number of 
poor in it is conſiderable for its extent, As, 
however, there are three different charitable funds, 
amounting to about L. 1800 per annum, appro- 
priated to the ſupport of poor citizens, tradeſ- 
men, and their children, it might be thought 
that a ſufficient proviſion was thereby made for 
all the poor belonging to the pariſh, But it has 
happened in this, as in almoſt every other ſimi- 
lar inſtance, that the number of poor have in- 
creaſed in proportion to the ſums provided for 
them. Beſide thoſe who had a claim to theſe 
charities, the town was infeſted by cthers, who, 
having had their reſidence in it for three years 
or upwards, claimed a right to beg, or to be 
ſupported by the public charity, 

About ten years ago, the inconveniency a- 
riſing from their being allowed to beg openly 
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was complained of, and ſome other method of 
providing for them was taken into conſidera- 
tion. At firſt a charity work-houſe was propo- 
ſed ; but, on taking farther advice, they prefer- 
red the plan of ſupplying them by weekly pen- 
ſions in their honſes. lu order to do this, they 
took an exact liſt of all the beggars in the place, 
deſcribing their age and circuinſtances, but ad- 
mitting none on their roll who were provided 
for by any other fund, or who had not been 
three years in the place. They then conſidered 
what money, in addition to the fruits of their 
own induſtry, would be neceſſary to ſupport 
them; and having aſcertained the ſum, they 
agreed to raiſe it by voluntary ſubſcription, 
This plan has ſo well anſwered the end propo- 
ſed, that, with little trouble and expence, they 
have ever ſince been able to ſupport all the poor, 
and .cficQuually to prevent begging. 

The number of poor on their roll is about 60, 
who receive from 10 d. to 18. 6d. per week, 
according to their circumſtances. The ſum ſub- 
ſcribed for amounts to ahoit L. 160, ſo that 
each pauper is maintained under L. 3 per an- 
num. | 

What renders this ſmall ſum adequate to the 
ſupport of ſuch a number of poor, is obvious. 
The ſcheme is managed at liitle or no expence. 

. The 
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The miniſters, with ſome gentlemen in the place, 
ſolicit the ſubſcriptions, which are collected 
monthly, and paid in to a treaſurer, who diſ- 
burſes it weekly to the penſioners. The only 
expence incurred by the management is 3 8. 
weekly to two town-keepers, or inſpectors, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to prevent their own poor 
from begging, and ſtranger poor from coming 
into the place. | 

At firſt they found ſome difficulty in recon- 
ciling the inhabitants to a monthly ſubſcription, 


though it was allowed that this coſt them leſs 


than what they had formerly given to beggars 
at their own doors. They alſo found ſome dif- 
ficulty in ohliging the beggars to keep within 
their own houſes; but both theſe obſtructions 
to the execution of the plan are now in a great 
meaſure ſurmounted. The better ſort of people 
are ſo much convinced of the propriety and uti- 
ity of the ſcheme, that it is thought there is 
little danger of its failing, or of its being changed 
for any other, 


SECT. 
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ro 


To oblige the penſioned poor to wear badges, 


Of badges. Why required. The plan propoſed. 
The good purpoſes it will anſwer. No real 
hardſhip. A few may be exempted. 


IT is objected to the method propoſed of 
providing for the poor in their own houſes by 
ſmall penſions, that there are numbers who, 
though they are too proud to beg, or to go in- 
to a poor houſe, yet have no ſcruple to apply 
for a penſion, which, if eaſily granted, a bur- 
den will be brought on the funds by thoſe who 
otherwiſe might have provided for themſelves. 
It will be allowed, that, unleſs ſome method be 
taken to prevent ſuch from being penſioned 
from the funds, this will be the conſequence. 
Though it might be anſwered, that it will-be the 
fault of the managers, if an allowance be grant- 
ed to perſons of this deſcription ; yet it is well 
known that the art, and ſometimes the intereſt 
of theſe petitioners, is ſuch, as to put it beyond 
the power of the moſt inquiſitive to know their 
real circumſtances, or to refuſe their demands. 


There 
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There is one way of preventing ſuch impoſi- 
tions, and a very ſimple one, which has long 
ſince been propoſed, though with a different 
view; it is to oblige the penſioned poor to wear 
badges on ſome conſpicuous part of their clothes. 
When they are admitted on the penſion-roll, 
let them receive a plate of lead or tin, like what 
is given the city porters ; and on it, engraved 
in legible characters, the number, and penſioned 
poor, with the name of the place to which they 
belong. Let them be, at the ſame time, inform- 
ed, that if, after receiving their badge, they are 


found on the ſtreet, or in any other public place, 


without it, or begging openly, they ſhall firſt 
loſe their pehſion for a limited time; and if, 


after that, they are found begging, they ſhall 


be committed to cloſe confinement, and be fed 
on. bread and water as long as the magiſtrate 
ſhall judge proper. 

This will anſwer two good purpoſes ; it will 
prevent ſuch as can live without penſions from 
applying, and, at the ſame time, ſuch as receive 
them from being troubleſome to the public by 
begging. | 

It will prevent thoſe who can live without 
penſions from applying : Though we ſhould 
not ſuſpe&t much pride remaining with thoſe 
who are reduced to apply for public charity, 


yet 
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yet they are often poſſeſſed of a greater ſhare of 
it than many in ſuperior ſtations. They have 
no ſmall degree of pleaſure in fancying that 
they are not of the very meaneſt claſs, or that 
they are better than other perſons whom they 


can point out. They would reckon it a high 


affront to be called beggars, or pariſh poor. 


Though, therefore, they might ſolicit private 


charity, or a penſion which did not publicly 
mark their poverty, yet they diſdain the thought 
of a badge. Rather than ſubmit to wear it, 
they will work harder, or live more ſoberly. 
By reducing them to this alternative, a ſaving is 
made to the public, while they cannot complain 
of injuſtice, | 
It is ſaid, that there are many virtuous and 
deſerving poor who have a natural claim to our 
charity, on whom it would be a hardſhip to affix 
what is generally conſidered as a public mark 
of ignominy. To this it may be anſwered, that 
the badge does no more than point out to the 
public what they really are. It charges them 
with no fault but that of poverty ; and, if they 
are conſcious that it ariſes from no vice on their 
part, nothing but pride can make them aſhamed 
of it. Dean Swift, on this ſubject, obſerves, 
That, if poverty cannot beat out pride, it can- 
not deſerve charity. With reſpe& to the 
common 
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common run of beggars, he remarks, They 
* are too lazy to work; they are not afraid to 
* ſteal, nor aſhamed to beg, and yet are too 
proud to be ſeen with a badge. They all look 
* on ſuch an obligation as a high indignity done 
* to their office. I appeal, faith he, to all in- 
different people, whether ſuch wretches de- 
* ſerve to be relieyed.” 
Perhaps, however, ſome exceptions might be 
made to the general rule. The poor are not all 
{o bad as Dean Swift repreſents them. Where 
perſons, who have been once in creditable cir- 
cumſtances, have, by a ſeries of uncommon mis- 
fortunes, been reduced to ſuch a ſtate of indi- 
gence, as to ſtand in abſolute need of a penſion 
on the poor fund, it would be cruel to add to 
their affliction, already ſufficiently heavy, by 
obliging them to wear a badge, thus conſtantly 
reminding them of what they once were, and 
making their fallen condition more conſpicuous 
to the world. In ſuch caſes, a diſpenſation ought 
to be granted. But, to prevent this licenſe from 
being abuſed, or granted to perſons who have 
no ſuch claim as has been now mentioned, it 
ought to be ordained that no ſuch diſpenſation 
will be granted, but at a general meeting of the 
whole managers of the poor, and their having 
2 2 the 
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the fulleſt evidence of the former good circume 
ſtances and character of the petitioner. : 

The obliging the common penſioners to wear 
badges, it has been obſerved, will alſo prevent 
them from being troubleſome to the public by 


| begging. Thoſe who have once laid aſide all 


fenſe of ſhame; and begun this trade, are very 
unwilling to give it over. They find their pen- 
fion but a poor recompenfe for their former 
gains, and therefore with to enjoy both. As it 
is the buſineſs of the overſeer to keep a ſtrict 
eye over theſe penſioned poor; if he is diligent 
in his duty, they cannot long practiſe begging 
without being diſcovered. In this event, he 
ſhould be directed either immediately to appre- 
hend them, or to give information of them to 
the firſt meeting of the managers, who ought, 
without delay or favour, to inflict on the offen- 
der the threatened puniſhment, OY 

If this method of management were ſtrictly 
obſerved, it is ſcarcely to be doubted- that it 
would be followed with the eſſect of leſſening 


the number of poor, and redreſſing many irre- 


gularities in low life. But, as there are num- 
bers who will be found refractory, and unwil- 


ling to ſubmit to regular order, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to have ſome place for the confinement 
and 
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aud puniſhment of ſuch, to enforce the execu- 
tion of the plan propoſed.” This is next 10 be 


©. 


S E C T. VI. 


Work and correction houſes for the idle and vi- 


ciou ß. 


For whom intended. Ordained by law, though; 
in many places, never built, or, when built, 
all managed. The poſſibility of rendering 
them uſeful ſhown from Mr Howard's ac- 
count of "foreign priſons, They might be 
highly ſerviceable by a very moderate at- 
tention. Attempted with ſucceſs in Edinburgh. 
Uſeful for reclaiming as well as puniſhing the 
iale or profliigate. A plan for a correction 
houſe. Another plan of ſeparate cells, objefted 
to. The inconvemences of a large priſon or 

correction houſe. To have a greater number 


of them on a ſmaller ſcale propoſed. 


In every large ſociety there is not only a va- 
riety of ſtations, but, in every ſtation, there is 
a variety of characters. From the few who 
are diſtinguiſhed by eminent virtue and good- 

neſs, 
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neſs, there is a gradation of character deiceud 
ing to thoſe who have ſunk into the loweſt a- 
byſs of profligacy and vice. The intermediate 
characters compoſe by far the greateſt part of 
the general body. There are ſome in the lower 
ranks of life, who, though their characters are 
not altogether unexceptionable, yet they are not 
ſuch as to become the objects of public repre- 
henſion. There are others more faulty; but, 
while they create no diſturbance, they maintain 
their claim to the privileges of free citizens. 
There ate others, again, who, by idleneſs, diſſipa- 
tion, and vice, become nuiſances to ſociety, and, 
at laſt, by reducing themſelves to an abject ſtate, 
become the objects of charity, and burdens on 
the public funds. There ate yet others of a 
ſtill more criminal character, who, finding them- 


ſelves unable by any honeſt means to ſupply 
their extravagancy and exceſſes, are reduced to 
fall on the ſhifts of petty knavery, to enable 
them to ſubſiſt in that profligate manner of life 
to which they have accuſtomed themſelves. To 
puniſh, to reſtrain, or to reform theſe laſt men- 

_ tioned characters, is the chief object of a good 
police, and is that which will moſt effectually 
check theſe diſorders which are complained of 
in populous places. | 3 
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As it is from perſons of ſuch characters that 
heavy: burdens are brought on the poor funds, 
ſo the duty of looking after and proſecuting 
them properly belongs to the managers of the 
poor. It is the office of the magiſtrate to exa- 
mine into the offence and pronounce judgment; 
but it is not to be expected, that any magiſtrate 
can beſtow ſuch trouble and attention, as per- 
ſonally to inquire after every petty offender, and 
procure evidence of his guilt. It is the buſineſs 
of the inſpector of the poor to diſcover ſkulk- 
ing knaveries, and to report thoſe who are 
the objects of his inſpection to the managers; 
and it is the buſineſs of the managers to con- 
{ider the nature of the delinquency complain- 
ed of, and to order fuch as they judge culpable 
to be carried before the magiſtrate, who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of legal powers to confine; or otherwiſe to 
puniſh, ſuch as are convicted. 

Of theſe petty offenders there are numbers 
who are equally the objects of pity and of pu- 
niſhment, Though they often ſtand in need of 
charitable aid, yet it would be an encourage- 
ment to vice to put them on a footing with de- 
ſerving poor; and, though they merit ſome pu- 
niſhment, yet their offences are not ſuch as ſub- 
ject them to the ſevereſt penalties, to be whip- 
ped or chained in a dungeon. It is, therefore, 
| thought 
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thought neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome in- 
termediate place between a priſon and a poor 
Houſe, for the reception of ſuch perſons. It is 
more than three hundred years ſince it was or- 
dered by act of parliament, under a penalty, 
that in every county, there ſhould be a work or 
correction houſe for ' confining vagrants and 
ſtrong beggars, and putting to work perſons of 
idle and diſorderly lives, To the ill obſervance 
of this act it is chiefly owing, that both town 
and country continue to be infeſted with ſuch 
a number of vagrants and worthleſs idle poor. 
It has been ſaid, that, ſince a law for correc- 
tion houſes has ſo long exiſted without produ- 
cing any good effect, it is to be feared that ſuch 
a plan never can be executed to advantage. In 
the northern part of the Kingdom none- have 
ever been built, except in one or two great 
towns, and theſe under very imperfect manage- 
ment. Though, in England, Bridewells have 
been built in almoſt every county, yet they have 
been managed in ſuch a manner as to become | 
rather a grievance to the poor, and a nuiſance 
to the public, than of any real general ſervice, 
If, however, it ſhall appear, that ſuch inſtitutions, 
in other countries, have long ſubſiſted, and are 
ill found to be of the greateſt utility, we muſt 
conclude, that the fault of our houſes of corr 
rection 
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rection lies not in the deſign itſelf, but in the 
want of attention to neceſſary order and ma- 
nagement. wh 


Mr Howard, a gentleman diſtinguiſhed by 
his humanity and generous attention to the di- 
ſtreſſes of the moſt miſerable claſs of our fellow 
creatures, has favoured the public with an ac- 
curate ſtate of almoſt all the priſons in England 
and Wales; alſo with an account of ſome fo- 
reign priſons. This he has taken, not from un- 
certain reports, but from perſonal inſpection, to 
which painful and hazardous inveſtigation no- 
thing could have perſuaded him to ſubmit but a 
principle of pure benevolence. The nauſeous and 
unwholeſome ſtate of Engliſh priſons; productive 
of diſeaſes, and of a particular fever, of the moſt 
dangerous kind, juſtly calledattention, and became 
the ſubject of public inquiry, It is hardly cre- 
dible, that, in a nation ſo diſtinguiſhed by the 
' progreſs of philoſophy, of the liberal and fine 
arts, we ſhould diſcover ſuch ſcenes of cruelty 
and oppreſſion ; and that the moſt unfortunate, 
and ſometimes the moſt innocent of our coun- 
trymen, ſhould become the victims of this bar- 
barity. The account which he gives of Bride- 

wells, 
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wells, the preſent ſubject of nnen is no 


leſs ſurpriſing. 


There are, ſays he, * ſeveral Bridewelle in 


vhich priſoners have no allowance of food at 
* all. In ſome, the keeper farms what little is 
© allowed them; and, where he engages to ſup- 
* ply each perſon with one or two penny worth 
© of bread, I have known this ſhrunk to half, 
to ſometimes leſs than half the quantity al- 
© lowed, cut or broken from his own loaf. 

* It will, perhaps, be aſked, does not their 
* own work maintain them? for every one 
knows that theſe offenders are committed to 
* hard labour, The anſwer to this queſtion, 


though true, will hardly be believed. There 


* are very few Bridewells in which work is 
* done. The priſoners have neither tools nor 
© materials of any kind, but ſpend their time in 
* ſloth, profaneneſs, and debauchery, to a de- 
* gree which, in ſome of theſe houſes, I have 
* ſeen, is extremely ſhocking.” He adds, 

* Some keepers of theſe houſes, who have 
© repreſented to magiſtrates the wants of their 
* priſoners, and deſired for them neceſſary food, 
have been ſilenced with theſe inconſiderate 
* words, Let them work or flarve. When theſe 


* gentlemen know that the former of theſe is 


* impoſſible, 
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© impoſſible, do they. not by that ſentence ine- 

© vitably doom poor creatures to the latter 

Mr Howard does not confine himſelf to a 
vague general complaint; he afterwards points 
out many particular places to which the above 
deſcription applies, and mentions ſeveral inſtan- 
ces where the perſons confined petitioned to be 
admitted to a jail, as a leſs miſerable place of 
confinement. 
| The account which he 55 us of din 
Bridewells, or houſes of correction, preſents us 
with a very different view. A few abſtraQs from 
his publication will ſhew that it is not only poſſi- 
ble, but very practicable to ſupport a houſe of 
work and correction, which may be of the moſt 
material ſervice in reforming the manners, and 
reſtraining the vices of the loweſt claſſes of the 
people. | 
In general, he obſerves, that, in viſiting ſuch 
houſes in France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Holland, he found a proper diſtinction made 
between thoſe who are more, and thoſe who 
are leſs criminal. The former were kept in-the 
ſtricteſt confinement, while the latter enjoyed 
more liberty, and had a more comfortable al- 
lowance. This is not the caſe in Britain, where 
an unhappy debtor, or thoughtleſs vagrant, ſuf- 
fers as much from the loathſomneſs of a priſon, 
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or from bad proviſions, and is even worſe treated 
than a robber or a murderer. i 

With reſpect to petty offenders, their object 
ſeems to be rather to reclaim than to puniſh. 
A very common device over the doors of the 
work-houſes is, the figure of a waggon drawn 
by two ſtags, two lions, and two wild boars, 
with an inſcription explaining the device, which 
is, that, if wild beaſts can be trained to the 
yoke, we ſhould not deſpair of reclaiming ir- 
regular men, One, he ſays, often ſees the doors 
of ſundry rooms marked, Ethiopia, India, Ita- 
ly, France, England. In theſe rooms parents, 
by the authority of the magiſtrates, confine, for 
a certain term, diſſolute children, and if they 
are inquired after, the anſwer is, they are gone 
to Italy, England, &c. 

To deſcend to particular inſtances, Mr How- 
ard informs us, that, 

At Hannau, near Heſſe Caſſel, the priſon- 
ers are diſtinguiſhed into Honnetes and Diſ- 
© honnetes, The former are condemned for 
three, four, ſeven, nine, fourteen years, and 
* work on the ſtreets or roads; but their time 
© is ſhortened on account of good behaviour. 
* The latter are ſuch as commit capital crimes. 
© They never work out of the town, but are 
put to the moſt diſagreeable ſervices in it. I 

* aſked 
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© aſked one of the Honnètes, who were at 
* work on the road, whether they liked to 
* be thus employed, or would rather chooſe 
* to be confined in idleneſs? they anſwered 
* readily, Much rather be thus abroad at work, 
© The Diſhonnetes are not doomed to deſpair, 
* but for good behaviour are ſometimes pro- 
* moted to the rank of Honnètes. I conver- 
* ſed with one of them, whom I found very 
* chearful for an advancement of this kind; 

* in conſequence of it, he was working on the | 
© road. 7. 

In Hamburgh, © he obſerves, © the great 
©* houſe of correction, which is a ſort of work- 
* houſe, and not reckoned infamous, various 
* kinds of work were carrying on, as knitting, 
© ſpinning, weaving linen, hair, and wool, 
* raſping logwood and hartſhorn. A regular 
book of the earnings is kept, one half of which 
* is given to thoſe who do the work. The 
© houſe is governed by eight directors, two of 
* whom viſit it every Saturday and every Wed- 
neſday. On Saturday they viſit it along with 
* the ladies, who deliver out the womens work. 
* Many hundreds are confined here. In the 
great room I ſaw about three hundred women 
and girls, all buſily employed. | 
| * ln 
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In the ſpin-houſe, which is accounted infa- 
0 ee even the men were employed in ſpin- | 

* ning ; 1n it were ſeventy-three perſons. © 

In the houſe of correction at Bremen were 
* eleven women and twenty-eight men, all at 
* work, The ſtronger or leſs docile men taſp 
logwood; others weave a ſet taſk of hair, car- 
pets, &c. The keeper appoints a weaver to 

* inſtruQ every new comer, who general Y teach- 
* es them the art in a ſhort time.” 

Mr Howard gives an account of many other 
houſes of the ſame kind ; bur obſerves, that in 
Holland they are better condudted. The fol- 
lowing is an abſtract from his account. 

* In Holland there are few criminals, except 

* thoſe in the raſp and ſpin-houſes, where the 
: States, in place of tranſporting men and wo- 
* men, put them to work upon this profeſſed 
* maxim, Make them work, and they will be 
* honeſt, Inſtead of raſping logwood, the for- 
* mer employment of the men, they have of 
late ſet up. the woollen manufacture, which 
they find more profitable. Though the price 

* of the neceſſaries of life there is double of 
© what it is in any part of Britain, yet, in ſome 
* houſes, the work not only maintains the pri- 
© ſoners, but they have a little extra time to earn 

* ſomething for their better living. 
© Great 


— 
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Great care is taken to give them religious 
Fand moral inſtruction, for their own and the 
* public good. I am well informed, ſays he, 
* that many come out ſober and honeſt, and 
© ſome have even choſen to continue in the houſe 
* after their diſcharge.” In a note he informs 
us, © I have heard in England of a country- 
man of ours, who was a priſoner in the raſp 
* houſe of Amſterdam for ſeveral years; he was 
permitted to work at his own trade, ſhoema- 
* king, and by being conſtantly kept employed, 
was quite cured of the vices which brought 
him into confinement. My informant added, 
that the priſoner, at his releaſe, received a ſur- 
plus of his earnings, which enabled him to ſet 
* up in London, where he lived in credit, and at 
* dinner commonly drank a health to his wor- 
* thy maſters at the raſp houſe. 
* Offenders are ſentenced in thoſe houſes ac- 
© cording to their crimes, from 7, 10, 15, to 20 
years; but, to prevent deſpair, ſeldom for life. 
* As an encouragement to ſobriety and induſtry, 
* thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſuch be- 
* haviour are diſcharged before the expiration of 
* their term. Before the election of new ma- 
* giſtrates, thoſe who are in office inſpect thoſe 
* priſons, and inquire which of the priſoners have 
* been molt diligent and orderly, According to 
the 
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the accounts, they contract the appointed time 
< of puniſhment, ſo that 14 years will ſometimes 
be reduced to 8 and 10, or 12 to 6 or 7. 

In Holland, as in Germany, there are pri- 
vate rooms in moſt houſes of correction, in 


© which young people of a vicious and profli- 


© gate turn are confined on · the repreſentation of 
* their parents, till they ſhow ſigns of amend- 
ys | | | 

The police in Amſterdam is ſo excellent, 
that, though that city contains 250,000 ſouls, 


yet, for a hundred years paſt, there has not 


© been, communibus annis, more than one execu- 
tion in a year. 


In the raſp-houſe, regard is had not only to 


«© their degree of guilt, but to their ſtrength; I 
© ſaw, ſays Mr Howard, two men winding 


© ſilk or thread. This laſt ſummer there were 


54 priſoners ; in ſome rooms, where they alſo 


© ſleep, were ten or twelve men raſping an ap- 
© pointed taſk, Others were in the ware-houſes 
* ſorting or weighing, others bringing wood to 
their rooms. If any one be idle or refractory, 
* he is ſhut up in a place of cloſer confinement 
under ground. {ED 

In the ſpin-houſe, you ſee a number of wo- 
men criminals, ſome of whom had been the 


5 moſt abandoned, ſitting in the preſence of the 
* miſtreſs 
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* miſtreſs quiet and orderly. at their different 
* ſorts of work, ſpinning, plain work, &c. Hours 
of work from ſix to e * from one e to 

* eight, | . h. Ws 
Here, as in ſome other towns oa Holland, 
is a priſon or work-houſe for ſlighter offences, 
© where priſoners are employed in fpinning, 
* weaving coarſe carpets, picking oakum, &c, 
At Lewarden, the raſp-houſe had in it 34 
* men, a few of them raſping logwood, others 
* combing and ſpinning black wool, others ſpin- 
ning twine, weaving ſacks and coarſe linen 
* cloths, At their leiſure, they make ſhoe-pegs, 
* tobacco-ſtoppers, ſugar- ſaweers of braſs wire, 
* and fell them to the viſitants. In the open 
* houſe adjoining were thirty-ſix women at 
work, preparing thread, &c. except one, whom 
the miſtreſs found idle in a ware-houſe, and 
* not only rated her ſufficiently, but entertained 
* me with her murmurs on the offence a good 
* while after; from whence I concluded the of- 

© fence was not a very common one. | 
* At Delft there were 39 in the houſe of 
_ © correQtion, men and women quite ſeparate ; 
* all neat and clean, and locked healthy; all 
* employed in a woollen manufaQture, women 
* ſpinning and carding, &c. men- weaving from 
* coarſe to very fine cloth; their taſk to earn 
* thirty-five 
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« thirty-five ſtivers, ſomething more * three 
* ſhillings per week. Some earn only a ſmall 
* farplus; but they have only the half of it. 
They do not put more than eight or ten men 
to work in one room; for, when large num 
bers are together, one idle perſon _corrupts 


| more. Here alſo, if a priſoner bebaves well 


for a number of years, and gives proofs. of his 
* amendment, the magiſtrates begin to abridge 
* the time for which he was ſentenced. One 
that I ſaw very chearful told me, that the cauſe 
* of his joy was, that a year had been a 
from his term. 

Mr Howard, in his odblication.« on the ſtate 
of priſons, gives an account of a number of 
houſes of the ſame kind which he ſaw in other 
towns of Holland and Flanders under a like 
management, to which the reader, if he wiſhes 
to ſee more, is referred. | 
It is not propoſed to adopt the ſame. plan of 
any one of theſe houſes now deſcribed. The 
method of puniſhing greater criminals abroad, 
by many years confinement, is contrary to the 
genius of our country, and would require many 


alterations of our eſtabliſhed laws. But the a- 


bove abſtraQs ſerve to ſhow, that it is not im- 


poſſible to have work and correction houſes un- 
der 


England, but that; by 'a very moderate degree 
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der a much better munag ement than thoſe in 


W 


of attention to this important branch of police, 
they may be kept in the ſtricteſt order, and be 
of great ſervice. Their method of puniſhing 
idle, licentious, and profligate characters, is un- 
doubtedly preferable to that by which they are 
impriſoned in dungeons, tranſported, and often 
hanged. for venial and petty offences.” There 
are many of thoſe unhappy creatures, who, by 
proper treatment in a work-houſe, might have 


been reclaimed to be uſeful members of ſociety. 


Something like this was attempted in Edin- 
burgh with ſucceſs. Lord Kaimes, in his ex- 
cellent Sketch on the Poor, takes notice of it. 
* Mr Stirling, ſuperintendant of the Edinburgh 
* Work-houſe, deſerves. a ftatue for a ſcheme 
© he contrived to reform common proſtitutes. 
* A number of them were confined in a houfe 
© of correction, on a daily allowance of three- 
* pence ; and even part of that ſmall pittance 
* was embezzled by the ſervants of the houſe. 


© Pinching hunger did not reform their man- 


ners; for, being abſolutely idle, they encou- 
* Taged each other in vice, waiting impatiently 
for the hour of deliverance, Mr Stirling, 
* with conſent of the magiſtrates, removed them 
into a clean houſe, and, inſtead of money, 


Bbb « which 


was not continued. By holding out the rewards 
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© which is apt to be ſquandered, appointed for 
each a pound of oat meal daily, with ſalt, 
„ Water, and ſire for cooking. Relieved now 

from diſtreſs, they longed for comfort. What 
« would they not give for milk and ale ? Work, 
ſays he, will procure you plenty. Jo ſome, 
who offered to ſpin, he gave flax and wheels, 
© engaging to pay them the half of the price of 
their yarn, retaining the other half for the 
materials furniſhed. The ſpinners, earned a- 
bout ninepence weekly, a comfortable addi - 
tion to what they had before. The reſt un- 
dertook to ſpin one after another; and, be- 
fore the end of the firſt quarter, they were all 
intent on work. It was a branch of this plan 
to ſet free ſuch as merited that favour; and 
ſome of them appeared to be ſo thoroughly 
reformed, as to be in no danger of a relapſe *.” 
It is much to be regretted that this ſcheme 


of induſtry, many might be reclaimed, who pe- 


_ Tiſh in the utmoſt miſery. The inattention of 


the Britiſh to this claſs of their fellow creatures, 
is a reproach to a nation, who, in other things, 
are diſtinguiſhed by their liberality and huma- 
nity. We cannot believe that this ariſes from 
want of regard to the public good, i in a country 


| where 
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where ſo many are to be found poſſeſſed of the 
moſt liberal and generous principles. The ſeem- 
ing want of attention appeats to ariſe chiefly 
from their not underſtanding the ſubject, or 
their being biaſſed, by emtertetnibg —_ no- 
tions concerning it. e 

There are numbers, who, though they ac- 
knowledge the uſe of a correction houſe, have 
no idea of ſuch a place being intended for any 
other purpoſe than the confinement of vagrants 
and proſtitutes. It is difficult to perſuade them 
that it may be of the greateſt uſe in reclaiming 
ſome, and preventing others from falling into 


greater crimes, Vagrant begging and proſtitu- 


tion are undoubtedly offences which ought to 
be puniſhed ; but there are ſurely other vices 
which are no leſs hurtful to the community, 
and which merit at leaſt an equal puniſhment. 
In almoſt every great town, there are numbers 
who live by petty thieving, others by receiving 
ſtolen goods, others by harbouring idle perſons 
of infamous characters, and others by keeping 
low houſes of debauchery and riot. 

Such perſons are, in general, either puniſhed 
with greater ſeverity than their offences deſerve, 
or, from the want of a ſuitable place and mode 
of puniſhment, eſcape altogether, It often hap- 
pens, that, when their flrength is exhauſted by 
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a life of profligacy, they are reduced to the ne- 


 ceflity of begging admittance into a poor houſe, 


where they are generally diſorderly, and at pains 
to corrupt others. Though this claſs of people 
are commonly diſcovered, and often brought 
before a magiſtrate, yet he knows not what 
puniſhment to inflict. The moſt frequent ſen- 
tence is, to baniſh them from the town or coun- 
ty where they have committed the treſpaſs. 
This does not reclaim them; it is ſeldom even 
a puniſhment ; it only ſends them from one 
place, where their demerits are known, to an- 
other, where they are unknown, to practiſe their 


villany, at leaſt for a time, with greater ſecuri- 


ty. The moſt of them return ſoon after, to 
ſkulk in their old haunts, living by their for- 
mer knaveries. A public whipping, after being 
apprehended, only ſerves to make them more 


obdurate, or tempts them to commit greater 


crimes. 


To remedy theſe evils, it is propoſed, that the 
managers of the poor ſhould pay particular at- 
tention to the police, ſo far, at leaſt, as it re- 
ſpects thoſe who may be a burden on their funds. 
The vagrants in great towns attract the firſt no- 
tice, becauſe they are moſt conſpicuous, and 
moſt immediately troubleſome, But it is affirm- 
ed, 
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ed, that thoſe who are the chief burden on 
the-poor funds are thoſe who, by low vices, or 
petty crimes, are alſo among the worſt members 
of ſociety. Maſters complain of the inſolence 
and knavery of ſervants, tradeſmen complain 
of the mutinous combinations of journeymen, 
who will neither work themſelves, nor ſuffer 
others to work, under certain wages, and ſober 
people complain of diſturbance from profligate 
neighbours, and low ale-houſes, where there 1s 
a conſtant ſcene of debauchery and riot. Such 
complaints are little heard of in thoſe countries 
where work-houſes are eſtabliſhed. If we had 
a proper method, and fit places for the confine- 
ment and reformation of ſuch perſons, theſe 
complaints would be leſs frequent. 

For this purpoſe, it is farther propoſed, that 
a work- houſe ſhould be built, with ſeparate a- 
partments for the reception of offenders, to be 
treated according to the different degrees of their 
criminality. The men and women to be kept 
in different wards, and a like diſtinction made 
between young and old offenders. Thoſe who 
are old and hardened in vice, to be kept at the 
greateſt diſtance from petty offenders, of whom 
there is a proſpect of reformation, Severity or 
indulgence to be ſhown them according to their 
behaviour, | 0 


The 
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The number of wards, or places of confines 
ment, ſhould be proportioned to the extent of 
the place where ſuch a houſe is required. The 
following plan, which, it is thought, might an- 
ſwer for a place not exceeding ten thouſand in- 
habitants, is the ſmalleſt ſcale on which a pro- 
per work- houſe could be built, if we include 
the deſign of reformation as well as ne 
It is propoſed, 

1//, That a houſe ſhall be built ſufficiently 
ſecure, to prevent eſcape, having, on the ground- 
floor, two common wards, one for men, the 
other for women, well lighted and aired, with 
a fire-place, for the accommodation of ſuch as 
are willing to work. If the ſituation of the 
houſe admits of it, there ſhould be an open 
court, walled in, with a pump-well, where 
thoſe inclined to induſtry might be allowed to 
go, an hour every day, to take freſh air, and to 
waſh their own clothes. On the ſame floor, 
there ſhould be two or more places of ſtrict con- 
finement, without fire or candle, for men and 
women who are found more untractable and 
incorrigible. On the ſecond floor, two wards 
for men and women, who diſcover ſigns of a- 
mendment, and to which thoſe in the common 
wards may be advanced on good behaviour. 


On the ſame floor, a ſick room, and a room for 
the 
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the inſpector, to contain the materials and tools 
of manufacture. 

The ſize and 4 of the e muſt be 
Arena, by the populouſaeſs of the place tor 
which the houſe is built. It is to be obſerved, 
that the number who ſleep or work in one room 
ſhould. not exceed eight, The cells for: ſtrict | 
confinement ſhould be ſmall, and not above one, 
or two at the utmoſt, put in them. Obdurate 
oflenders ſhould not be allowed to correſpond 
with one another, 

al, It ſhall: he the duty of the inſpetor of 
the poor to apprebend and commit to cuſtody, 
every vagrant, diſorderly, or ſuſpected perſon, 
until they are brought 3 the magiſtrate to 
be examined. That, to inforce his authority, 
he ſhall be inveſted with the power of a con- 
ſtable or peace officer, and have a right to call to 
his aſſiſtance thoſe in the lower offices of the 
community, who ſhall be required by their ſu- 
periors to aid him when neceſſary, and receive 
a ſmall gratuity for their trouble. | 
.  3dly, That -yagrants, or other offenders, ſo 
apprehended, ſhall, on the ſentence of the ma- 
giſtrate, be confined in ſaid work-houſe, for a 
longer or ſhorter time, according to the nature 
and frequency of their offence, where they ſhall 

; 
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be allowed nothing by the public but water, 
and a pound of coarſe bread per day. 


 4thly, That, on the commitment of — per- | 
ſons, work ſhall be offered them by the over- 


ſeer, which office the inſpector of the poor 
might execute, giving wheels with flax to ſuch 
as ean ſpin, to others oakum or hemp, or what- 
ever may be thought more eaſily learned to ma- 
nufacture. Whatever they work for, after pay- 
ing their expence, ſhall be = them for _ 
own ule. 


» 5thly, That, to this purpoſe, the overſeer hat 


f lars a ſtock of the materials and utenſils of ma- 


nufacture, and keep a regular book, not only 


of the perſons committed, and the time of their 


confinement, but of the materials delivered, the 
work done, and the money received, for which 
he ſhall be accountable. 


:6tbly, That the property af che houſe thalthb 


ned in the magiſtrates and managers of the 
poor, in truſt for the public, who, having alſo 


the management of the work-houſe, ſhall ap- 


point it to be viſited, at leaſt once every week, 
by one or more of their number, when the o- 
verſeer's book ſhould be examined. 

This is a general ſketch of a work and cor- 
rection houſe, to which amendments and altera- 


tions may be afterwards made, as different cir- 
| cumſtances 
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cumſtances occur or require. The expence of 
building ſuch a houſe in a town, on a ſmall ſcale, 
it is calculated, would coft about L. 200. The 
annual expence, it is ſuppoſed, might be about 
L. ao, including the ſalary to the overſeer. If it be 
properly managed, as the work-houſe at Man- 
cheſter is, the work of the priſoners ſhould near- 
ly maintain them. Where there is a poor houſe 
eſtabliſhed, the ſame meeting, and the ſame ma- 
nagers, might eaſily ſuperintend both, by a very 
ſmall additional trouble. It would likewiſe 
ſtrengthen their authority, and enable them to 
keep ſtricter order in the poor houſe, by com- 
mitting ſuch as are idle and refractory to the 
work-houſe for a time. | 


Some are of opinion, that, inſtead of a houſe 
on the above plan, vagrants and diſorderly per- 
ſons might be more effectually reſtrained, by 
building a houſe with cells, or ſmall rooms, in 
which only one perſon ſhould be lodged at one 
time, By this plan they might be kept ſeparate, 
and prevented from plotting together, and cor- 
rupting one another; at the ſame time, thig 
would be a greater puniſhment than being con- 
fined in company. Work might alſo be given 
to ſuch as were inclined to induſtry. 

Cce 5 4+. 
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On this propoſal it may be remarked; that, 
if a correction houſe were built with no other 


view than to terrify vagrants, or ſtranger beggars, 
.by confining them for a few days or weeks, to 


be fed on bread and water, it might be adopted, 
mo is undoubtedly better than no correction 


| houſe. But, if we have a view of reforming, 
as well as of correcting idle, profligate, and diſ- 
orderly perſons, it is evident that it could but 
very imperfectly anſwer the end. | 
If offenders are confined only for a ſhort time, 
it will have little effect, while ſolitary impriſon- 
ment for a length of time is, of all other puniſh- 
ments, the moſt dreadful, Mr Howard men- 
tions, that, in the Bicatre, a priſon near Paris, 
he ſaw a number of unhappy creatures, who 


had been confined in little diſmal lonely cells, 


from ten to twenty years, who ſeldom ſaw a 
human face, but that of the goaler, once a day, 
with their allowance of bread and water. He 
ſays he diſcovered in their countenance a ſettled 
melancholy. Itis not to be wondered at. Death 
is more deſirable than ſuch an exiſtence, Hu- 
manity forbids us to doom to miſery, in ſuch 
diſmal abodes, any whoſe guilt is not of the 

moſt heinous kind, | 
Another objection to the plan of ſeparate 
cells is, that little or no diſtinction can be made 
between 


J 
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between thoſe who are the leaſt, and thoſe who 
are the moſt culpable, nor between thoſe who 
are obſtinate and untractable, and thoſe who 
are ſubmiſſive, and promiſe amendment. In e- 
very caſe the puniſhment ought to be propor- 


tioned to the offence, | It would be cruel to con- 


demn a young and thoughtleſs offender to the 
ſame diſmal ſolitude which an old and hardened 
villain merits. bc 

It may be farther obſerved, that, as one 
great object of a work-houſe is, to reſtore to 
induſtry and ſobriety ſuch as have fallen into ha- 
bits of idleneſs and diſſipation, ſo every encourage- 
ment ſhould be given them to apply to work. 
If they are confined alone in a cell, they will 
have no ſpirit to undergo labour; even the pro- 
miſe of the profits of their work will not tempt 
them to it. On the former plan, the hope of 
better accommodation, ſome of the comforts of 
ſociety, and the example of others enjoying the 
fruit of their labour, will be no ſmall incentives 


to induſtry. 


It may be farther obſerved, on the other hand, 
that a large common priſon, to ſerve two or 
three counties adjoining, is no leſs liable to ob- 
jections. It is believed that every county in 
Britain is already provided with a priſon for 

the 
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the confinement of felons or heinous criminals. 
This is neceſſary to preſerve public peace, But 
the trouble and expence of ſending a criminal 
from the place where he is apprehended, to the 
county priſon, are often conſiderable ; and, where 
the diſtance is great, the offender finds many op- 
portunities of eſcaping. The trouble is ſuch, 
that nothing but the general abhorrence which 
mankind conceive againſt the character of a 


murderer, a robber, or a notorious thief, could 


ever perſuade them to ſubmit to.it. Therefore, 
it is inferred, that, to build a priſon or correc- 
tion-houſe for a large county, or for two or 
three counties adjoining, never can anſwer any 
good purpoſe. 

Though a gentleman in the country finds 
himſelf expoſed to the inſults and depredations | 
of vagrants, of idle, inſolent, or diſſolute per- 
ſons ; yet, if there be no place for the conſine- 
ment or puniſhment of ſuch, within a leſs di- 
ſtance than twenty, fifteen, or even ten mules, 
it is moſt likely that he will rather ſubmit to a 
temporary inconveniency, and ſuffer the offen- 
der to eſcape, than be at the trouble of ſending 
him with two peace officers to the county Bride- 
well. From the preſent ſtate of police, this re- 
miſſneſs and want of exertion is but too com- 
mon ; hence the country is infeſted with a num- 
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ber of rogues, who practiſe their petty knave- 
ries, from pariſh to pariſh, until, becoming no- 
toriouſly infamous, they take ' ſhelter in great 

towns, where they are leſs obſerved. 
But, ſuppoſing that this i inconveniency could 
be removed, ſo that any offender, by a juſtice's 
warrant, might be immediately carried to the 
county correction-houſe, at the public expence, 
by perſons appointed and paid for that purpoſe, 
yet other evils noleſs great are to be dreaded. It 
has been ſhown, that large poor houſes are liable 
to many inconveniences and abuſes ; large pri- 
ſons or correction - houſes are liable to ſtill great- 
er evils. Though care ſhould be taken, by ven- 
tilating the Houſe, to prevent bad air, which is 
almoſt unavoidable in a place where numbers 
are kept in ſtrict confinement; yet it will be hard- 
ly poſſible to keep them under ſuch order as to 
prevent their correſpondence, which always pro- 
duces bad conſequences. No keeper or over- 
ſeer can poſſibly know the characters of all thoſe 
committed to his care, ſo as to claſs them 
properly. If a young offender is confined in 
the ſame room with an old experienced vil- 
lain, ſuch a confinement, inſtead of reforming, 
will only ſerve to confirm him in vice. With- 
out the moſt ſevere diſcipline, which it is very 
diſagreeable to maintain, there is the utmoſt 
danger 
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danger that ſuch a houſe will become a Con of 
riot and diſorder. No regulations, however 
wiſe, no overſeer, however faithful to his du- 
ty, will ever be ſufficient to prevent 4 con- 
ſequences. | 
It is true, that, in Holland, and in ſome pla- 
ces of Germany, there are priſons, as well as 
work-houſes, where great numbers are confined, 
while, at the ſame time, an order is maintained, 
of which, in like circumſtances, we have no i- 
dea. But it muſt be obſerved, that it is only in 
very populous places where ſuch numbers are 
collected: And further, the laws of the coun- 
try, and the diſpoſitions of the people, are much 
more favourable to theſe inſtitutions than the 
laws or manners of the Britiſh., We juſtly boaſt 
of our conſtitution, where the meaneſt beggar can 
claim the ſame protection from the law with the 
firſt noble in the land. It is not ſo in other coun- 
tries. There the pettieſt magiſtrate or officer is 
often more arbitrary in his proceedings than a 
chief juſtice in England, If a vagrant or mean 
offender is in any degree refractory, they think | 
little of dooming him, for 10, 15, or 20 years, 
to hard labour and meagre diet, At once to 
put a period to his exiſtence, would in many 
inſtances be a milder puniſhment. It is to be 


hoped 
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hoped that no Britiſh law will ever-grant ſuch 
power to any officer of police, - 

In their work-houſes, better order is maintain- 
ed from another more effectual cauſe, and that 
is, the manners of the people. The inhabitants 
and citizens of the beſt ſtations regularly viſit 
the work-houſes, and never truſt the admini- 
ſtration of them ſolely to ſervants. . Even ladies 
of rank do not think it below their dignity to 
give out the materials of manufacture to the 
women, and to look into the returns-of the work 
done. It is much to be feared that ſuch atten- 
tion and trouble are little to be 1 in any 

part of theſe kingdoms. 

If it be proper to reduce poor houſes to the 
. ſcale, it appears ſtill more proper to 
reduce priſons, or houſes of correction, to the 
ſmalleſt bounds. It is dangerous to bring knaves 
together. If we could ſuppoſe all the worthleſs 
characters of a diſtrict of a county collected and 
combined, they might defy the civil power. To 
prevent their meeting, there ſhould be a great- 
er number of priſons or correion-houſes; one, 
at leaſt, in every populous pariſh. Where two 
or three adjoining pariſhes are ſmall, one in a 
centrical ſpot may be ſufficient. 

In country pariſhes, remote from great towns, 
where rural ſimplicity yet remains, and vice and 


profligacy 
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profligacy are little known, there may be few 
or none who deſerve the puniſhment of a cor- 
rection-houle ; yet even there it would be of 
conſiderable uſe; it would be a terror to thoſe 
of idle or diffolute. inclinations, and of no leſs 
ſervice in deterring vagrants. No ſummer paſ- 
ſes in which there are not ſeveral hundreds of 
the moſt worthleſs and profligate beggars who 
emigrate from great towns, and make their toux 
of pleaſure and profit, which is ſeldom leſs than 
a circuit of fifty miles round, laying the coun- 
try as they paſs under contribution, I have 
heard, with aſtoniſhment, the quantity of meal. 

and bread diſtributed by houſeholders in the 
country of Scotland to thoſe vagrants. It is in 
many places double of what they contribute to 
the ſupport of their own pariſh poor. Were 
ſuch ſtrollers confined for a month to hard la- 
bour, and fed on bread and water, it is believed 
that ſuch emigrations would in a great meaſure 
be prevented. In a country pariſh, a very ſmall 

houſe of two apartments will be ſufficient. 

Though the building of it might be a tempo= 
rary expence to the pariſh, yet there 1s reaſon 
to think that, in a few years, it would more 
than indemnify the contributors, 
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4 ſummary view of the plan propoſed 


IT hath appeared from the firſt and ſecond 
Inquiries of this work, that the great number 


of poor, and the high amount of the poor rate, 


particularly in England, ariſes chiefly from not 
duly attending to the different characters and 
circumſtances of thoſe who apply for charity, 
and from indiſcriminately granting a liberal ſup- 
ply to the idle and worthleſs, as readily as to the 
moſt deſerving objects. By this injudicious di- 
{tribution of the poor funds, an encouragement 
is actually given to idleneſs, and even to vice; 
the poor rate is increaſed, while many of thoſe 
who have the beſt claim to our charity are ne- 
glected. 
To remedy theſe evils, it is, in the Py 
ſections, propoſed, 

I. To eſtabliſh a more ſtrict police, particular- 


ly in great 'towns, with a view to acquire a 
knowledge of the real characters and circum- 


ſtances of thoſe who already are, or who are 
\ 44-7 likely 
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likely to become objects of the public charity. 
I have endeavoured to ſhow, that, even in the 
largeſt cities, this is far from being ſo difficult 
a taſk as many are inclined to think. The in- 
attention of citizens to this duty, is that which 
makes it appear much more arduous than it 
really is. 

II. I have endeavoured to ſhow to whom the 
duty. of managing and overſeeing the poor na- 
turally belongs. It has been obſerved, that, if 
a proper plan of management was laid down, 
by which gentlemen might ſee it to be in their 
power to be eſſentially ſerviceable to themſelves 
and to the public, there is reaſon to hope that 
perſons properly qualified would not decline the 
duty, and that it would not be left to thoſe of 
inferior characters, who, in ſoliciting for the 
office, have only ſome ſelfiſh lucrative object in 
mern. 

III. To leſſen the trouble, and to aſſiſt the 
managers in the diſcharge of their duty, it is 
propoſed that in towns an inſpector, or in large 
cities two or more inſpectors, ſhould be appoint- 
ed, whoſe bu ſtneſs it ſhall be to viſit the hou- 
ſes, and ro inform themſelves of the characters 
and circumſtances of the poor and loweſt claſs 
of people, of which they ſhall make a faithful 
report to the managers, who may thereby be 

enabled, 
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enabled, not only to grant a ſuitable allowance 
to ſuch as apply to them, but to proſecute va- 
grants, and thoſe of diſorderly lives. | 

IV. I have endeavoured more particularly to 
point qut the principal buſineſs of the managers, 
and the general rules for their ordinary proce- 
dure; that the poor of bad characters ought to 
receive only the ſcantieſt ſupply; that, though 


the poor of good characters ſhould be more li- 


berally provided for, yet this ſhould never be 


equal to what an induſtrious man can earn by 


common labour; that particular attention ſhould 
be given, to diſtinguiſh between thoſe who are 
occaſionally in diſtreſs, and thoſe who, by age 
and infirmitigs, muſt remain continued burdens 
on the funds; and that the ſupply granted to 
the firſt be continued no longer than they ſtand 
in need of it; that particular attention be alſo 
beſtowed on thoſe who ſtand in need only of a 
partial ſupply, and thoſe who can do nothing 
for themſelves. A very ſmall aid may prevent 
the firſt from coming altogether on the public ; 
the laſt have no other dependence. 

In procuring funds for the ſupport of the 
poor, the managers muſt be, at leaſt for ſome 
time, directed by what has been the practice of 
the place to which they belong. In ſome places, 
a poor rate is unavoidable. Where it can be 


prevented, 
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prevented, they ought to be cautious of impo- 
ſing it. Though it is far from being meant to 
ſtarve the poor, yet the managers ought to have 
frugality, in the diſtribution of their funds, al- 
ways in view. If attention were paid to ſuch 
rules, it is believed that the poor rate in many 
places, particularly i in England, might be conſi- 
derably reduced, and yet the poor be as ""_ 
provided for as they now are. 

V. Where the poor are chiefly provided for 
by out-penſions, it is propoſed to oblige thoſe - 
who receive penſions to wear a badge, This is 
with a view to prevent thoſe who can live with- | 
out penſions from applying, and to prevent 
thoſe who receive penſions from begging. An 
exemption from wearing a badge may be ſome- 
times granted, but to thoſe only who are known 
to be the moſt needy, and the moſt deſerving. 

VI. That, to enforce the authority of the 
managers, to prevent vagrancy, and to repreſs 
idleneſs and vice in the lower claſſes of the 
people, it is propoſed that Bridewells, or correc- 
tion-houſes, ſhould be built in every town and 
large pariſh, Though, through extreme bad 
management, they have not anſwered any good 
purpoſe in Britain, yet it is ſhown from facts, 
that they may be rendered highly ſerviceable by 
a very moderate degree of attention, and that, 

| without 
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without them, no regular plan of police can 
ever be put in ecution. A plan of a correc- 
tion-houſe, with rules s for the management of 


it, is laid down, and ſome other propoſed plans 


conſidered. 


It remains, in the following chapter, to in- 
quire what is moſt expedient to be done in the 
management of tlie poor in particular circum- 
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of poor houſes, where they have been brad 
eftabliſhed, 


In ſome places a. U Tſe ful i in ; large 2 
under certain regulations... Propoſed amend- 

ments on the management of the Edinburgh 
poor houſe. The method of managing the poor 
in Glaſgow, The advantages of that plan, 
Propoſed improvements. | | 


N a former Inquiry, the unavoidable ex- 
pence attending the maintenance of poor 
houſes has been ſhown ; that though, in theo- 
ry, they may promiſe to be a ſaving to the pu- 
blic, particularly where there has been a pro- 
fuſe diſtribution of the poor funds, yet this wall 
not be found to be the caſe where there is a 
frugal or judicious management. Some gentle- 
men have been ſo much convinced of the diſ- 
advantages ariſing from this method of provi- 
ding for the poor, as to give their opinion that 
it ſhould be wholly given up, and recourſe had 
to the old method of weekly, monthly, or oc- 
caſional ſupplies. This has been lately done in 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral places in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where poor houſes had been, for a num- 
ber of years, eſtabliſned. Though the inhabi- 
tants may not be, at firſt, ſenfible of any conſi- 
derable diminution of the expence, becauſe it 
may be neceſlary to give a larger ſupply to 
thoſe who had been maintained in the houſe, 
than would have been otherwiſe requiſite ; yet 


they are certain that the expence will not in- 


creaſe, and that, by proper management, it may 
be afterwards leſſened. 

It will, however, admit of a doubt, how far 
this meaſure is adviſeable in very populous 
places, particularly where poor houſes are al- 
ready eſtabliſhed. Where no ſuch receptacles 
are yet erected for the poor, I ſhould have little 
doubt in adviſing againſt them, becauſe the ad- 
vantages they afford will never be equal to the 
expence incurred by them. But, where they 
are already erected, ſeveral reaſons may be gi- 
ven for their continuance. One great part of 
the expence, namely, the building and furniſh- 
ing, is already defrayed. There will be num- 
bers who, by their reſidence in ſuch a houſe, 
have been ſo much accuſtomed to have every 


thing provided for them, that they would find 


it difficult to provide for themſelves ; and the 
inhabitants, being familiarized to this method of 
proviſion 
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| prvviſion for the poor, and ſeeing ſome . 


vantages with which it is attended, are ready 


to contribute more willingly to the expence. 
But what is of greater weight than any of theſe 
conſiderations is, that, in very populous places, 
there will be always ſome found, both in youth 
and in old age, who could not be in any other 
way ſo properly or effectually attended to. 
From this I mean not to infer, that poor 
houſes ſhould be continued on the plan at pre- 
ſent generally eſtabliſhed, that is, for the recep- 
tion of all the poor in a pariſh, There are more 
than one half who might be more eaſily and 
better provided for, It might be laid down as 
a rule, that none ſhould be admitted into the 
houſe but thoſe only who are orphans, or who 
being left friendleſs and helpleſs, in the laſt ſtage 
of life, cannot be, by any other way, taken care 
of. If they can be provided for by a weekly ſup- 
ply of proviſion or money, or by allowing ſuch 
a ſupply to perſons of good characters, who will 


take the charge of ſuch objects, this method 


ſhould be preferred. By following ſuch a rule, 
the perſons now in poor houſes might be, in a 
few years, reduced to a third or à fourth part of 
their preſent amount. 

To this plan, it may be objected, that, though 
the number of paupers in the poor houſe ſhould 
be diminiſhed by it, yet the expence of manage- 

ment 
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ment would eütinue the ſame; where there 
is a poor houſe, there muſt be maſters, mi- 
ſtreſſes, &c. as before. It is replied,” that it 
will be the fault of the managers if it be fo. 
Where the number of poor is ſmall, the expence 
of management ſhould be proportioned to ir. 
One maſter, one miſtreſs, and one ſervant, on 
very moderate ſalaries, with the help of the 
paupers themſelves, ſome of whom are yet able 
to do a little, will be fully ſufficient for the do- 
meſtic management of a houſe, containing one 
hundred people. There will be no occafion 
for that profuſion of officers, ſuch as chaplains, 
clerks, ſchoolmaſters, ſurgeons, under miſtreſſes, 
cooks, &c. who greatly augment chat rae 
of expence to which large houſes are neceſſari y 
expoſed, The poor being fewer in number, | 
and confiſting of ſuch as can make leaſt diſtur® 
bance, it will be more eaſy to preſerve order, 
and prevent abuſes than when every pauper 
was indiſeriminately admitted. 

In the city of Edinburgh, the expence of the 
poor houſe has, for a number of years paſt, ex- 
ceeded its ſtated revenues. As the inhabitants 
oppoſed a poor tax, the managers were often 
reduced to the greateſt difficulties in obtaining 
the requiſite ſupplies. It was only by ſolicit= 
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ing contributions that they could be relieved 
from the debt incurred; and, as theſe, by be- 
ing frequently repeated, became more reluc- 
tantly and ſparingly complied with, it was 
neceſſary to think of ſome method of leſſening 
the expence. With this view, a citizen of di- 
ſtinguiſhed merit, who had taken the trouble 
of being a manager, offered a plan for conſi- 
derably leſſening the current expence, and pro- 
viding equally well for the poor. What he 
propoſes on the ſubject is not only ingenious 
but judicious, and might, in a great ann 
anſwer the end in view. 

The firſt part of his plan reſpects che infant 
poor. Theſe are ſent into the country to be 
nurſed, at the rate of 20 ſhillings per quarter, 
until the age of four or five; then they are 
brought into the houſe, where they are educa- 
ted and maintained until they are fit to be ap- 
prentices or ſervants. This laſt part of their 
education is not only attended with a very con- 
ſiderable expence, by the ſalaries and mainte- 
nance of a number of neceſſary teachers and 
ſervants, but, in a large houſe, ſuch numbers 
being crouded together, this, with the bad ex- 
ample of the old people, proves equally hurtful 
to their health and morals. | 


It 
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It is, therefore, propaſed, that, | inſtead of 
bringing them into the houſe, they ſhould be 
continued with their nurſes in the country. As 
it is found, that even people of this fort acquire 
an aſſection for the children they have fuckled, 
it is believed, that the greater part of che nurſes 
would keep them for a very moderate board, 
which might be leſſened as they grew up to be 
uſeful, until they ſhould be r 
u will be granted, at dn eee 
are, in general, corrupted: from their infancy, 
by that profligacy and vice in low life which 
they cannot fail to witneſs; and it would be 
happy for ſuch, if they could be admitted into a 
well regulated work-houſe. But, in the country, 
the caſe is the reverſe; the children of cottagers 
and labourers are, in general, well educated, 
and become uſeful members of ſociety. It may, 
perhaps, be difficult to get a ſufficient number 
of proper perſons, within a moderate diſtance, 
with whom all the poor children in a populous 
place could be boarded; but, ſo far as they 
are to be found, this plan ſhould be tried. It 
promiſes both an advantage to the children, 
and a ſaving to the poor funds. The numbers 
in the houſe will be greatly leflened, if ſuch on- 
ly are received as cannot be provided for in the 
| country, 
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country, One maſter, on ehesten, | 


might ſupply the place of a chaplain, and of 
the number of teachers now require. 

The next part of the plan relates to the old 
people in the poor - houſe. It has been ſhown, 


in a former part of this work; that, while the 


expence of ſupporting the poor in a charity 
work-houſe-exceeds the average expence of the 
family of an induſtrious tradeſman, the work 
done by them is very inconſiderable. The un- 
avoidable cauſes of this in poor houſes have been 
alſo pointed out. To remedy theſe evils, as far 
as may be, it is propoſed, that the poor in the 
houſe ſhould be claſſed and lodged ſeparately. 
tt, Thoſe who are ſuperannuated, and can do 
nothing for themſelves, to be put in an alms 
houſe, there to be maintained and duly attended 
to. 2dly, Thoſe that are diſeaſed to be put in 
an hoſpital, where proper care ſhall be taken of 
them. 3dly, Thoſe that are yet able to do work, 
though not for the whole of their maintenance, 
to be lodged by themſelves, in a part of the 
houſe diſtin& from the two former claſſes. It 
1s ſuppoſed, that, in the Edinburgh poor houſe, 
there may be near three hundred perſons of this 
deſcription. 

It is on this laſt claſs, chiefly, that the PROVE 


is propoſed to be made. It is believed, that 
ſuch 
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fuch” perſons might do « great deal more work 
than they now perform in the houſe, and, at 
the ſame time, do thoſe offices for themſelves, 
which are at preſent done by hired ſervants. 
Therefore, it is propoſed, that they ſhould be 
ſtill allowed lodging in the houſe, with a cer- 
tain proportion of coals, and ſeven pounds 
weight of bread or meal per week. On recei- 
ving theſe, and being once provided in clothes, 
and other neceſſaries, they are in future to be 
of no farther trouble or burden to the houſe. 
Out of the profits of their work, which are to 
be entirely their own, they are to buy for them- 
ſelves whatever articles of food they may chooſe 
over the allowance of the houſe. They are to 
dreſs their 'own victuals, to find themſelves in 
clothes, to mend, and waſh, 'and keep them in 
good order, and alſo to do all the neceſſary ſer- 
vices about their rooms, as if they were houſes 
of their own. By this plan a greater encou- 
ragement would be given to induſtry, while, 
from a calculation, it appears, that nearly one 
half of the expence would be ſaved. At the 
ſame time, by dividing them into meſſes of ſix 
or ſeven, it is thought they might live more 
comfortably than in their preſent ſituation. 
This is but a general view of the plan, 
which, in the pamphlet, is very diſtinctly laid 


down, 
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down. It contains, beſides, various other re- 
marks and propoſed improvemente, which merit 
attention. What is chiefly meant by mention 
ing it here is, to conſider how far the method 
of providing for the poor is to be preferred or 
not, to that before .propoſed, of granting them 


out- penſions in their own, or r in their relations 
or friends houſes. 40 be91d 


Though it is, with regret, that I differ i in any 
article from the judgment of à gentleman of 
ſuch known abilities as the author of the aboye 
propoſal, whoſe ideas on this ſubjeQ ſo nearly 
coincide with my own, yet I am ſtill of opinion, 
that the plan I have propoſed, of ſupplying the 


poor by out-penſions, will be more eaſy and ef- 


fectual than this now mentioned, to which 1 
preſume to ſtate my objections. 91 2 

By this plan, about three hundred poor of 
both ſexes will be lodged within the walls. of 
one* houſe, in contiguous apartments. It will 


be found, that the greateſt part of the perſons 


admitted are of very indiffereat charaQers, who 
have reduced themſelves to this ſtate of indi- 
gence by vice, idleneſs, or extravagance, in the 
former part of their life. It has been alſo found, 
that, in a great houſe of this kind, the utmoſt 
authority of maſters, miſtreſſes, and overſeers, 
is — ſufficient to Preſerve good order and 
cleanlineſs; * 
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cleanlineſs ; irregularities are daily committed, 

which it — impoſſible entirely to prevent. 
It is to be feared, that, by the plan now pro- 
poſed, ſome of theſe evils would be increaſed. 
Though the poor, ſo lodged, be ftill under 
the general direction of the maſter or miſtreſs 
of the houſe, yet, as they provide for them 
ſelves, and buy and dreſs their own viduals, 
they become, in ſome meaſure, independent of 
ſuperiors. The overſeers may correct groſs and 
open irregularities ; but they could hardly diſ- 
cover or correct more private vices and abuſes, 
which muſt neceſſarily prevail where ſo many 
worthleſs individuals are collected within ſo 
ſmall a compaſs. If, by the preſent plan of 
management, where every thing is provided for 
them, they find ſo many occaſions of quarrel- 
ling, is it not to be expected that their quarrels 
will be more frequent, and go higher, when left 
to provide for themſelves, each individual ha- 
ving a private and ſeparate intereſt to purſue ? 
Though, in their meſs, they ſhould agree to con- 
tribute equally to the expence of the proviſions 
bought, yet, how many cauſes of wrangling 
will ariſe about the manner and trouble of dreſ- 
ſing, and the proportion which each ſhould have 
of the food. It is alſo to be ſuſpected, that, as 
my of the poor are addicted to tippling, the 
beſt 
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beſt part of their earnings wil go'to we rams 

ſhop; re 744 onto + ore 
If they are.left to waſh and clean their own 

clothes, they will fave all the trouble they can 


on this article, and will rather ſubmit to filth 
and vermin, to which few of them have any 


great averſion, than undergo the toil of keep- 
ing themſelves clean. Poor people of ſober and 
good diſpoſitions, of whom there- is always a 
proportion, would then find themſelves very 
unhappy in the midſt of ſuch a ſociety, and, 
rather than live there, would accept of a ſmaller 
allowance, with a quiet life, On the whole, 
though, by this plan, ſome expence might be 
ſaved to the public, yet it is to be feared that 
this part of the houſe would ſoon n 3 
ſcene of filth and confuſion. 

The inſtance of a correction-houſe is not 
parallel caſe. There, it is ſaid, that twenty or 
thirty people are left to prepare their victuals in 
one room, who yet live and work together with- 
out any uncommon confuſion, More order, it 
is thought, might be expected from perſons of 
better characters. But it muſt be obſerved, that, 
in a Bridewell, neceſſity compels them to ſome 
degree of order. There they are kept in much 
ſtricter confinement, and under a more ſevere 
diſcipline, than can be exerciſed in a poor houſe. 

Farther, 
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Farther, the time of their confinement being li- 
mited, they are reduced to keep order, know - 
ing, that, if they ſhould be refractory, their im- 
priſonmęent may be prolonged. The very idea 
of a charity work-houſe ſuppoſes a degree of li- 
berty and indulgence, which, though they ate 
apt to abuſe, yet cannot be taken away. 10 
It may be ſaid, that, if the poor are inclined 
to tipple, to quarrel, or to a neglect of cleanli- 
neſs, they will have more opportunity of in- 
dulging theſe diſpoſitions in private apartments 
than in a poor houſe. It is granted, that, in 
ſome reſpects, this may be the caſe; but the 
evil. is leſſened, when, by living in private hou- 
ſes, ſo many. ꝓerſons of bad character are ſepa- 
rated. Such as are ſober and induſtrious will 
be ſuffered to live in greater quiet and comfart. 
Thoſe of oppolite diſpoſitions will be, in ſome 
meaſure, reſtrained, by the fear of being expel- 
led as nuiſances from the neighbourhood, or of 
being committed to a Bridewell, 

The chief ohjections to out- penſions are an- 
ſwered i in the plan of a more ſtrict police, be- 
fore propoſed. If the penſioned poor ſhall be 
obliged to wear badges, few will apply for a 
penſion. who can live without one. If one or 
more. attentive inſpectors are appointed, impoſi- 


tions may, | be prevented, and frauds diſcovered ; 
Fff and; 
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and, if a correQion-houſe, under proper regu- 
lations, were eſtabliſhed, the refractory and vi- 
cious would be more effeQually reſtrained. For 
theſe reaſons, I prefer the plan of out- penſions, 
which, in a ſhort time, would not only reduce 
the preſent expence, but provide for a greater 
number of indigent objects. The rooms in the 
poor houſe evacuated by this alteration might, 
with little expence, be converted into places of 
ſtri confinement, which are much wanted, as 
the preſent correction-houſe in mapa is too 
ſmall. 


In the city of Glaſgow a plan, very nearly 
reſembling that which 1 have offered, has been 
followed with ſucceſs. In the year 1733, a 
poor houſe was built by ſubſcription. It was 
not, however, intended for all the poor in the 
pariſh, but was deſtined chiefly for the recep- 
tion of the aged and infirm, who had no friends, 
and who were unable to take care of themſelves, 
and for orphans, or children who were in a 
condition equally deſtitute. Though this city 
is larger than Edinburgh, excluding the ſub- 
urbs, and conſiſts of .about 35,000 inhabi- 
tants, yet the number admitted into the poor 
houſe has ſeldom exceeded 320 perſons at one 
time. The expence of- their maintenance is 

nearly 
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nearly the ſame in proportion to their numbers 
coſts about L. 4: 7 0. The whole expence 
of the houſe is about L. 1400 per annum ; but 
the number of poor maintained or ſupplied by 

They are divided into claſſes. The firſt is 
what is called the ſeſſions poor. Formerly the 
church-ſeffions in Scotland, who are nearly the 
ſame with the veſtry meetings in England, had 
the whole management of the poor, whom they 
ſupplied out of the collections made at the 
church-doors, or from other funds with which 
they were entruſted. The preſent objects of 
their charity are old inhabitants of decent cha- 
raters, whom age or misfortune have rendered 
unable to work for the whole of their ſubſiſt- 
ence. Though, at the erection of the poor 
houſe, the church- ſeſſions agreed to give L. 300 
per annum out of their funds for the ſupport of 
it, yet they retain L. 600 per annum to ſupply 
the poor of the above deſeription, to whom 
they give monthly penſions from 10. d to 2. ſn 
each perſon or family. The numbers thus ſup- 
ported by them are about goo. Had even one 
half of theſe been forced into poor houſes they 
muſt have coſt the public L 2000. inſtead of 
L. 600 per annum. 


In 
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In the! judicious application of this charity, 
the gentlemen: whq compoſe· che ſeſſioms thave 
great merit. The ſeſſion of every.churchiin/the 
city has a particular diſtricty and the diſſerent 
members regularly viſit their ſeveral bbundsz fo 
as to become acquainted with the real charidter 
and circumſtances of almoſt every individukl on 
their roll, or who makes application to them. 
By this means it is ſeldom that they are ĩimpoſed 
on, or that any family receives more or leſs than 
their eircumſtances require. It is only here 
true virtue and public ſpirit remain, that ſuch 
| REY ſervices: for tha, public are to be ex- 
pected. 0910905 ig wort! 
Beſſde the poor 1 ſupplied by the ſeſſions, 
then were numbers of a lower: claſs, who, from 
having reſided a certain time in the place, claim- 
ed a right to beg and to ſhare of the public cha- 
rity. To prevent the nuiſance of public begging, 
an exact lift was taken of all ſuch poor, deſeri- 
bing their circumſtances, and it was agreed to give 
them a weekly allowance of meal or bread, ſuch 
as was thought ſufficient to ſupport them with the 
aſſiſtance of their own labour. The allowance is 
from 4 to 15 pounds weight of meal or bread. 
As this is given to poor families chiefly, and 
ſeldom to ſingle perſons, it is difficult to aſcer- 
tain the number ſupplied, It is ſuppoſed they 
may 
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may umount to abom one thouſand. This coſts 
about L. 1000 anmually, which ſum is raiſed 
by an aſſeſſment on the inhabitants. None, 
however, are tatell but ſuch as are hr to 
have a capital of L. 300. od Bora on 25 
By this judicious method of n £or | 
the poor; | begging is aboliſhed, and no encou- 
ragement is afforded to idleneſs, While the really 
neceſſitous are ſupplied at about one fourth of 
the expence which they muſt have coſt, had 
they been taken into a poor houſe. It appears 
that, in Glaſgow, there are about two thouſand 
poor annually maintained or ſupplied by the 
public, whoſe whole expence does not exceed 
L. 2500. In Edinburgh, there are about one 
thouſand maintained, who coſt about L. 4000 
annually. The only reaſon that can be aſſign- 
ed for this difference of expence is, that, in Glaſ- 
gow, there are but few paupers received into 
the poor houſe, the greateſt part being ſupplied 
by out penſions. In Edinburgh the management 
is the reverſe of this; the greateſt part of the 
poor are maintained in the hoſpital, and out 
penſions are given only to a few. ä . 


Where the expence of poor houſes is com- 
plained of, a method of management. ſimilar to 
this now deſcribed might be adopted. To pre- 

| vent 


8 


| ſeſhons, in whoſe bounds they reſide ; after this 


| 
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vent impoſitions, the greateſt care is there taken 
to inquire frequently into the cireumſtances of 
all the poor on the penſion- roll. Once every 
quarter they are ſummoned before the ſeveral 


they are examined by a committee of the magi- 
ſtrates, and a third time by a committee of the 
managers of the poor houſe; after which their 
allowance for the enſuing quarter is fixed. 

It will be difficult, in a great-city, — 
in luxury and affluence, to get a ſufficient num- 
ber of reſpectable inhabitants to ſubmit to ſo 
much trouble. A great part, however, of this 
labour might be ſaved by employing, as before 
propoſed, inſpectors of the poor, to whom this 


buſineſs may be committed. They ſhould be, 


at the ſame time, ſuperintended by the mana- 


gers, and if any of them are found guilty of 


neglect, or of falſe information, they ought to 
be immediately diſmiſſed from the office. If to 
this were added a cortection houſe, on the plan 
before deſcribed, for the puniſhment or reforma- 
tion of thoſe who are diſcovered to be idle or 
diſſolute, it is thought that the execution of 
ſuch a plan would be productive of the beſt 
conſequences, 

It would ſeem that theſe are what are Geh 
wanted in the city of Glaſgow. Notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing the attention beſtowed by the gentlemen of 
that place on the management of the poor, yet, 
in the neighbourhood, inſtances of houſe-break- 
ing and robbery are very frequent. This ſeems 
to ariſe chiefly from the want of a ſtrict police. 
Were there a few men, of ſufficient abilities, in- 
veſted with a power to viſit the low houſes in 
the city and ſuburbs, and to inquire into the 
characters and way of living of ſuſpected per- 
ſons, both which they ſhould report to the ma- 
giſtrates or ſheriff, there is reaſon to believe that 
the nuiſance complained of might be in a great 
meaſure remedied. A correction houſe would 
not only puniſh, but, what is of greater impor- 
tance, the dread of it would prevent many 
crimes which otherwiſe might have been com- 
mitted. 


CHAP. 
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"HOUGH, in general, the demand for la- 
1 bour in Britain be ſuch, that there are but 
few or none who are willing to work that can 
long want employment, yet there may be emer- 
gencies when there is real ground for the com- 
plaint. In the time of war, when 150,000 or 


206,000 of our ableſt men are employed in the 


army or navy, there will be a ſcarcity of hands, 
which is ſenſibly felt both by the farmer and 


manufacturer. But, in the event of a peace, 


when the army and navy are reduced, thouſands 
will, all at once, be without employment, and 
ſcemingly in want of bread. As a nation, we 
might be chargeable with ingratitude, if we ſuf- 
fered thoſe brave men, who have hazarded 

| their 


* 


a 


| their lives in our defence, to return to ſtarve in 
that country which they had contributed to 
ſave. 

Though ſome proviſion 1s alle by the noble 
eſtabliſhments of Greenwich and Chelſea hoſpi- 
tals for thoſe who have ſerved for a certain pe- 
riod, yet the out- penſions given are hardly ſuf- 
ficient for their ſupport, and they do not provide 
for a number of otheis who are not entitled to 
this benefit, though they may be no leſs in want 
of it. It has, therefore, been humanely propo- 
ſed, that ſome employment ſhould be provided 
by the public for our ſoldiers and ſeamen before 
ſuch an event ſhall take place. One propoſal 
18, to paſs an act of parliament, 

V, For a general drainage of lands in every 
county, on having proper commiſſioners ap= 
pointed to mark out the parts to be drained, to 
direct ſatisfaction for all damages by verdict of 
jury, and to proportion the expence according 
to the benefit every landholder or occupier 
ſhall receive thereby. 

2dly, Another act to encourage the incloſing 
of waſte or barren lands, &c. Plans are likewiſe 
propoſed for employing them on the turnpike 
and other public roads. 

Every -humane ſcheme claims attention and 
reſpect; ; it ought not, however, to be raſhly a- 

gg dopted, 
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dopted, without conſidering how far there is a 
probability of its anſwering the end in view. 
As a general propoſal only has been made, it 
is impoſſible to enter into a particular inveſtiga- 
tion of it; it is the general plan only that can 
be conſidered. It is preſumed, that no act is 
intended to oblige the proprietors of wet or 
marſhy lands to drain them, whether they find 
this to be to their advantage or not; or that the 
drainage ſhould be directed by commiſſioners 
appointed by parliament, who, though not cho- 
ſen, yet are to be paid by the proprietors, This 
would be an incroachment on the liberty and 
property of the ſubject. Nor can it be intend- 
ed, that foldiers and ſailors diſmiſſed from the 
ſervice, ſhould be compelled to work at theſe 
drains on certain wages; this might be a ſevere 
hardſhip impoſed on many of them, who might 
find better employment elſewhere. Neither 
can it be meant to oblige them to work on the 


high-roads on certain wages, or to oblige the un- 
dertakers for the roads to employ them in pre- 
ference to others whom they might find on ea- 
ſier terms, and fitter for the purpoſe. 

All that is ſuppoſed to be intended is, that a 
general act ſhould be paſſed to encourage the 
drainage of wet lands, which the proprietors of 
ſuch grounds might take the advantage of, if 


they 
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they ſhould find ſuch a meaſure to be for their 
intereſt; by which, it is probable, employment 
would be afforded to a greater number of la- 
bourers. It would be premature to conſider 
more particularly the nature of ſuch a law. But, 
if there be no other material purpoſe for enact- 
ing it than this, of employing our diſbanded 
ſoldiers and ſeamen, it does not appear to be fo 
neceſſary on this account as may be imagined; 
nor, if it were neceſſary, does it promiſe to an- 
ſwer, in any effeclual degree, the end propoſed 
by it. 

Since the commencement of the preſent war, 
our country has been drained. of upwards of 
300,000 meny This is a very great number ; 
but it is a melancholy truth, that, of this mul- 
titude, there is not a third part that will ever 
return. A very large proportion of them have 
already periſhed in the ocean, by the ſword, and 
by the diſeaſes of climate. In the event of a 
peace, the number to be diſcharged will be very 
ſmall, when compared to that raiſed for the 
ſervice, We ſhall ſuppoſe, that, on the. reduc- 
tion of the army and navy, 50,000 are diſband- 
ed, who ſeem to call upon the public for em- 
ployment. This is a great number, when col- 
lected into one, body, but, when ſpread over 
Great Britain and Ireland, among ten millions 


of 
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of people, the increaſe of inhabitants will hard 
ly be felt; and there is reaſon to think, that, 
before they are a month at their homes, there 
is not one of fifty will want, or, at leaſt, needs 
to wam, either ſubſiſtence or employment. 

It is known, that, at preſent, workmen are 
ſcarce, and their wages high. When the war 
is over, it is to be expected that the price of 
labour will fall, and hands be more eaſily ob- 
tained. This is to be looked for, not ſo much 
from the numbers diſmiſſed from the publie 
ſervice, as from the number of young people 


daily growing up, who, by not having the op- 


portunity of enliſting in the army, will be kept 
at home. Still, however, there is no great rea- 
ſon to dread, at leaſt for ſome time, a ſuper- 
abundance of hands. Unleſs we be a ruined 
people, it is at the commencement of a peace 


that there will be the greateſt demand for la- 


bour: Then many branches of manufacture, 


which languiſhed during the war, will go on. 


with greater ſpirit, and, money becoming more 
plenty, the improvements of agriculture will be 
carried on to a greater extent. When the price 
of labour is moderate, the gentleman, the far- 
mer, and manufacturer, will be able to employ 
a greater number of hands than they can at pre- 
ſent afford to engage. Until ſome time 1s al- 

lowed 


\ 
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lowed to ſupply the lofles of men occafioned by 
the war, there is reaſon. to expect, that there 
will be more than a ſufficient demand for all the 
workmen' the country can afford.” In this view, 
the ſcheme of providing yore work does 1 not 
appear neceſlary. 

. In anſwer to theſe . a it 
may be ſaid they are contradicted by fact. It 
is known, that, after the reduction of the army, 
we ſind the greateſt number of men unemploy- 
ed, and the country is then mbre infeſted with 
thieves and robbers than at any other time. If, 
from the regiſter of executions at Tyburn, it 
appears, that the numbers who ſuffer in peace 
are double of what they are in war, it is to be 
expected, that, immediately after a peace, the 
numbers will be till greater. The reaſon al- 
ledged for this is, that poor men, wanting em- 
ployment, and, conſequently, a lawful means of 
ſubſiſtence, are compelled, by neceſſity, to fall 
upon unlawful means, which might be prevent- 
ed by providing work for them. 

The firſt poſition will be allowed, chat, after 
a peace, there will be a greater number of eri- 
minals; but the cauſe aſſigned for this is not 
granted; nor does the inference follow. The 
number of criminals is undoubtedly leſſened by 


12 becauſe then many idle and diſſolute young 
fellows, 
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fellows, either enliſt in the army, or are im- 
prefſed into the ſea ſervice, who, if they had 
not been thus diſpoſed of, muſt, in a ſhort time, 
have brought themſelves to a gibbet. While 
they were confined on board a ſhip, or kept un- 
der the authority of military diſcipline, they 
were happily prevented from committing public 
crimes; but, ſet at liberty from what they rec- 
koned a painful reſtraint, they return with avi- 
dity to a profligate courſe of life. No employ- 
ment provided, no encouragement afforded, no 
puniſhment threatened, will ever perſuade ſuch. 
men to ſubmit to laborious occupations, while 
they can diſcover a poſſibility of ſubſiſting in | 
what they think an eaſter way. Accordingly, 
it will be found, that thoſe who become the vic- 
tims of public juſtice, are very rarely ſuch as 
were reduced to the neceſſity of unlawful prac- 
tices from want of employment. They are, in 
gerſeral, the perſons who were the»molt able, if 
they had been inclined, to provide for them- 
ſelves by their own labour. FR 
But, ſuppoſing there were a want of employ- 
ment for our ſeamen and ſoldiers after a peace, 
it does not appear that any work afforded by 
the public could effectually anſwer the end in 
view. | 
Seamen 


\ 
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Seamen are accuſtomed to very hard labour; 


but their work and manner of life is ſo diffe- 
rent from that of a day labourer at land, that no 
wages will tempt them to toil from morning to 
night with a hammer on a high-road, or with a 
ſpade in the bottom of a wet ditch. They will ra- 
ther find employment for themſelves in merchant 
ſhips at home or abroad, or in fiſheries, or ferry- 
boats; and, in ſome. one or other of theſe, there 
is little danger of their wanting employment. 
Soldiers are, in general, better fitted for coun- 
try labour; but it is thought that there is only a 
ſmall number of them who would accept of the 
employment propoſed to be offered them. Moſt 
of them, having been long from their native 
home, have a ſtrong deſire to return to their fa- 


thers cottages, and, after the toils of war, to 


enjoy peace in the midſt of their friends. This 
natural propenſity is ſo ſtrong, - that there are 
but few whe would not prefer a ſcanty ſubſiſt- 
ence in their own country, to the beſt wages at 
a diſtance from it. There are likewiſe many 
of them bred to trades and manufactures, be- 


fore they entered into the army. When their 


ramble is over, and they have had ſufficient ex- 
perience of the fatigues and dangers of a mili- 
tary life, they return with greater contentment, 
at leaſt for ſome time, to their former occupa- 

tions, 
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tions, in which, in general, they will earn more 

than by any 'common labour. Tt would ſeem, 

that any ſuch plan as this propoſed would be 

bur of partial ſervice to the few who have no 

homes, or can get no other employment, or to 
the few whoſe homes are near. to the pizeve 
where ſuch works are carrying on. 

To confirm theſe obſervations, a ſcheme; re- 
ſembling what is above propoſed, has been al- 
ready tried. At the concluſion of the laſt war, 
when a great part of the army was diſbanded, 
the truſtees for the Forfeited Eſtates in Scotland 
thought they could not better diſpoſe of a part 
of theſe uncultivated grounds, than by giving to 
ſoldiers retired from the ſervice three or more 
acres each; and, to encourage them to ſettle, 
they nm. to build them houſes on the grounds 
allotted. As many of theſe men had come from 
thoſe parts of the country where the Forfeited 
Eſtates lay, it was expected that they would 
readily accept of the offer. The-ſcheme was 
accordingly executed. Portions of land were 
aſſigned to numbers of them; and the ſum of 
L, 6000 was expended on building their houſes. 
No deſign could be more plauſible, or promiſe 
greater ſucceſs. Here a ſeemingly comfortable 
retirement was provided for thoſe brave men 
who had ſerved their country, while, at the 

ſams 
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fame time, 'the Mime intended to noogls a6 
fertilize waſte and uninhabited grounds. It ny 
however, been fince found, that it very imper- 
fectly anſwered the purpoſes intended. In a 
few years, the moſt of them deſerted their hou- 
ſes, and only a very ſmall proportion of them 
remained, to make any thing of the advantage 
afforded them. They probably found, that they 
could employ themſelves more profitably, ot 
more to their inclinations, elſewhere. I have 
never heard that any of them turned robbers, 
or even beggars, while they were able to work. 
Men will always ſucceed beſt, when they are 
left to chooſe their own trade, or way of life. 
Let::a buſineſs be ever ſo advantageous, or a 
ſituatibn ever ſo favourable, yet, if they go a- 
gainſt their inclination, they will never make 
any thing of them, uit! 

Farther, in general, it hath been Cond, 4 | 
no work carried on by any collective body of 
men has ever ſucceeded ſo well, as that carried 

on by individuals, who, knowing that they muſt 

reap all the profit, or ſuffer all the loſs, are in- 
tereſted to beſtow a faithful attention to every 
part of the buſineſs. All public works are 
known to be done at the higheſt expence, unleſs 
when finiſhed by contract, where the contractor 
acts as a private perſon, and employs his own 
8 workmen. 
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workmen, It ſeems not to be the buſineſs: of © 
the legiſlature to interfere: in what concerus the 
regulation of any particular branch of trade, of 
commerce, or of country improvement, where 
it is impoſſible that any body of men, however 
wiſe, can be competent judges of what. is moſt. 
_ expedient, in ſo many different caſes, with which 
they cannot be acquainted. It ſeems rather 
to be their department to take off ſuch reſtraints, 
laid on by former improvident laws, as may be 
complained of, and to grant ſuch general en- 
couragement to induſtry as may be conducive, 
on the whole, to the public good. If this be 
attended to, and the bleſſings of peace reſtored, 
from many appearances, there is little room to 
doubt that commerce, manufactures, agricul- 
rure, and improvements of every kind, will. be 
carried higher than they have hitherto been. In 
this caſe, inſtead of inventing work for the in- 
duſtrious, it will be an object of greater impor- 
tance to encourage population, and to procure 
hands to carry on the various branches of in- 
duſtry. | 
It muſt, however, be allowed, that there may 
be a temporary ſtdgnation in trade. When 
there is little demand for what is called the 
Aaple manufacture of a country, ſuch as woolen 
cloth in England, and linen in Ireland and Scot- 
land, 
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land; a number of hands, before ſupported by 
ſpinning and weavitig, may want employment. 
In ſuch caſes, the people may have cauſe to 
a and-to apply to the public for relief. 
It hath been ſuggeſted, that, in ſuch circum- 
Annen, it would-be an eficoufagement to in- 
duſtry, and prevent poverty, if the town or 
pariſh where ſuch complaints are moſt frequent, 
ſhould buy up a ſtock of the materials of ma- 
nufaQure, to be given out to thoſe who are 
really in want of employment ; and, on their 
returning the work properly executed, to give 
them the ſame price for their labour which was 
paid by the maſter of the manufacture who 
formerly employed them. It is evident, that 
the public muſt be at ſome loſs by this expe- 
dient; for, if thoſe perſons whoſe buſineſs it 
was to employ them, cannot afford the ſame 
wages as formerly, the public muſt be greater 
loſers than they could have been, and alſo more 
liable to be impoſed upon by bad work, and the 
embezzling of the materials given to manufac- 
ture. Still, however, it would ſeem adviſable 
that the public ſhould rather ſuſſer a ſmall loſs, 
and run ſome hazard, than allow numbers, wil- 
ling to work, either to ſtarve, or to be ** 
ſupported out of the poors funds. | 
Another advantage reſulting from this ſcheme 
is, that it would take away what is very fre- 
quent, 
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quent, the feigned pretence for begging! from 


Want of employment. It may be farther: ob- 


ſerved, that, though this propoſal is liable ta 
ſome of the objections before made to common 
work provided by the public, yet it is not liable 
to them all. The quantity and quality, of the 
materials given out may be aſcertained. It would 
not be a difficult matter to get ſome perſons of 
ſkill, who might take the trouble of judging of 
the execution of the work, and what ſhopld be 
paid for it; and, as the work is done by the 
piece, and not by days wages, the perſons em- 
ployed cannot impoſe on the public, by taking 
money for doing little or nothing. 

It is, however, only in caſes of urgent Hey 
ſity, where there is reaſon to apprehend ſome 
continuance of the want of work, that ſuch a 
ſcheme ſhould be adopted; and it ought to ſub- 
ſiſt no longer than the neceſſity which occaſion» 
ed it remains. In ſtaple manufactures, ſuch as 
woollen, ſilk, and linen, there is no great dan- 
ger of a total decay of trade, Thele are com- 
modities which cannot be wanted ; and the de- 
mand for them, though ſlow at one time, will 
return at another. In this caſe, private perſons 
are, in every reſpect, better qualified to employ 
workmen than any public body poſſibly can be, 
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INI 


Of the propoſal of giving marriage premiums to 
young people who have been educated at the 
public expence, in reward far good behaviour. 


The reaſons for this flated. g The objectious to it 
conſidered. What appears to be moſt conducive 
to encourage marriage. | 


HE ſtrength of a nation depends, in a 
great meaſure, on the number of its in- 
duſtrious inhabitants; therefore, to encourage 
population and induſtry, is one great object of 
a wiſe police, It is by marriage only, that 1s, 
by the ſtrict union of one man and one wo- 
man, who reckon themſelves mutually bound to 
nouriſh and rear their children, that the num- 
bers of mankind can be increaſed. Were this 
antient rite, and its conſequent obligations, once 
aboliſhed, the world would ſoon become a de- 
ſert. In the higher ranks of life, it too often 
happens, that extravagance and diſſipation ei- 
ther prevent marriage ; or, if perſons of this ſta- 
tion and charaQer do marry, it is often from 
politigal or lucrative views, where a happy pro- 


gen 
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geny is rarely to be expetted. It is to the com · 2 
mon people that we are to look for a ſupply of 


numbers; and it is from them that we are to 
expect the great body of 2 members of ſo- 


0 however, have thought, chat there are 


numbers in the lower ſtations of life inclined 


to marry, but who are prevented by the want 


of a houſe to live in, and ſome little ſtock 


whereon to begin a domeſtic life. This may, 


in a particular manner, be the caſe with thoſe 


who are educated at the public - expence, and 
who have no parents or relations able to help 


them forward. It hath been propoſed, there- 
fore, to grant to ſuch young people as have be- 
haved well, a ſpot of common or waſte ground, 
with a ſmall ſum to build a cottage, or to give 


to young women who have behaved well a ſmall - 


ſum, as a marriage-dower. This, it is thought, 
would be at once the greateſt encouragement to 


good behaviour, and ſenſibly promote the in- 


tereſts of the country. 

The propoſal is not only plauſible, but might, 
in ſome inſtances, produce good effects. There 
is, however, ſome reaſon to think, that, if it 
were generally adopted, it might lay a conſide- 
rable additional burden on the public, while it 
would 
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would not anſwer any general good. To be 
more particular, it may be objected to it, 

That, when two young people, of ſober and 
induſtrious characters, are inclined to marry, 
they will be ſufficiently able to provide for 
themſelves, however poorly born, and, in all 
probability, ſucceed better in life, by being left 
to depend on their o/ induſtry, than if they 
were at firſt ſupported by public aid. 

There are hardly any young perfons uncor- 
rupted by vice, or unenfeebled by diſeaſe, who 
dg not difcover an inclination to marry as ſoon | 
as they arrive at the age of maturity, This is 
one of the ſtrongeſt inſtincts of nature, implant- 
ed within us for the wiſeſt purpoſes. Ambi- 
tious to attain that ſtate, they are at pains to 
qualify themſelves for it. A young woman 
not only endeavours to adorn her perſon, and 
ſet off her looks to the beſt advantage, but ſhe 
ſoon learns that other qualifications are no leſs 
neceſſary to make a good wife. If ſhe has no 
dower, ſhe muſt ſupply the want by perſonal 
virtues; ſhe muſt ſhow that, by activity and in- 
duſtry, the is able to earn her own bread, while, 
by frugality and oeconomy, with chearfulneſs 
and good nature, ſhe is fitted to make an agree- 
able and uſeful companion, Thus qualified, 
though ſhe ſhould bring nothing but her. clothes 
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both them and their families miſerable, 
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along n en — 
a young man of ſimilar diſpoſitions. Toung 
men, virtuouſly educated,” have the ſame views. 
They ftrive- to diſtinguiſh * themſelves in rheir 
profeſſions, ſhowing that they are able-to work 
not only for res _ for the —— 
of a wife and family. 3 "overt 
Though it be es that the view of mar- 
rying does not always produce theſe good ef- 
fects; that many young women, vain, idle, and 
giddy, get huſbands, and young men, profligate, 
and diſſipated, get wives; yet ſuch martiages 
are ſeldom happy. The want of virtue renders 
"This 
does not eſcape the obſervation of others, "who, 
if prudent, are warned by their WU to bane 
their follies and their crimes. HUI 
From this it is inferred, that the views of 


| marrying, and living comfortably in that Rate, 
are in both ſexes the ſtrongeſt incentives to in- 


duſtry and good behaviour. There is alſo rea- 
ſon to believe, that, in general, it is more con- 
ducive to the intereſts of ſociety, that ſuch in- 
dividuals ſhould be left to depend on their own 
induſtry, than that any public proviſion be made 
for them. It is daily obſerved, that a large fa- 
mily of children commonly ſucceed better in 
life, than where there is only one or two of a 

family. 
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> rg In the-firſt caſe, they are taught to 
truſt to their own merit for ſucceſs; in the laſt, 

they are accuſtomed to depend on their parents, 
and that proviſion which they have made for 
them. It is the ſame in common life. The 
more that young people are left to depend on 
themſelves, and the leſs they depend on the pu- 
blic, they will be the more ſober and induſtri- 
ous, and, of conſequence, the more prof — 
and happy. 

If it could be ſhown that it is e ek 
power of many young people in the inferior 
ſtations of life toacquire, by their own induſtry 
alone, à ſuitable proviſion to enable them to 
marry, then it might be proper to allow them 
ſome public aid. But it does not appear that 
this is the caſe in almoſt any inſtance where it is 
proper for them to venture on wedlock, It may 
be affirmed, that there is no young perſon, how- 
ever poor originally, who, if he enjoys health 
and ſtrength, may not, by induſtry and oecono- 
my, in the courſe of a few years, earn as much 
as to enable him to ſet up houſe. Very eatly 
marriages ſhould-not be countenanced. The age 
of twenty-five years, when they have attained 
full vigour, is ſufficiently ſoon for any man to 
enter into a connubial ſtate. It is to be ſuppoſed 
that, for ſix or ſeven years before this period, 

Iii | he 
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he has been able not only to work for his own 
maintenance, but if he has no other burden, he 
may have laid up the ſavings of his wages, and 
accumulated a little ſtock more than ſufficientito 
rent and furniſh a cottage. If he has not been 
able to do ſo, what proſpe& has he of providing 
both for himſelf and 4 after 3 
This leads to 
- Another objection to the propoſal made, viz. 


that ſuch public encouragement might tempt _ 


numbers to enter on the nuptial ſtate, who are 
not qualified to ſupport the burden of a family. 
Though we reprobate the barbarous policy of 
| ſome country gentlemen, who will not ſuffer 
the poor people to marry, leſt they ſhould breed 
a race of beggars, to be ſupported by the pariſh, 
yet it ſeems to be going to the oppoſite extreme 
to offer an encouragement to it that is not wanted. 
If two young people are either ſo ſlothful, or 
feeble, or unſkilled, that they- can hardly work 
for their own ſupport, how is it to be expected 
that they ſhould provide both for themſelves 
and children? There are numbers of the com- 
mon people who are but litile endowed with 
the faculty of forelight, and perhaps it is fortu- 
nate for ſociety that it is ſo, Were they to fore- 
ſee all the diſtreſſes incident to a matrimonial ſtate, 
few of them would have courage to venture on 
„ 
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it, Thoſe who are- leaſt qualified for it are com- 
monly prevented by ſome immediate obſtacle. 
Few will marry until they are provided in a 
houſe to live in, and a bed to lie on. Remove 
this difficulty; let the pariſh find them in a 
houſe and ſome little furniture, and they will 
go together without thinking of the hazard of 
future poverty and diſtreſs. In this view, ſuch 
an encouragement would be really hurtful, by 
bringing an additional burden on the induſtri- 
ous part of ſociety, while little benefit is to be 
expected from the miſerable r of ſuch 
wretched parents. 

To give a marriage portion to young women 
brought up on public charity, appears to be ſtill 
more injudicious. If they have not merit of 
their own to recommend them, L. 5 or L. 10 
will be no temptation to a deſerving young man; 
but it will be a ſufficient bribe to a worthleſs 
fellow, who, after ſpending their money, will 
probably leave them burdens on the pariſh, If 
they are left to earn a little money by their own 
induſtry, this will be a better recommendation, 
and qualify them to make better wives than 
double the ſum given in charity. Such encou- 
ragements ſeem to be rather calculatcd to deſtroy 
the motives to virtue, than to promote the pu- 
blic good, 

In 
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In general, it would appear that providence 
has, by natural laws, made a ſufficient proviſion 
for the ſupport and welfare of ſociety. Pover- 
ty and reproach are held forth as the puniſh- 
ment of idleneſs and vice. If, by an ill judged 
humanity, we remove theſe reſtraints, if we ſup- 
ply idleneſs, and ſcreen vice, we do a real inju- 
ry to mankind. Proſperity and happineſs are, 
on the other hand, held forth as the rewards af 
induſtry and virtue; but, if we confer the pre- 
mium before it is merited, we take away the 
incentive to praiſe-worthy conduct. To help 
the order of nature by artificial means, is a dan- 
gerous attempt ; ſuch ſchemes may be plaufible 
in theory, but they ſeldom anſwer any good 
end. | | Edad 
If ithe thought neceſſary to give encouragement 
to marriage, it would appear that the time of en- 
tering into that ſtate is the period when ſuch aid is 
leaſt neceſſary. If the common people ever ſave 
any thing of their wages, it is then to be expec- 
ted; and it is believed that there are very few, 
even of the pooreſt, who have not laid up ſome 
little ſum to enable them to turniſh a houfe. It- 
is to be ſuppoſed that, at this time, they are in 
the vigour of life, moſt able to provide for 
themſelves, and leaſt incumbered by any other 
burden. 1 2 0 
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It may, however, happen that, at an after 
period, ſuch aſſiſtance may be very neceſſary. 
If they ſhould produce a numerous family of . 

young children, then it may exceed the utmoſt . 
exertions of their parents to provide for them 
all by their own labour. Here ſome aid is re- 
quired, until the little ones be grown up to do 
ſomething for themſelves. The old Roman 
law, in ſuch caſes, might be followed, that, 
when a common labourer 'or mechanic has a 
certain number of children, he ſhould be ex- 
eemed-from all public taxes or burdens, The 
tax of houſe or road money ſhould be paid by 

the county or diſtrict; the dues of baptiſms and 
burials ſhould*be paid by the pariſh. It is true, 
that the money required of them on account'of 
theſe is but trifling ; yet I have known the pay- 
ment of them very hard on a poor family; and 
a relief from them would be a very conſiderable 
eaſe. It is, however, only.where this is known 
to be a real hardſhip, that the indulgence ſhould 
be granted. 

There are other circumſtances, when aſſiſtance 
is yet more neceſſary, particularly when any of 
the parents of the family are, by ſickneſs or ac- 
cident, diſabled from working. In ſuch caſes, a 
proviſion ſhould be made for them, until they 
are reſtored to health. Were young people to 
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ſee a proper proviſion made for thoſe ad > loind | 
been uſeful and induſtrious, more liberal than - 


for thoſe who have been idle and worthleſs, it | 
would animate them to induſtry ; they would 
not be ſo much afraid of a family when. they 
knew, that, in caſe of diſtreſs, proper care would | 
be taken of them. 

If our charities were properly directed. nn 
beſtowed only where they appear to be neceſ- 
ſary, and moſt liberally on thoſe who have been 
the moſt deſerving, there is reaſon to believe 
that this would more effectually reſtrain idler 
neſs and profligacy, and more effectually en- 
courage induſtry and virtue, than any artificial 
ſcheme that can be deviſed, Smaller ſums would 
be required for the ſupport of the poor ; and 
theſe ſums would be applied to more beneficial 
purpoſes. We ſhould then beſtow our charity 
with good will, and have no real cauſe to com- 
plain of the burden. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


THOUGH, in theſe Inquiries, I have beſtow- 
ed conſiderable pains in pointing out what ap- 
peared to be erroneous in the management of 

the 
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the poor, and in ſuggeſting ſome remedies for 
the evils chiefly complained of, yet I have not 
the vanity to expect that the opinions delivered 
will be generally approved of, or that the plan 
here offered will be ſpeedily executed. When 
men have once formed their ideas on any ſub- 
ject, they are un willing to alter them. It is ſtill 
more difficult for them to change a practice to 
which they have been long accuſtomed. 

The burden of the poor and of poor houſes 
in Britain is very heavy, yet, by habit, the 
people are, in a great meaſure, reconciled to it. 
They believe the tax to be unavoidable, and are 
taught to think that no better method of ma- 
nagement carf be invented than that which is 
now in uſe. But we are not, for theſe reaſons, 
to deſpair of a reformation, Though long eſta- 
bliſhed prejudices are not to be ſuddenly eradi- 
cated, yet, by uſing proper means, they may be 
at laſt ſubdued ; it is by a gradual progreſs that 
we arrive at the knowledge of truth. If this 
work ſhall have a tendency to excite men of li- 
beral ſentiments to beſtow more of their atten- 
tion to this ſubject, or if it ſhould perſuade them 
to be more active in proſecuting better methods 
of providing for the poor than thoſe now in 
| uſe, the chief deſign of this EY will be 
anſwered, 


EE 
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-Suppoſing that the general able I | king 
advanced, and a. plan fimilar to this which 1 


have laid down were adopted, the greateſt diffi- 
culty ſtill remains, namely, to find bodies of 
men, of ſufficient abilities, willing to carry them 
into execution, The generality of mankind-are 
ſo much occupied in the purſuits of ambition, 
of wealth, or pleaſure, that there are but few 
diſpoſed to ſacrifice their time and trouble gra- 
tuitouſly to the public good. To thoſe who 
are inclined to undertake the ſervice, it is ren- 
dered more difficult, by the oppoſition to be 
expected from thoſe already entruſted with 
overſeeing the poor, the moſt of whom are ſo 
warped by prejudices or ſelf-intereſt, that they 
will obſtruct, as far as they can, every new 
ſcheme, or more frugal plan of management, 
There is one thing, however, which may for- 
ward the deſign, namely, that it is more than 
probable that the burden of the poor will con- 
tinue to increaſe, until at laſt its weight will 
compel men to think of ſome means of relief. 
When public ſpirit is wanting, neceſſity may 
oblige them to attend to a duty, where their 
private intereſt is no leſs concerned than that of 
the general welfare. If, even then, five righte- 
ous perſons are not to be found, ſuch a place 


or 
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or city, like Sodom and Gomorrah of old, is 
ripe for deſtruction, 
| , » 
In recommending more fri police, a more 
frugal management of the poor funds, and a 
more accurate diſcrimination between thoſe.who 
are, and are not the proper objects of charity, I 
may be charged with inhumanity towards the 
moſt unfortunate and the moſt” Uifenceles part 
of my fellow creatures. 199 
If I thought that any thing I have advanced 
could have a tendency to harden the hearts of 
mankind to the cries of diftreſs, ro ſhut up the 
ſources of charity, or to increaſe the miſeries of 
the miſerable; I would ſooner burn the 'hand 
that wrote theſe pages, than ſuffer them to ſee 


the light. But, if what I have produced ſhall | 


have a tendency, which I flatter myſelf it may, 


to afford the public juſt views af the ſubjeR, .. 


and of its importance, by which induſtry may 
be better encouraged, while idleneſs and vice, 
in the lower ranks of life, may be reſtrained, 
and by which the heavy burden of the ſober 
and induſtrious may be lightened, while deſer- 
ving objects of cHarity may be more comfort- 
ably relieved, I thall then enjoy the inward ſa- 
tisfaction of having contributed to the public 
good, and of having ated the part of an uſeful 
citizen. 
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A FTER the preceding Inquiries were writ- 
ten and ſent to the preſs, I was favoured 
by ſeveral gentlemen, who had heard of my 
work, with a number of volumes on the ſame 
ſubject, which I had not ſeen before. Though, 
in«general, I found little in them, of any impor- 
tance, entirely new ; yet, as ſome of them con- 
tain propoſals which merit attention, and others 
afford information of facts which are little 
known, it is hoped the following abſtracts from 
a few of them will be acceptable, 


The firſt I take notice of, is a book, entitled, 
A View of Real GRIEVANcES, with Reme- 
dies propoſed for redreſſing them, ſubmitted 
to the conſideration of the Legiſlature. - Prin- 
ted at London, 1772. 


THis work contains many judicious and in- 
genious obſcrvations. That in it which chiefly 
attracted my attention is, A PROPOSAL for the 

„better 


APPENDELE as 


better REIIET of the Poor, As I do not re- 
member to have ſeen it in any other publication 


on this ſubject, and, if it be practicable, it pro- 
miſes to be a more eſſectual mean of reducing 


the extravagant amount of the poor rates in 
England than any hitherto ee I give che 
following abſtracts from it. 


6 


* The poor laws, when enaQted, 1 were . 
ſary, and well intended; but now, when 


* ſhame ceaſes to attend thoſe who apply to the 


: public for relief, they are become the parents 


o 


of a life of idleneſs and diſſipation. No per- 


ſon will labour, if he can help it; and few 
poor , perſons will ſtrive to lay. up money, 
when they think they have no occaſion for 


doing it, and that the pariſh is obliged to 


maintain them; and, if a perſon can get ſuf- 
ficient in four days to ſupport himſelf for ſe- 


ven days, he will live in riot and debauchery. . 
It muſt be admitted, that this is not the caſe 


with all. Numbers lay up a ſmall matter 


weekly to ſupport themſelves, againſt, ſickneſs 
or accidents, and enter into focieties called 
Clubs, to which they pay ſixpence every 


month; and, when ſick, they receive, if con- 


fed to their bed, 6 ſhillings per week; if 
able to walk about, 3 ſhillings per week, and, 
if incapacitated to labour by old age or other- 

* wile, 


[ 4 a 
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wiſe, 28. 6 d. per week ' for life. As this 
payment and receipt is found, by calculation 


and experience, to be ten to ſeven in favour 


Jof the ſociety, a conſiderable ſum muſt ſoon 


accumulate, which produces very bad con- 
* ſequences,” as ſuch ſums are veſted in the 
© hands, and at the diſpoſal of the laborious and 


1 


indigent poor, who often apply it in ſupport 
of themſelves and families, when they enter 


K „* 


* 


a 


* 


into any confederacy to raiſe their wages, or 
into any other illegal combination. | 
* To remedy theſe evils, 


It is propoſed, that application be made to 
obtain an act of parliament, by which it may 


be enacted, That, upon Eaſter Monday, in 


the year „ the conſtables and inhabi- 


tants of any, or every pariſh in the county, 
ſhall aſſemble together at the church of ſuch 
* partth, (notice for that purpoſe being affixed 
upon the door of ſuch church at leaſt two 


* Sunday mornings before ſuch meeting), ' and 

* zf two parts out of three of the perſons ſo of 
* ſembled ſhall agree to carry this att into exe- 
* cution, that then, and not otheranſe, the ma- 
* jor part of them ſo and then aſſembled upon 


c 


5 


. 


Faſter Monday in every ſubſequent year, ſhall 


make a liſt of four or more ſubſtantial houſe- 
' holders, living in or near ſuch pariſh, who 


© each 
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each of them have an eſtate of lands and per- 
© ſonal eſtates, clear of all repriſals, of the value 
* of 'one thouſand pounds: And;'if there ſhould 
| © not be ſo many to be found having ſuch qua- 
* lification, then they ſhall inſert the names of 
© ſo many of the moſt ſufficient and the moſt 
© ſubſtantial houſeholders of ſuch pariſh not ſo 
qualified; and the conſtable ſhall return fuch 
 liſ-to two juſtices of the peace, at their then 
next ſpecial ſeſſions; and the juſtices from 
* ſuch lifts ſhall nominate two of them, to be 
called truſtees for the poor of ſuch pariſh for 
the year enſuing, and for the purpoſes of this 
act. And the major part of them fo aſſem- 
bled ſhall ele& one or more perſon or perfons, 
properly qualified, to act as ſurgeon or ſur- 
* geons for the ſaid pariſh, with a certain ſet- 
©tled ſalary, for the purpoſes of this act, &c. 
That every man above 21 years of age, (ex- 
© cept pariſh apprentices), and under 51, ſhall 
de obliged to pay to the ſaid truſtees of the 
reſpective pariſh in which he reſides, or has 
* reſided, the monthly ſum of 6 d. on the firſt 
Saturday in every four weeks, or lunar month, 
and every woman, of the ſame age, the month- 
* ly ſum of 4 d. If he or ſhe ſhall neglect to 
pay ſuch ſums, as aforeſaid, for the ſpace of 
one month, as they become due, that then the 

© truſtees 


CY * 1 


* 
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truſtees ſhall have a power to levy treble'ſuch 


ſums, with coſts, by diſtreſſes, and if no goods, 


© 


the perſons ſo neglecting or refuſing: to 2 
no benefit of the ſaid aqqcct. 
If any perſon ſhall neglect to pay, and ſhall 


ads ſhow a ſufficient cauſe, to be aſcer- 

tained on oath, for ſuch neglect, to any juſtice | 
of the peace, and ſhall pay down to the tru- 
ſtees ſuch ſums as he would have paid had he 
not made ſuch default, he or ſhe ſhall be ad- 


| mitted to all the benefits of the ſaid act, pro- 


vided he or ſhe ſhall be, at ſuch time, ſound 
in limbs, and in perfect health, 

* Every perſon paying as aforeſaid, and re- 
ceiving as herein after mentioned, ſhall not 


* be deemed to receive relief from the pariſh, 


nor be obliged to wear any badge, letter, or 
mark whatſoever. Every indigent man, pay- 
ing as above, ſhall be entitled to receive of the 
ſaid truſtees of ſaid pariſh, when he is not 
able to work, on account of any acute diſeaſe, 
or accident, providing it be not occaſioned by 
any riot, rout, or any illegal or criminal act, du- 
ring the time he ſhall be confined in bed, for 
any time not exceeding four months, the ſum 
of three ſhillings; and after ſuch four months, 
the weekly ſum of two ſhillings and ſixpence. 


Every woman, paying as above, when married, 
and 
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and alſo when, and as often as ſhe ſhall be de- 
* livered of a child, ſhall be entitled to the ſum 
* of 21 ſhillings; and every indigent woman, 
* when ſhe ſhall not be able to work, or follow 
an employment, by reaſon of any diſeaſe or 
* accident, as foreſaid, the weekly ſum of two 
* ſhillings and ſixpence. Every indigent man, 
* and if he has a wife, having above the num- 
© ber of two children, under the age of eight 
* years, or impotent as aforeſaid, for each and 
every child, the weekly ſum of one ſhilling. 
© And every indigent perſon aforeſaid, when 
* incapable of working, through old age or in- 
© curable infirmities, the weekly ſum of two 
* ſhillings and ſixpence for life. 
* The truſtees, for the time being, ſhall bei im- 
powered to ſubſcribe any ſum to any county, 
* or general, or charitable hoſpital, to enable 
them to recommend patients to ſuch hoſpitals, 
* as the pariſhioners, at any meeting, to be held 
for that purpoſe, ſhall agree to and direct. 
If any perſon ſhall preſume to feign ſick- 
* neſs, or lameneſs, or ſhall be guilty of any 
fraud in procuring aſſiſtance from and under 
* this act, and ſhall be convicted thereof by the 
* oath of one witneſs, before any two juſtices 
* of the peace, he or ſhe ſhall be fined, and pay 
* fix ſhillings, oyer and above the money he 
0 c or 
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© or the fo fraudulently received, and all the 


C, 


c. 


c 


expences attending the conviction, for the firſt 
offence; and for the ſecond offence, ſhall be 


excluded from any benefit of or from this 


att; | | 
No perſon ſhall receive any payment or 
benefit of, or from and under this act, that 


departs from one pariſh to another, unleſs he 


or ſhe have a teſtimonial under the hand of 
the conſtable and the church-wardens of the 
pariſh where he or [ſhe laſt ſerved, and a cer- 


tificate, ſetting forth the particular accident, 


or particular diſeaſe that rendered him or her 
not able to work. 
Every indigent perſon aforeſaid ſhall give 
immediate notice, when taken ill, to the tru- 
ſtees, who ſhall order the ſurgeon to viſit 
them as ſoon as poſſible; and the ſurgeon ſhall 
make a return to the truſtees of the caſe or 
condition of ſuch perſon ſo viſited, and the pay 
ſhall commence to be due from the ſurgeon's 
firſt attendance and return ; and the ſurgeon 
ſhall make a return weekly of the ſick and 
infirm under his care to the ſaid truſtees, 
which returns ſhall be taken as proper vouch- 
ers for the ſeveral payments made by the tru- 
ſtees in purſuance thereof, 

| * Any 


tion, may ſummon parties, ſettle diſputes, 'or- 
order what pay the parties ſhall receive, and 
* when ſuch pay ſhall: commence or ceaſe, with 

© an, appeal to the quarter- ſeſſions. + wg] | 
* The truſtees ſhall produce, and lodge with | 
q the clerk. of the pariſh, a juſt and true ac- 
count, fairly written, on Eaſter-Monday in 
every year, to remain in the hands of the ſaid 
* clerk, during one whole week, to be inſpec- 
© ted by any perſon who ſhall defire it, without 

fee, and ſhall verify, &c. 1 

© SURPLUSAGE' to be applied i in e 
; a, when cheap, or veſted in funds of ſe- 
* curity againft times of diſtreſs and dearth; --. 
 *. DEF1CIENCIES to be made good by and out 
of the preſent ſave rate, or à rate on my _ 
* greeable to it. 
© Truſtees 8. ſhall cefuſe- to vas, or 3 
are very negligent in their office, ſhall forfeit, 
© not exceeding L. 40, nor leſs than L. 5. 
The author obſerves, that Dr Price's reaſon- 
ing is very favourable to this propoſalIln. 
The lower part of mankind, ſays that judi- 
cious writer, are objects of patticular compaſ- 
ion, when rendered incapable by accident, ſick- 
neſs, or age, of earning their ſubſiſtence, This 
has given riſe to many very uſeful ſocieties a- 
LII mong 
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mong them 1 one another, 1 


out of the little funds, ſupplied by weekly con- 
tributions. A ſociety of this kind, formed on 
the following plan, would probably thrive. 
Let the ſociety, at its firſt eſtabliſhment, con- 
fiſt of 100 perſons, all between 30 and 40, and 
whoſe mean age may, therefore, be reckoned 
36; and let it be ſuppoſed to be always kept up 
to this number, by the admiſſion of new mem- 
bers, between the ages of zo and 40, as old 
members die off, Let the contribution of each 
member be fourpence per week, making from 
the whole body an annual contribution of 
L.85:17:0, Let it be farther ſuppoſed, that 
ſeven of them will fall, every year, into diſor- 
ders that ſhall incapacitate them for ſeven weeks, 
L. 30: 12: o will be juſt ſufficient to enable 
the ſociety to grant to each of theſe 12 ſhillings 
per week during their illneſs, and the remaining 
L. 55 per annum laid up, and carefully impro- 
ved at 3+ per cent. will increaſe to a capital that 
mall be ſufficient, according to the chances of 
life in Tables III. IV. and V. to enable the ſo- 
ciety to pay every member, after attaining to 
67 years of age, or upon entering on his 68th 
year, an annuity, beginning with L. 5, and in- 
creaſing at the rate of L. 1 every year, for ſeven 
years, 
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Pear, till, at the age of 75, it comes to a ſtand - 
ing annuity of L. 12 for the remainder of life. 
Though the above propoſal for providing for 

the poor will admit of ſome corrections and im— 

provements, yet the general ſpiritof it is excellent: 

It enables the commonalty, in health, to lay up 

for themſelves a more liberal proviſion in ſiek- 

neſs or old age than they could have received 
from the poor funds: It diſcourages that mean 
beggarly ſpirit which the preſent method of ſup» 
plying the poor has introduced, and it effeftual- 
ly relieves real want, without diſcouraging in- 
duſtry. While it effects all this, it will moſt 
ſenſibly relieve the country of one of its hea- 
vieſt burdens, and yet it impoſes no real hard- 
ſhip on the poor; the ſmall monthly contribu- 
tion required is no heavy exaction; in all pro- 
bability it would have gone to the ale-houſe. 

Wherever this ſcheme has been tried, it has pro- 

duced the beſt conſequences. | 

It is to be feared, however, that, as a public 
ſcheme, it is liable to ſeveral difficulties in the 
execution, 1½, It requires an act of parliament, 
or a new law, which is not eaſily obtained. The 
coumry, in general, muſt be convinced of the 
propriety of it, before it can obtain the ſanction 
of parliament. 24/y, If it be left to the option 


of the common people to adopt the plan or not, 
| it 


5 * 
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it is to be apprehended they will not agree to at, 
If the general body of them are ſober and in- 
duſtrious, they may ſay, we will contribute a- 
mong ourſelves, and manage our on funds, 
without being under any authority: If they are 
worthleſs and diſſipated, they will ſay, the pa- 
riſh is obliged to find us. 3dly, If the law o- 
bliges them to contribute, a cry will be raiſed of 
cruelty and inhumanity, that the rich, who 
ought. to bear the burden, are throwing it off 
themſelves upon the poor, who are unable to 
ſuſtain it. It might be replied, that the rich are 
only throwing off a burden which they unwari- ' 
ly allowed to be. impoſed upon them, and that 
now they are only laying it back, where it was 
before, on thoſe who ſhould in juſtice bear it. 

On the, whole, this propoſal merits greater 
attention than has been paid to it; and I am 
happy in this opportunity of bringing it again 
to the public view. It does not interfere with, 
but rather ſupports the plan I have preſumed to 
offer for managing the natural and vagrant 
poor. 
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| AN Ess Av, entitled, Tuobeurs on TRADE 
and COMMERCE, publiſhed at London I770, 
Contains the outlines, of a Scheme for the main- 
tenance and employment f the poor, the pre- 
vention of vagriiney,' and To" 1 the e 


2 * rates. , 


Txr1s Author conſiders, © 1ff, What methods 
are moſt likely to promote general induſtry 
among thoſe who do labour, but labour only 
* a patt of their time: And, adh, The methods 
moſt likely to prevent vagrancy and wary 
* begging, and to lower the poor rates.” 

To attempt an abſtract of what this gentle- 
man offers, might be doing injuſtice to his ſcheme; 
to tranſcribe the whole, would exceed the limits 
of this work. Though his obſervations are ju- 
dicious, and his ſcheme, in general, might be 
uſeful; yet, as far as I can preſume to judge, it 
requires too many alterations of the eſtabliſhed 
laws, and propoſes too many new things to be 
attended to. His plan of an actual work-houſe 
for the poor, different both from that of a Bride- 
well and a poor houſe, is, I am afraid, imprac- 
ticable. This eſſay is, however, entitled to me- 
rit, as it is calculated to correct popular errors; 

— 
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allowance ſhould be made, if, in doing this, one 
is ſometimes carried to the oppoſite extreme. 


* pee „a 
1 


In a Pamphlet very lately publiſhed in Londea, 
entitled, A Letter to Thomas Gilbert, Eſq; 
M. P.“ &c. the author is at conſiderable 
pains to ſhow the Utility and Expediency of 
* a poor houſe in every * 


I heartily agree with this author in the mol 


of his general obſervations; but I cannot agree 


with him in his concluſion, that a poor houſe 
is the moſt expedient and frugal method of 
maintaining the indigent. As, in the preceeding 
Inquiries, I have very fully ſtated my objections 
to this plan, it is unneceſſary to travel over the 
ſame ground; I will only ſay, that I find no 


reaſon to mn the opinion I have already gi- 
ven. 


0 * * * * 


The Manuſcript of the following QueRIEs 
was lately ſent me. Though they were writ- 
ten with a view to the management of the 
poor of a particular country, yet they ſuggeſt 
thoughts which may be of general utility, and 
diſcover more than common knowledge of 


a difficult ſubject. The author of them lives 
in 
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in retirement, and is unwilling to allow his 
name to appear in public; but he cannot con- 
deal from his friends his attention to the 

intereſts of his country, and his concern for 
2 the welfare of his fellow creatures. . 


TuxxE are, be — ag three — claſſes of 
poor whichare objects of law: , Houſeholders 
who never beg, and yet are unable, with their beſt 
endeavours, to earn neceſſaries for themſelves and 
children. ad, Beggars entitled to relief either 
voluntary or legal, who are either the aged or 
the diſeaſed, or orphans, or the children of thoſe 
who cannot or will not maintain them at home. 
3dly, Sturdy beggars and vagrants, whoſe re. 
ty is owing to vice and idleneſs. 

Each of theſe claſſes requiring a very diffe- 
rent management, the following conſiderations 
are ſubmitted, 


8 | Firſt Claſs. 
| The Scots poor law is, perhaps, as unexcep- 


tionable as any which could be propoſed, in ſo 
far as it lodges the power with the heritors and 
elders; yet, after having remained unexecuted 
for near fourſcore years in this part of Scotland, 
it merits moſt ſerious conſideration how far it 


is good policy to teach our commons that they 
have 
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have a legal claim to maintenance from the pa- 
riſh, whenever they judge: themſelves to be in 
poverty, even though that ſhould be occaſioned 
by debauchery ot a relaxation of induſtry? 

How far it is prudent to alter the preſent 
mode of charity towards virtuous and indigent 
houſeholders (the moſt deſerving of the poor), 
which coming partly in ſecret from their neigh- 
bours, and partly from the ſeſſion funds, has 
the appearance of a free gift offered in obedience 
to the divine precept; while the idle and diſ- 
ſolute have no reſource but beggary ve its nu- 
merous train of evils? _ 

Whether the number of perſons clas re- 
lief will not always keep pace with the known 
funds, whether voluntary or legal, and the fact- 
lity they find * Og admitted on the poors 
roll ? 

Whether, in moſt low country pariſhes, the 
funds under the direction of the ſeſſion have 
not hitherto been ſufficient, when added to the 
charity of individuals, to maintain the poor 
houſeholders ; elſe, how does it happen that 
they have generally increaſed of late years? 

Whether, if there be any deficiency-in ſome 
pariſhes in Scotland, it is not owing to ſeceſ- 
lions from the church; and whether ſome com- 


pn is not wanting to reſtore the poor's 
funds 
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funds to their former ſtate, in caſe the ſectaries 
refuſe to contribute their proportion to it, or to 
undertake for the «4 maintenance of their own 
post ht of 
"+ Whether, in a> to eee thei; poor's 
funds, a leſs exceptionable method could be 
found, than doubling the fees for marriages, 
births, and burials; which laſt would ſuperſede 
the queſtions about mortcloths ? Labourers, in- 
ferior tradeſmen, and other ſuch people ſhould, 


however, be exeemed. 
In caſe any pariſh rate be levied, . will there 


not be room for abuſes with regard to the half 


payable by tenants, &c. ſince it is directed to 
be paid, not according to their poſſeſſions, but 
their ſubſtance ; and is the miniſter rateable here 
as in England? | 

Should not perſons on the poor 's roll 11 diſpone 


all they die poſſeſſed of to the poor's funds? 
ö | Second Claſs. 


| Whether the dread and ſhame of beggary 
has not proved a powerful inducement to in- 


duſtry and ſobriety among our commons? 
Whether is it expedient, then, to aboliſh it en- 
tirely, or to put beggars on a footing with thoſe 
who have always been induſtrious, by main- 
taining the former at home? And whether, 
M m m on 
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on the other hand, it would be juſt or humane 
to ſend aged or infirm beggars to a — a- 
mong rogues and vagabonds? 21 

Whether beggary, though feared and deteſted 

by perſons a few degrees above it, is not a more 
agreeable proviſion to thoſe habituated to idle- 
neſs than any which the pariſh could give old 
infirm beggars? 
Whether moſt people would not more chear- 
fully give double to perſons in diſtreſs with 
their own hands, than pay one half of it to a 
poors rate ? 

Whether, then, is it not expedient to avail 
ourſelves of immemorial habits and honeſt pre- 
judices, and to allow our tenants, and others of 
middling ſtation, to give alms at their doors, un- 
der ſome regulations *? And whether the diſlike 
to that primitive mode of charity be not chiefly 
owing to the numbers of ſtrong and worthleſs 
beggars who intermix themſelves with real ob- 
jecks? | 
Whether, inſtead of directing liſts of all who. 
either are or imagine themſelves entitled to re- 
lief, the parochial meeting might not be direc- 
ted to take an account of actual beggars; for 

that 


* Theſe Queries are calculated for the management of the 
poor in country pariſhes. only. 
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that would not; in its conſequences, prove bre 
mium to idleneſs or diſſipation? 

Whether, after giving cottages, and ſome por- 
tion of the parochial funds, to aged and diieaſed 
beggars, willing to ſettle, and to do what they 
could under the eye of the ſeſſion, a trial might 
not be made, in country pariſhes, of giving paſſes 
to beggars unable to labour, and unwilling to 
ſertle, entitling them to aſk alms within a di- 
ſtrict? And, to prevent counterfeits, checked 
paper to be provided at the country's expence, 
wherein the beggar's name, character, and marks 
to be diſtinctly ſpecified? 

Whether the inability of Highland pariſhes 
to maintain their poor has not hitherto fruſtra- 
ted, in a great meaſure, every poor ſcheme in 
Perthſhire, particularly in the year 1756 ? 

Whether it would not greatly obviate that 
difficulty to divide the ſhire into diſtricts, con- 
taining each ſix or ſeven pariſhes of the low 
country, and two or three highland ones, ad- 
Joining ? | 

Whether giving beggars entitled to licenſes a 


range of conſiderable extent, would not ſuper- 
ſede thoſe complicated queſtions relative to the 
ſettlement of paupers, which have coſt England 
immenſe ſums, and which, on ſuppoſition of poor 


rates, would be agitated here ſooner or later. 
Whether 
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Whether children ſhould; be permitted to beg | 
upon any pretence; for young and tender 
minds are fitted to receive either good or bad 
impreſſions, N opo to the education. writs 
them? . | 

Whether the laws now in force, with a 
to poor children, be juſt or practicable, by 
which they may be conſtrained to ſerve till paſt 
thirty years of age for food and clothes only, 
and are ſubject to all chaſtiſement, life and tor- 
ture excepted ? A felon, tranſported * life, 
ſerves only for ſeven years. 

Whether the children of irreclaimable vgs 
gars might not be taken from them, and put 
under the inſpection of the ſeſſion, who ſhould 
ſet them to herding, or whatever other buſineſs 
they were capable of? And, if the parochial 
funds were not ſufficient, the expence might be 

defrayed out of the vagrant fund, hereafter 
mentioned, 


Third Claſs. 


Whether the impunity which vagrancy meets 
with from magiſtrates and people be not a ſtrong 
inducement to the idle and thoughtleſs to em- 
brace a wandering and diſſolute life? 


Whether every plan for the poor ſhould not 
begin with making effectual proviſion for con- 
ſtraining 
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FAraining ſturdy beggars and vagrants to labour 
in conſinement? And whether a, ſpirited and 


ſteady effort of that kind would not, in a great 
meaſure, render the maintenance of the two 
1 claſſes light and eaſy? ? | 
Whether, - in the preſent laws, thers 10 any 

* enumeration of yagrants but that in 1579 
c. 74. where they are all put under the ſame 
claſs, and ſubjected to equal puniſhment ? Whe- 
ther is that act in force, ſo far as it reſpects va- 
grant? 

Whether King William's proclamation, rati- 
fied in parliament 1692, be not a virtual repeal 
of the former. ſtatutes which ĩnfſict puniſhment - 
on vagrants? And whether a month's confine- 
ment in the jail or correction-houſe be not too 
ſevere in ſome caſes, and too mild in others? 
And if it is not defective, in fo far as it makes 
no diſtinction between the ſeveral degrees of 
vagrancy, nor provides additional puniſhments - 
for thoſe who repeatedly offend ? 

Whether the act 1663, c. 16. whereby p pro- 
prietors of manufactures, &c. were entitled to 
ſeize vagrants, and to compel them to labour 
for ſeven years without wages, be ſtill in force? 
And if it is, whether it is likely to be executed 
in a free country, unaccuſtomed to ſlaves, and 

that 
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that cruelty and rigour which are neceffary te 
make them quiet and uſeful ? oo ü 

Whether the mr ee directed by the 
act 1672. c. 18. be provided in the towns of 
Perth and Culroſs? And, if they are, whether 
they would be ſufficient for the reception of all 
the vagrants whom, on the ſuppoſition of a 
complete police, it would be 3 to con- 
fine? 

Whether the laying that burden on certain 
boroughs, without relief from the counties, has 
not been a chief cauſe to prevent the execution 
of that excellent law ? | 

Whether, in caſe the magiſtrates of dads 
refuſe to provide ſufficient houſes, there be any 
court which has power to compel them ; for 
reference is had in this and other acts to the 
Scots privy council ? | 

Whether it was proper to give the keeper the 
whole proceeds of the priſoner's work, ſince that 
might tempt him either to cruelty or remiſſneſs, 
as it ſuited his intereſt ? And whether even the 
ſtripes of a taſk-maſter in a priſon will make 
men work to any purpoſe, when they get no 
proportion of their gains ? 

Whether the twopence per diem, directed to 
be paid by pariſhes to the correction-houſe, be 
ſufficient to maintain them? And whether that 

may 
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may not make pariſhes remiſs in ſending in va- 
grants ? | | 
Whether, ſuppoſing it competent to lay the 
expence of conducting vagrants to priſon on 
pariſhes, and not on the whole county, it is 
probable pariſhes would exert themſelves to any 
Purpoſe? 

Whether the preſent laws were not adi on 
the ſpur of particular occaſions , and at periods 
when Scotland had no commerce? And whe- 
ther, in conſequence. of trade, and its attendant 
luxury, there is not always an increaſe of va- 
grants, and theſe of the moſt dangerous ſort ? 

Whether any of them have been regularly 
executed for many years paſt? And whether 
it will not be difficult to revive them, under the 
diſadvantages before mentioned ? 

If, however, we muſt be contented with ob- 
ſolete laws, it is queſtioned how far an attempt 
by one county is likely to be attended with any 
great or permanent effects, though, indeed, it 
may, for a while, turn the current of vagabonds 
another way. | 

In the view of making a trial to palliate the 
evils now complained of, it is ſubmitted, 

Whether the freeholders may not, both by 
the letter and ſpirit of the act of Geo. I, levy a 

ſum 


Bacon. 


— 
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ſum for the ſuppreſſing of wem The law 
directs the tax to be applied towards apprehend 
ing, &c. criminals: Now, ſurely vagrancy is a 
crime of no ſlight dye; by checking of [which 
more attrocious ones would often be prevented. 
Whether, if this was competent, it would not 
be expedient to keep the money raiſed for vas 
grants ſeparate from what is now called rague- 
money ; for, if in one common fund; either the 
one or the other purpoſe might be neglected? 
Whether, if funds could be thus obtained, it 


| would not be proper to appoint keepers of the 


corre&tion-houſe with ſalaries, and to apply the 
proceeds of the priſoners work towards their 
own ſupport ? 
Whether ſuch a houſe ks be conducted on 
a more humane and more effectual plan than 
that of the correction-houſe of Edinburgh * ? 
A committee of gentlemen and clergy might be 
appointed to ſuperintend it. 
Whether, in order to prevent the numerous 
evils ariſing from ale-houſes, the diſtrict meet- 
ings of juſtices, &. might not be directed year- 
ly to give the quarter-ſefſions an account of 
theſe that were neceſlary in each town and pa- 
riſh, and of the perſons fitteſt to be entruſted 
with licenſes ? The liſts to be given in at Lam- 
mas; 


* Sketches on Man, vol. 2. 
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mne; and the meeting in November to licenſs 
none bur ſuch as were contained in theſe -lifts, 
unleſs malice” or job could be prove. 


Whether, as tenants and trades people re ; 


averſe to take up beggars and vagrants, accounts 
ing the perſons of the former, in ſome degree, 
ſacted, and dreading the malice of the latter, 
premiums, proportioned to the offence, might 
not be offered to — conſtables and ſheriff- 
officers? | 

Whether theinftruQions ae 
by parliament, though confeſſedly imperfect, and 
in their preſent ſtate impracticable, can be . 
ly varied by the quarter- ſeſſions? e 

If, upon a further trial, a new eee 
ſhall be deemed neceſſary by our rulers, Whe- 
ther the one for England, made in the late 
King's time, would not be an excellent baſis for 


it, mutatis mutandts, to ſuit it to Scotlanjdꝰ 


Whether it would not be proper to adopt its 


_ fourfold diſtribution of vagrants into, 1/f,. Idle 


and diſorderly perſons—ſubjeaed to a month's 
confinement in the correction-houſe, or leſs, 


2dly, Rogues and vagabonds—ſubje&t to fix 
months impriſonment, or leſs. 34ly, Incorri- 
gible rogues—liable«to impriſonment, not under 


ſix months, nor exceeding two years, beſides 
whipping. And, at the expiration: of their term, 
Nun | the 


r 
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the juſtices may ſend them, if a male, to ſerve 

the King, or to work in a coal-pit or manufac« 
ture, the maſter of which will receive them, and 
give them wages, for a term of years. 4fbly, 
Felon rogues—who, on conviction by a jury, 


ſhould be tranſported for ſeven years ? * 11 "F< (> 


Whether, to the incorrigible vagrant who has 
no fixed reſidence, no ſocial ties, but with rogues 
and vagabonds, nor any honeſt means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, there would not be a degree of charity | 
and mercy in a ſentence of tranſportation ? '- In 
our colonies, ſlavery, and all its direful conſe- 
quences, are familiar, perhaps neceſſary. There 
the laws, and, what is ſtronger than any laws, 
the manners of the country, admit of cruel cha- 
ſtiſements towards an unwilling or refractory 
people: There the maſter has full power to 
make him learn ſome trade or' buſineſs, which, 
after a few years, he may exerciſe for his own 
benefit, in a country where labour 1s dear, and 
land and proviſions cheap. 5551 

Whether, under idle and diſorderly, may not 
be claſſed, in Scotland, %, Beggars going be- 
yond their limits, or guilty of drunkenneſs or 
miſbehaviour. 2dly, Such as live idle, without 
viſible means, and will not work for wages. 
3dly, Pedlars and petty chapmen, without a 
n Many rogues aſſume that trade. 4thly, 

Perſons 
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| Perſons aſking. alme on pretence of fire, &c. 
unleſs they have a paſs from the quarter · ſeſſtons. 
tb, Ballad ſingers able to work. Thoſe de- 
erepit, or above ſixty, to have paſſes. Gry, 
Highland reapers, having no paſſes from their 
on pariſhes; or to receive paſſes, to be backed 
on their return where they wrought ? Many 
worthleſs people would otherwiſe wander in the 
ume of harveſt under that pretext. © uh SAG 

- Under rogues and vagabonds: 2, Beggars 
not licenſed, and able to labour. 24%, Perſons 
wandering in gangs, and lodging'in kilhs;' &c. 
or lying in the open air, without giving a good 
account of themſelves. | 34ly, Perſons deferting 
their families unprovided for, without notice. 
4thly, Thoſe who play with cards or dice ar 
fairs or markets, or in ale-houſes, who have no 
paſs. thy, Perfons ſtiling themſelves tinkers, 
braziers, heckle, comb, or ſpoon makers, who 
have no paſs or ſettled reſidence. 6thly, Jug- 
glers and ſlight of hand men, not being aged, 
who muſt have paſſes. -thly, Fencers for prizes, 
and mountebanks vending drugs; alſo their 
Merry Andrews, without paſſes. 8754, Sol- 
diers and failors aſking alms without paſſes, or 
exceeding the time therein allotted. th, Per- 
ſons convicted of being idle and diſorderly, and 
again offending. 


Under 
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nder incoprigible rogues IU, A N 
vagabonds eſcaped from the conſtables, or re 

fuſing to be examined by a magiſtrate 3 or res 
fuſing to tell the place of their abode ; or know 


ingly giving a falſe account of themſelves, after 


being warned of their danger. -2d/y, Rogues 
and vagabonds breaking the correction-houſe. 
39ly, Perſons maiming themſelves, or counter- 
feiting dumbneſs, blindneſs, or lameneſs. 4#hly, 
The parent, or other perſon from whom child 
was ſeparated by authority, again found wan- 

dering with ſuch child. 5thly, Forgers and vi- 

tiators of paſſes, 6thly, Rogues and vagabonds 
convicted as ſuch, and again offending. - | 

Under felon rogues : 1//, Incorrigible ones 
breaking the corrrection- houſe.  2dly, Perſons 
adjudged to ſerve in any work at their own de- 
ſire, receiving wages, and deſerting therefrom, 
zdly, Incorrigible rogues again offending. after 
conviction. 

Whether enjoining the perſons above deſcri- 
bed to have paſſes, would not have many good 
eſfets ? When ſuſpicious perſons are apprehen- 
ded, it would be of importance to know their 


place of reſidence, by ſending to which their 
Heal character and former demerits might be 
learned, If neither convicted nor accuſed of a 
crime, the ſeſſion might ſubjoin their uſual ne- 


gative 
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| bse Every one either is or ought” 
to be of ſome pariſh or congregation; yet, in 
ordet to put it out of the power of the eſtabliſh- 
ed church to oppreſs ſectaries, let the certificate 
of the ſeceding miniſter entitle. to à paſt. After 
the law enjoining paſſes in England, there was 
not for a long while. a rogue to be ſeen *.- | | 
Whether the juſtices and commiſſioners of 
PR may not be impowered to aſſeſs the coun- 
ty in a ſum ſufficient to defray the neceſſary x 
pences, variable every year? Heritors of L. 100 
valued rent to be commiſſioners, with power 
to name a {mall committee for buſineſss. 

Whether, both in a police and vagrant ſcheme, 
great counties ought not to be divided into as 
many diſtricts as there are ſheriff- ſubſtitutes, 
each having its own correction-houſe, &c. and 
ſubject to the controul of the quarter ſeſſions? 
Without chis, the expence of conducting pri- 
ſoners would be enormous, beſides trouble to 
witneſſes and officers. The act 1672 points ont 
the expediency of this in Perthſhire. 

Whether there ſhould not be general ſearches 
through the whole ſhire upon the ſame night; 
and alſo particular ones before fairs, &c. in-or- 
der to apprehend vagrants, and to diſcover thoſe 


* Lord Coke. 
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Whether progreſſive puniſhments ſhould not 


be inflicted on ale-houſe keepers, &c. repeatedly 
convicted of haunting vagrants? 


Whether ſheriffs ſhould' not be iinjoweres; | 

upon a jury trial, to tranſport offenders to the 
- plantations, fince at preſent they can only ba- 
niſh the ſhire, though 1 can 3 capi | 
ly e 
x Is not a ſeverer ne than adopts and 
re-tranſportation neceſſary for felons returning 
to Britain before the nne of their baniſh= ; 
ment ? 

Whether, in order to prevent faction and ca- 
bal, it would not be proper to give the ſheriff 
the nomination of the ſeveral officers, ſubject, 
however, to the controul of the quarter ſeſſions? 
Both in a vagrant and police plan, much de- 
pends on the ſpirit and zeal of the agent or 
procurator- fiſcal. 

Whether the children of vagrants ſhould not 
be ſeparated from them, and, when old enough, 
bound apprentices to colliers, miners, ſalters, 
fiſhers, or ſailors, or ſuch trades as are leaſt li- 
ked by our commons z and that at the country's 


expence ? 
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* neee Work — Cine wy 
count of the management of the poor in Hol- 
land, - By the peruſal of a few volumes on this 
ſubject, very obligingly ſent me by Sir Joh 
Dalrymple, Baronet, I am now enabled to give 
ſome aceount of the ſtate of the poor in France, 
and of ſome of the diſſerent methods employed 
there to repreſs vagrancy, and to provide for 
the poor: From which it would appear, that, 
While they have greater reaſon to complain of 
the multitudes of idle and miſerable poor than 
we have, they are in general ſtill leſs acquainted 
with the Proper method of erer 


The: firſt is I mention is Nabend Let 
 Moyens de detruire la Mendicité en France. It 
is publiſhed by the Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres of Chaalons on the Marne, and 
is. compiled from about an hundred different 
memoirs which were given in for the prize of- 
fered by that Society for the beſt performance 
on this ſubjeQ. 


Tuovon the numbers of poor in France, or 
the ſums raiſed for their ſupport, are not men- 
tioned, 


* 
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tioned, yet, from different parts of this has 
they appear to be much greater than in Eng- 
land, even in proportion to the number of peo- 
ple, while begging is attended with conſequen- 
ces more dangerous to the public peace. In 
one paſſage, it is ſaid that the patrimony of 
the poor in France is ſufficient to maintain one 
fourth of the inhabitants, and yet the poor are 
ſtill in want. If this be ſo, there is either very 
bad management of their funds, or there muſt 
be about four millions of poor in that country. 
In another paſſage, it is reckoned chat there 
are not fewer than three hundred thouſand 
able or ſtrong beggars diſperſed through that 
kingdom, which they compute to be à loſs to 
the ſtate of one hundred and twenty- five mil- 
lions five hundred thoufand livres; and which 
claſs of people they conſider às the great nur- 
ſery of the many robbers and «laſing who's in- 
feſt the country. Sr v6) 4 
Evils of ſuch magnitude loudly call fol A 
remedy, and probably rouſed the attention of 
ſuch a number of literati to ſend memoirs to 
the academy. From the thoughts of ſo many 
ingenious men, all directed to one object, and 
collected together, we have reaſon to expect a 
variety of uſeful information. Though, to 
e thoſe” 
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thoſe who have. Rydied this ſubje, there are : 


but few, thoughts of any importance new, yet 
the book contains a, number of facts worthy 
of notice. I have alſo the ſatisfaction to find 
the greateſt part of the opjections which 1 have 
offered to the prevailing practice in Britain, 
confirmed by the asg their beſt in- 
formed writers. 

They — "ape the very ſevere laws enacted 
againſt begging. The threatened puniſhments 
of death, of ſlayery, of baniſhment, of the gal- 
lies, whipping, &c. are ſo rigorous, that they 
cannot be inflicted; without injuſtice or cruelty ; 
therefore they fail of their end, as the delin- 
quent commonly eſcapes puniſhment altogether. 
They find fault with the preſent eſtabliſhment 
of hoſpitals in France; they point out the ma- 
ny inconveniencies attending them, with the ills 
ariſing from them, and recommend the method 
of relieving the poor in their own houſes, re- 
ſerving hoſpitals for ſuch only as cannot be o- 
therwiſe taken care of, 

They recommend a more ſtrict police in the 
management of the poor, deſcribing their cir- 
cumſtances ; and, for this purpoſe, to appoint 
inſpectors and viſitors of the poor, beſide the 
adminiſtrators of the funds, 

OOo To 
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To prevent beggary, they alſo lay down plans 
for the employment of the poor, to encourage 
induſtry, by introducing manufactures, and to 
relieve the peaſantry from the many oppreſſions 
with which they are burdened, wm taxes, 1 
tute- work, and ſervices. A 

The whole work breathes the ſpirit of des- 
volence, and of attention to the . good. 


If I may b to nd fault with what 
has been the reſult of the ſtudy of ſo many | 
learned men, I would ſay that the plan they 
propoſe aims at roo much, and preſcribes too 
many means to accompliſh the end in view. 
This ſeems to ariſe from the nature of the work. 
As it is a compilation from the memoirs of a 
number of different authors, each of whom had 
ſome favourite object in his eye, the compilers 
might think it their duty to adopt what appear- 
ed worthy of notice in every one of theſe. If 
we view the work as a collection of materials 
to be afterwards digeſted, it poſſeſſes conſidera- 
ble merit; but, if it be propoſed as a plan to be 
carried into execution, it will be found in ſome 
parts impracticable, in other parts unpolitical. 

In evidence of this, I ſhall give a few inſtan- 


ces from the work, with remarks, to which, if 
- it 


| 3 nnn 
be added. ä 


They propoſe nothing leſs than the total a- 
bolition of beggary; in order to which it is ex- 
preſsly prohibited under the ſevereſt penalty, 
that any pauper, in whatever degree of diſtreſs, 
ſhall either in public or in private aſk relief 
from any other perſons than the adminiſtrators 
of the poor funds; and it is no leſs expreſsly 
prohibited, that any perſon, of whatever rank 
or character, ſhall preſume to give alms in any 
other way than into the pariſh board of charity, 
or take upon him to relieve, with his own 
hand, any object, how miſerable ſoever bis ſtate, 
or how urgent ſoever his circumſtances. 

It is remarked, that ſuch a law neither can, 
nor ought to be obeyed. No law will ever pre- 
vent a poor creature on the point of periſhing 
from ſoliciting relief of the firſt perſon that can 
afford it ; and no law ought to prevent a per- 
ſon of humanity from helping a fellow creature 
in extreme diſtreſs, Public ſtreet begging, in 
populous places, ought to be ſuppreſſed and pu- 
niſhed ; but private charity is, in general, no 
leſs pleaſing to the giver, than it is ſeaſonable 
to the perſon relieved by it. If no alms are to 
be given but what are voluntarily ſent to the 

pariſh 
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pariſh board, it is believed that the receipts there. 
would come far ſhort of the demand of the 
poor. 

Another part of their. regulation is, that, to 
obtain a general reform, on a fixed day, all the 
poor throughout the whole kingdom, who are 
in a capacity to travel, ſhall be compelled to ſet 
out on their journey to the place of their birth, 
to be there maintained. 

This is adopting a part of the Engliſh law 
of ſettlements, which has been long complained 
of. That beggars or vagrants who have come, 
from their own pariſhes within the ſpace of five 
or ſeven years, to other places more opulent, 
where they might exerciſe their trade to greater 
advantage, ſhould be compelled to return, is 
highly proper and reaſonable ; but, to carry this 
law farther, muſt, in many inſtances, be attend- 
ed with manifeſt cruelty and injuſtice. It 
often happens that an induſtrious young man, a 
tradeſman, or a labourer, finding no employ- 
ment in his own pariſh, goes to another at a 
conſiderable diſtance, where he meets with en- 
couragement, He continues there for ten, 
twenty, or forty years, during which time he 
contributes to the riches of the place by his la- 
bour, and pays his ſhare of every public tax, 
either by actually paying the tax, or, what is 

the 
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the ſame thing, by paying for commodities which 
have been taxed. At the end of this period, he 
may be worn out by labour and old age, and be 
unable longer to work for his ſubſiſtence. Is it 
not cruel to oblige this man to leave the place 
which has become his home, and return to the 
place of his birth, in which, by his long abſence, 
he is become unknown, without a friend, and 
without a home? ls not this to ſend him to a 
ſtate of baniſhment, to ſpend the few remaining 
years of his old age on a ſcanty pittance, unwil- 
lingly afforded him ? And, is it not unjuſt that 
the pariſh where he was born muſt maintain 
him, while the pariſh from which he was ex- 
pelled enjoyed all the fruit of his labour and 
induſtry? Such inſtances are already frequent 
in England, and, by adopting ſuch a law in 
France, they would be ſtill more frequent there. 
It 18 farther propoſed, that, as the poor funds 
in ſome pariſhes are large, while the number of 
poor is ſmaller than in others, there ſhould be 
not only parochial, but provincial boards of 
charity, where an account ſhall be taken of the 
number of poor in each pariſh, and of the funds 
belonging to it ; after which a diſtribution ſhall 
be made of the whole money, in proportion to 
the demands or wants of each pariſh, By this 
method the overplus of the funds of one pariſh 
will make up for the deficiencies of another. 


This 
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This propoſal is ſpecious; but it is apprehend - 
ed that it could not be carried into execution 
without complaints of partiality or injuſtice; 
The poverty of particular pariſhes or diſtricts 
ſeldom ariſes from unavoidable cauſes. I am 
ſorry to obſerve, that, in too many inſtances in 
Scotland; and, I am informed, alſo in Ireland, 
the poverty of particular places ariſes from the 
oppreſſion of the proprietors of land, or their 
factors, who ſo cruelly ſqueeze the poor tenants 
and peaſantry, that it is not uncommon to find 
whole tracts of a country reduced to a ſtate of 
general bankruptcy and beggary. It is now 
very frequent to meet with thoſe who were lately 
creditable huſbandmen, driven out of their farmg 
by racked rents and bad ſeaſons, ſecking bread 
for themſelves and their children in the meaneſt 
occupations. | | 

There are, however, in France, as it is hoped 
there are in every part of the world, noblemen 
and gentlemen of real benevolence and huma- 
nity, who do not conſider their tenants and 
 vailals as ſlaves or beaſts of burden, but regard 
them as humble friends, or members ' of their 
own families. As it is their deſire, ſo it is their 
intereſt, that they ſhould be proſperous and hap- 
Py. To this end they give them every reaſon- 
able 
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able caſe ; they moderate their rents; they in- 
_ troduce manufactures, and they encourage in- 

duſtry, The conſequence of this attention is 
certain; the people become proſperous and weal- 
thy; they are contented and happy. In ſuch 
places there are few or none poor, and there will 
be an overplus of the poor funds, But, is it 
therefore reaſonable ro make this pariſh pay for 
the deficiencies of others? This would be to 
lay a tax on benevolence, to ſupply the wants 
occaſioned: by oppreſſion, which could never be 
1 ſubmitted to. a 

There is one thing they e which, 
though the moſt deſirable, is the moſt impracti- 
cable, and the leaſt to be expected; and that is, 
A reformation of the morals, both of the 
* nobles and of the people.“ If this be neceſ- 
ſary to the execution of their plan, which they 
ſay it is, it may be laid aſide without farther 
conſideration, until the millennium, or the re- 
turn of the golden age. | | 

In conſidering the funds from which the poor 
ſhall be provided, they propoſe two different 
taxes, which appear to be the moſt impolitic 
and injudicious that can be deviſed. The firſt 
is on fortunate events, among which marriage 


is that on which they chiefly depend. The 
| pooreſt 
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pooreſt labourer muſt pay three livres, others in 
proportion to their public tax. The ſecond is 
a tax, by way of lottery, in every pariſh, by 
which, for the firſt five years, every perſon ſhall 
be obliged to take tickets to a certain value, in 
proportion to the public tax he pays. When 
it is ſuppoſed that a fund ſufficient for a ſtock is 
collected, the obligation to take tickets ceaſes ; 
but the lottery ſtill continues. This mode of 
collecting money, it is thought, and not without 
reaſon, encourages a ſpirit of gaming, and is no 
unfrequent cauſe of poverty to numbers, who 
would rather depend on good fortune than on 
induſtry for their ſubſiſtence, _ 

The different methods they h for ta- 
king care of the poor in ſickneſs, in occaſional 
diſtreſs, and want of employment, and of their 
children in infancy, and through the different 
ſtages of life, are ſo many and various, that 
there is no probability that ever one half of 
them will be attended to. If they were, it is to 
be feared that no funds they could collect would 
ever be ſufficient to defray one half of the ex- 
pence. 

For example, on obſerving that the diſeaſes 
of the poor are often occaſioned by the cold, 
damp, and dark cottages in which they live, and 
chat no yup care 1s taken of them ia ſickneſs, 

they 


they propoſe, and in their regulations it is par- 
ticularly ordained, that a well qualified phyſi- 
eian and ſurgeon ſhall be appointed to take care 
of the poor in every pariſh, A large and opu- 
lent place might afford this expence; but itois 
ſuppoſed, that, in moſt country pariſhes, the 
whole poor might be maintained for leſs money 
than the ſalaries of ſuch a phyſician and ſurgeon. 
If their diſeaſes are chiefly occaſioned by their 
being badly lodged, the eaſieſt way to remedy 

this evil would be to build them better houſes. 
Another propofal they make is ſomewhat eu- 
rious, Obſerving that foundlings, orphans, and 
the children of very poor people, who cannot 
maintain them, commonly die in infancy, for 
want of proper care and nouriſhment, they pro- 
poſe; that, in every pariſh of any extent, a houſe 
ſhould be built, where not only foundlings, but 
all the poor children of the canton, whoſe mo- 
thers are not in a capacity to nurſe them, ſhall 
be received. For this purpoſe, nothing, they 
ſay, is wanting, but a cottage to lodge a pea- 
ſant and a gray nun, who fhall take care of all 
the children, and a cow-houſe, for cows and 
goats. The milk of the goats is intended for 
ſickly children, who will have the benefit of 
ſucking their nurſes, They ſay that the goats, 
on hearing the firſt cry of the infant, will im- 
Ppp mediately 
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mediately run to the cradle, and. put their teata 
in the child's mouth, Thus the expence of 
human nurſes and keepers for the children will 
be ſaved. We have heard that Romulus and 
Remus were, for ſome time, ſuckled by a ſhe- 
wolf ; but 1 have never heard that the goats in 
this country, at leaſt, were poſſeſſed of ſuch ma- 
ternal feelings. They allow, that this is not to 
be expected from a cow, becauſe of her bulk 
and ſtupidity ; but this want they think may 
be ſupplied by means of an inſtrument, like a 
woman's nipple. The ſtronger children, in the 
exerciſe of ſucking, will thus have the benefit 
of expreſſing the liquor from their ſalivary 
glands, which is ſo conducive to health. 

How far this method will anſwer, and whe- 
ther one man and one woman, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of goats, can keep clean, and take care 
of all the poor children belonging to a popu- 
lous pariſh, muſt be left to trial. It would ap- 
pear, that the common method of giving them 
out to nurſe, is, at the ſame time, a more imple 
and a better expedient. 


After all theſe remarks, it is doing no more 
than juſtice to the work to allow, that, in many 
parts of it, judicious and ingenious obſervations 
are to be found, very worthy of the attention 

of 
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of thoſe who ſtudy the welfare of their fellow 


1 e mal e on this is ſubject, entitled, 
W js la en. merits attention. 


1 the fas. which this author is Sis 
confirms moſt of the objections made to poor 
houſes in the! ſecond Inquiry, while the plan 
he propoſes coincides, in many reſpects, with 
that which I have preſumed to offer in the third 
Inquiry of the foregoing work. 

He obſerves, that, for many years paſt, the 
number of begging poor in France has continued 
to increaſe. After reciting a number of the 
edicts, decreets, and ordonnances, publiſhed for 
two centuries paſt, he ſhows, that, after all the 
attention beſtowed on this ſubje&, none of them 
have produced any good effect. This, he thinks, 
ariſes from the bad execution, or the impracti- 
cability of theſe laws, from the want of a pro- 
per encouragement to induſtry, and from the 
improper methods hitherto employed to pro- 
vide for the poor. 

He ſhows the bad conſequences of public 
begging under every form, and under whatever 
reſtrictions. He is at particular pains to prove, 
from facts and repeated trials, that large hoſpi- 

tals, 


tals, or charity work-houſes, for the reception 
of the poor, is the moſt expenſive and unſuitable 
method of providing for them, while it does not 
leſſen the number of public beggars. He men- 
tions a ſumptuous edifice of this kind at Lifle; 
built at a great expence, into which 800- poor 
were collected. A number of thoſe able to work 
were employed in the manufactures peculiar to 
that place. The goods fabricated were ſold at 
a low price; by which, the private manufactu- 
rers of the place being deprived of their uſual 
ſale and trade, became a burden on the public, ö 
and, in a few years, crouded the ſtreets Bun as 
many beggars as before. 

In Valenciennes, where they had ale buile 
an hoſpital, they reſolved to avoid the error of 
the houſe at Liſle, and to manufacture no ſtuffs 
that were common to that part of the country, 
In ſhunning one inconveniency, they fell into 
another; for, after they had manufactured their 
goods, they could find no ſale for them, and 
were obliged to make a general collection to 
defray their expence. 

This author is of opinion, that no . 
ture carried on in an hoſpital can ever turn out 
to a good account. Reckon, ſays he, the firſt 
expence of building a large houſe; then the 
yearly expence of governours, directors, and all 
the 
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to work; alſo the expence of all the various 

machines and utenſils neceflary to manufactures: 
Then reflect ho little is to be expected from 
thoſe not intereſted in the work, and what kind 
of work will be done by conſtraint: What dif- 
ficulty; at the ſame time, to keep order among a 
number already corrupted, who are ever ready 
to cabal and excite diſturbance. 3 has | 
now evinced all this. 1 
Aͤtter ſhowing the inefficacy of the various 

methods employed to repreſs beggary, he ob- 
ſerves, that, to attain the end; there are two ob- 
jects to be kept in view, The firſt is, to com- 
pel the ſtrong and able to work; the other is, 
to provide for the diſeaſed, the aged, and the 


infirm poor, according to cheir ſeveral wants 


and circumſtances. 

To effectuate this, he vl that corree- 
tion-houſes ſhould be built in every generalité, 
to confine and put to work incorrigible beg- 

gars, and all the criminals whom the law now 
- condemns to baniſhment, He thinks a houſe 
to contain 20 or 30 perſons might be ſufficient 
for a general:te. | 

He propoſes alſo public ſchools in all the vil- 
lages, and in the different quarters of the cities, 
where poor people might ſend their children to 

8 learn 
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learn to work, and to be inſtructed in the-pritts 
ciples of religion. This he reckons of great 
importance for the reformation of the people; 
who, by being brought up in abſolute ignorance 
and idleneſs, N beggars, or 775 peſts: 5 
ſociety. _ 

He then propoſes e for a une 
almnary, ſufficient to ſupport all the poor in 
every city, village, or community, without o- 
bliging them to beg. He propoſes, _ / 

1, That, to found the almnary, they ſhall 
pay in to it all the revenues of the charity funds, 
donations, &c. and if theſe are not ſufficient, it 
- ought to be ſupplied by the community. | 
| 2dly, They ſhall divide the city or village in- 
to ſeveral quarters, proportioned. to the extent 
or number of the poor, ſo that one man may 
go through all the houſes of his quarter, to ſo- 
licit for, or diſtribute alms to the = in the 
ſpace of two hours. 

zaly, Then the magiſtrates or ately of the 
law ſhall appoint, for every quarter, two ad- 
. miniſtrators to ſolicit alms in their reſpective 
quarters once a month, and diſtribute them a- 
mong the poor once a week, according to liſts 
given them. 

4thly, A deputy from the magiſtrates, from 
the people of the law, the parſon of the pariſh, 
or 


: * 
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or his vicar, accompanied by the adminiſtrator, 
a clerk, and ſerjeant, ſhall viſit all the poor by 
ſeparate quarters; the three firſt mentioned ſhall 
judge of what every pauper needs in his own 

houſe, take account of his age, his complaints, 
his children, &c. and then fix his weekly al- 
lowance. The clerk ſhall form à general lift, 
and. a particular one for the r as 
the quarter. 

5thly, The adminiſtrators ſhall viſit their 
quarters the firſt Friday of every month, and 
bring the alms to the board, to be put in a box 
for the poor, and return every Saturday to re- 
ceive the money, according to his liſt to be di- 
ſtributed. 7 

6thly, The general viſit ſhall be 7a 3 every 
ſix months, in April and October, allowing the 
poor ſomething more in winter than in ſummer. 
In the interval of the general viſits, the admi- 
niſtrators ſhall take a note of the change of cir- 
cumſtances, or death of the poor, or of others 
to be added to the liſt, and make a report of 
this to the clerk. 

Though the above plan appears to be, in ſe- 
veral reſpects, exceptionable, particularly in gi- 
ving the adminiſtrators, who are to act without 


fee, a great deal of trouble which ſeems unne- 
ceſſary, yet this author ſays it has been follow- 
ed 
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ed with the greateſt ſucceſs at Yverdun ſince the 
year 1760, and is adopted by moſt of the cities 
in the Pays de Vaud. It is ſaid that every where 
it has produced the happieſt effects. It has di- 
miniſhed the number of poor; it has reanima- 
ted induſtry, and repreſſed idleneſs; it has en- 
abled them to know the real poor, and proper- 
ly to ſupply them. The alms received have, 
in the mean time, been ſo abundant, that the 
directors have been enabled to extend their be- 
neficence, not only in the educating a number 
of children, but even allowing ſeverals of them, 
penſions. All this, he ſays, is done at the third 
of the expence which it would have requircd to 
ſupport the ſame number in a general hoſpital. 
The author lays down rules for the conduct 
of the adminiſtrators, and ſeems to think that it 
will be no difficult matter to get a ſufficient 
number of gentlemen willing to undertake the 
duty without any ſalary. But, as an encou- 
ragement, propoſes that the adminiſtrators ſhould 
be preferred to public employments and offices 
in the magiſtracy, and that their firſt diſchar- 
ging the duty of adminiſtrators ſhould be made 


a neceſlary ſtep to their being advanced to theſe 
honours, 


In 
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In two mall N ae containing Statuts 
el Reglement: Cent raux de I Hotel Dieu, and 
Statuti et Reglements de 1 Hopital de la Cha- 
rate de la Ville de Lyon, 


| There is redfized to each a general account 
of theſe hoſpitals. . As they are little known in 
this country, a few abſtracts from them may 
afford information, and give ſome idea of the 
extent of theſe charitable foundations, | 

| The hoſpital of Hotel Dieu, it is ſaid, claims 

4 diſtinction above all others in Europe, as it is 
the moſt antient; as it is the work of piety of 
the greateſt Kings; as its charities are of the 
greateſt extent; and as it ſerves as a model to 
all other eſtabliſhments of the ſame kind in a the 
| kingdom. 

Though they cannot aſcertain the preciſe e- 
poch of its foundation, yet its antiquity appears 
from the moſt reſpectable and authentic monu- 
ments, viz. the acts of the 5th council of Or- 
leans, held under Pope Vigile, in the year 549, 
whiere St Sacerdos, archbiſhop of Lyons, preſi- 
ded. It appears by the aQs of this council, 
that it confirmed the foundation of the hoſpital 
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at Lyons, made by King Childebert ad his 
Queen Ultrogotte : That it prohibited the bi- 
ſhop of that city, and his ſucceſſors, to give a- 
way to the church any of the goods that id or or 
ſhould after belong to this hoſpital, chat! it Pre- 
ſeribed the number of diſeaſed to be waintain- 
ed, and that they ſhould receive ſtrangers. 
The firſt adminiſtrators of the hoſpital were 
| laymen, and it continued to be managed by ſe- 
culars until the 1 3th century, when, Peter of $a- | 
voy. being archbiſhop of Lyons, the adminiſtra- 
tion was committed to the abbes and religious of 
D' Hautcombe, and afterwards to thoſeof the - abbay 
of Chaſſaigne, who kept it until the year, 1486, 
when they gave it up to the ſheriffs ¶(Zebeuius 
of che city of Lyons, with all the goods belong, 
ing to the hoſpital, They continued governours 
until the 1583, when, by the increaſe of the 5 
inhabitants of the city, the multiplicity, of their 
official duties did not permit them to take Jong- 
er charge of it. Then they entruſted. it ro a 
certain number of citizens, to be choſen of the 
different orders of the city, reſerving to them- 
ſelves the right of preſiding at the examina» 
tion, and comptrolling the accounts of the hoſ- 
pital. 

Their Kings, as patrons of the hoſpital, have 
favoured it with the moſt diſtinguiſhed privi- 


leges. 
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| leges. They mention a number of letters pa- 
tent from Francis J. 1530, to Louis, XIV. by, 
Which the property and goods belonging to the 
hoſpital are freed from every __ impoſt, x 
patio burden, ' | 
It has been no les rate, by the ſove- 
reign pontiffs. Pope Urban VII., anno 1185, 
took it under the immediate protection of the 
Holy See. Clement III. granted it an exemption 
from the tithes due to him. Innocent IV. anno 
1243, promiſed a plenary indulgence to thoſe 


Who ſhould viſit the hoſpital between Palm and 


Eaſter Sunday. Pope Sextus, anno 1480, grant- 
ed che prieſts of the hoſpital liberty to keep and 
diſpenſe all the ſacraments, and allowed the uſe 
of butter and milk in the time of Lent to all 
who ſhould pay ſix deniers to the poor of the 
hoſpital. _ 

As the number of the ſick has gradually in- 
creaſed, in proportion to the growth of that. 
large city, it was neceſſary, at different times, 
to extend the buildings, which they have been 
attentive to diſpoſe in the moſt convenient man- 
ner for the ſervice and recovery of the patients. 
The wards for the wounded are diſtin& from 
thoſe who are ſick of fevers ; there are particu- 
lar apartments for thoſe who undergo any great 


operation; others for women lying- in; others 
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for thoſe in the way of recovery 3 others for 
thoſe under the venereal diſeaſe ; others for chil 


dren ; others for incurables ; and cells ow mad 5 


te | 
This hoſpital is open to patients of every age, 


ſex, or condition, not only of the city and neigh- 


bouring provinces, but 'of every nation with | 


whatever curable diſeaſe they may be affliged. 
Poor women with child are not only taken 
care of until their delivery is over, but un- 
til they are perfectly recovered. Thoſe belong- 
ing to the town, whoſe indigence i is known, re- 
ceive from the hoſpital 40, Fo, and even 60 ſols 
per month, until their children are 15 months 
old. Soldiers wounded, or ſpent on their march, | 
are provided for in the hoſpital, without aby 
deduction being made from their: pay. | 
The hoſpital alſo furniſhes medicines not on- 
ly to thoſe in the houſe, but, by the preſerip- 
tion of the phyſicians, they are diſtributed three 
times a week to all who apply, and whoſe com- 
plaints do not oblige them to be received. 

It alſo takes charge of all the orphans and 
foundlings i in the city, who are ſent to the coun- 
try, and furniſhed with every thing neceſſary, 
until they are ſeven years of age, when they are 
ſent 1 to the hoſpital of charity. The number of 


| children | 
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| eres commonly under er charge sen. 
to about 3000. 
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Laftly, it maintains, in the ſuburbs 4 as 
city, a houſe, which is deſtined ſolely for the 
reception of poor travellers, where they get their 
Di tee eee 
next day. | 


| A charity of ſuch extent, having fo many 
; objects i in view, requires large reſources. Though 
it poſſeſſes ſtated revenues to a conſiderable a- 
mount, yet that on which it chiefly depends i is 
the beneficence of the citizens. The city con- 
tains about 200,000 inhabitants, and i is ſuppoſed 
to be the next city in France to Paris, in reſpect 
of trade, There is no mention of any poor tax 
being impoſed, We are not informed either of 
the medium annual expence, or of the medium 


number maintained by the houſe. But both 


would appear to be greater than any other cha- 
ritable eſtabliſhment perhaps in the world. | 

It may be obſerved, however, that this hoſpi- 
tal is not, like thoſe in Britain, confined to one 
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alms-houſe for agediand;jncurables 4. gdh ofa a 
foundling hoſpital ; 4thly, Of an orphan hoſpi- 
dal v gehn, Of a lying in hoſpital ; Othν Of a 
dilpenſaey ; ad. 7thly, Of a, hedlam, beſde 
defraying part of the expence of a nnd ö 
and a Jodgingrhouſe for poor travellers, | oe = 
Beide the Hate. Dieu, chere is, another 
| charitable foundation at Lyons, of nearly equal 
extent, called, I. Hoſpital Gener al.ge la ufer 
et Aumone Gentral.. i 


3 appears to be eſtabliſhed nearly on iche ſame 
plan with e our poor or charity work-houſes, and 
took its riſe from a contribution made on occa- 
ſion of a, i ſevere f famine anno 153 1. As the ac- 
| count given of it is very general, and contains 
no defail of the numbers maintained, of their 
expence,. or of the produce of "their labour, it 
affords no ground for obſervation ; nor does it 
enable us to judge of the propriety of the infti- 
tution. But, from the number of the redteurs, 
and different officers employed about the houſe, 
it would ſeem that the expence is no leſs great 
than in our Britiſh hoſpitals. They retain, 


rity | of the people, which is perhaps greater in in 
Popiſh chan i in Proteſt n countries. | 
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